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*  Egyptian 
policeman 
killed  self, 


coroner  says 


CAIRO  (AP).  -  The  government's 
coroner  yesterday  ruled  out  any  cri¬ 
minal  suspicion  in  the  death  of  the 
Egyptian  policeman  who  killed 
seven  Israelis  at  Ras  Burka.  saying 
tests  have  proved  that  Sgt.  Suleiman 
Khater  hanged  himself. 

Ibrahim  Mohammed  Seleem, 
«£  senior  coroner  for  the  Justice  Minis¬ 
try,  made  his  comments  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  News  Agency. 

"The  tests  performed  on  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  deceased's  stomach  and 
intestines  and  food  [he  ate  that  day] 
show  they  did  not  include  any 
poison,  tranquillizers  or  drugs." 
Seleem  said. 

"Tests  on  the  substance  under¬ 
neath  his  fingernails  include  no 
blood  or  human  cells,"  he  said,  in  an 
apparent  reference  to  charges  by 
opposition  parties  here  and  abroad 
that  Khater  was  murdered. 

"Hie  autopsy  has  shown  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  suffocation  from 
hanging."  the  coroner  said. 

Khater  was  found  dead,  hanging 
^  from  the  rails  of  his  prison  hospital 
room  last  Tuesday.  The  government 
said  the  preliminary  autopsy  showed 
he  had  killed  himself,  but  the  news 
triggered  university  demonstrations 
and  riots  in  his  tiny  Nile  Delta  home¬ 
town. 

Mena  yesterday  quoted  Interior 
Minister  Ahmed  Rushdy  as  accusing 
Communists.  Moslem  fundamental¬ 
ists  and  an  opposition  party  of  insti¬ 
gating  the  demonstrations. 

Rushdy  said  authorities  had  de¬ 
tained  47  students  from  universities 
in  Egypt-  after  they  insisted  on  de- 
monstrating  outside  their  campuses. 


Europe  braces 
for  further 


terror  strikes 


THE  HAGUE  (AP).  -  The  Abu 
Nidal  terrorist  alert  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  expanded  yesterday  to 
include  U.S.  diplomatic  and  com¬ 
mercial  offices  as  well  as  Jewish  and 
Israeli  institutions,  the  Dutch  Justice 
Ministry  disclosed. 

A  high  alert  in  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  be¬ 
gan  late  last  week,  with  Interpol 
warnings  of  a  possible  strike  against 
Jewish  or  Israeli  targets  by  terrorists 
under  the  direction  of  the  Abu  Nidal 


faction  and  believed  loose  in  the 


region. 

No  terrorist-related  incidents  or 
arrests  were  reported  in  any  of  the 
northern  nations  over  the  weekend. 
Scandinavian  authorities  yesterday 
said  their  original  alert  continued, 
but  had  not  been  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  possible  American  targets. 

Dutch  authorities  warned  private¬ 
ly  yesterday  that  the  expanded  alert 
made  guarding  potential  American 
targets,  as  well  as  Israeli  and  Jewish 
ones,  "practically  impossible." 

^  "There  had  been  talk  for  a  few 
'  days  that  American  targets  could  be 
endangered."  said  the  Dutch  Justice 
Ministry  spokeswoman. 

“But  this  morning  it  became  more 
conclusive.  There  is  an  extension  of 
the  targets,"  she  said. 

The  'original  alert  was  based  on  a 
tip  from  an  unspecified  western 
European  intelligence  service  that 
had  been  following  an  anti-Israeli 
terrorist  group  in  western  Europe 
but  had  lost  its  trail,  according  to 
Saturday's  De  Volkskrant.  an  Am¬ 
sterdam  daily. 

It  came  less  than  two  weeks  before 
a  scheduled  two-day  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  by  Israeli  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Peres.  Heavy  security  measures 
have  been  introduced  for  the  visit, 
and  the  Israel  Embassy  heife  said  the 
visit  will  go  on  as  scheduled. 

About  10  Jewish  or  Israeli  sites  in 
Amsterdam  were  under  police  guard 
during  the  weekend,  one  of  them 
being  the  Anne  Frank  house,  one  of 
the  nation's  major  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions.  (see  Craxi  on  terror,  page  4) 
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An  IDF  soldier  gazes  across  tbe  disputed  Taba  border  yesterday. 


(AFP  telephoto) 


Histadrut  lends  backing 
to  striking  TV  workers 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
and  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Trade  unionists  in¬ 
volved  in  the  television  strike  yester¬ 
day  dug  in  for  a  protracted  struggle, 
with  technicians'  union  secretary 
Zalman  Shenkman  warning  that 
radio  broadcasts  could  also  be 
affected  if  the  dispute  does  not  end 
soon. 

The  Histadrut  Central  Committee 
yesterday  gave  its  backing  to  the  wild 
cat  strike  of  the  TV  technicians.  The 
committee  called  on  the  Israel 
Broadcasting  Authority  manage¬ 
ment  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
dispute  within  tbe  framework  of  the 
existing  labour  agreements. 

The  cabinet  took  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  to  the  TV  strike  yesterday 
and  decided  not  to  discuss  it  for  the 
time  being  in  the  hope  that  the  fuss 
would  blow  over. 

Finance  Minister  Moda'i  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  first,  asking  that 
the  cabinet  strongly  support  the  EBA 
management  in  its  firm  stand  against 
the  technicians  even  if  the  screen 
stays  dark  for  a  long  period. 

Education  Minister  Navon  said 
the  management  was  fully  justified 
in  suspending  the  technician  re¬ 
sponsible  for  blacking  out  a  portion 
of  the  Mabat  newscast  last  week. 


The  blackout  occurred  because  the 
technicians  objected  to  the  showing 
of  some  newsfilm  shot  by  a  private 
concern. 

The  TV  technicians  who  declared 
a  work  stoppage  on  Friday  m  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  suspension  of  their 
union  chairman  Hezi  Koka  were 
adamant  yesterday  that  they  would 
continue  to  black  out  thescreen  until 
Koka  is  back  on  the  job. 

IBA  chairman  Micha  Yinon  has 
appealed  to  strikers  to  call  off  their 
work  stoppage  and  start  with  a  clean 
slate,  but  the  response  had  been. 
'  not  without  Koka  “ 

Histadrut  Trade  Union  Depart¬ 
ment  chairman  Haim  Haberfeld 
condoned  the  strike  and  accused  the 
IBA  of  attempting  to  “neutralize" 
the  works  committees.  He  disclosed 
that  the  union  and  the  IBA  manage¬ 
ment  had  spent  the  past  four  years 
fruitlessly  negotiating  over  new 
work  conditions  which,  he  said,  put 
the  workers  at  a  disadvantage. 

Low-level  talks  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  unions  were  held  in 
Jerusalem  last  night.  The  Techni¬ 
cians  Union  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  management  was  avoiding  dis¬ 
cussing  the  issue  seriously,  and  ac¬ 
cused  it  of  “provoking  a  crisis  to  get 
rid  of  the  unioas  in  this  country." 


A  time-exposure  shows  the  path  of  the  space  shuttle  Colombia  during 
its  pre-dawn  launch  yesterday  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Centre,  Florida. 
(See  story  Page  4)  (AFP telephoto) 


Rain-slick 
roads  claim 
two  lives 


TEL  AVTV  fltim).— Two  people  were 
killed  yesterday,  and  35  iqjnred,  two 
of  them  seriously,  in  seven  accidents 
on  roads  made  slippery  by  heavy 
rains  that  fefl  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

A  19-year-old  woman  soldier  and  a 
25-year -old  Kiryat  Mala  chi  man 
were  killed  yesterday  morning  in  Tel 
Aviv  when  the  car  they  were  in  was 
sliced  in  two  on  Rehov  Herbert 
Samuel,  near  the  Dolphinarium. 
Four  others  were  injured  in  the  acci¬ 
dent,  two  of  them  seriously. 

The  accident  occurred  when  then- 
car,  travelling  sooth  towards  Jaffa, 
swerved  from  its  lane,  crossed  over 
the  dividing  strip,  skidded  off  a  car 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
dammfd  into  a  third  car.  The  car 
was  citt  in  half  by  the  impact. 

In  the  Jerusalem  area  yesterday, 
16  people  were  injured  in  four  sepa¬ 
rate  accidents.  On  the  Jerusalem -Tel 
Aviv  highway,  three  people  were  in¬ 
jured  when  their  car.  travelling  to¬ 
wards  Jcncsalejr  ^skidded  off  attnd 
nea  r  the  Ein  Hetned  interchange  and 
crashed  into  a  rock. 

On  Rehov  Herzog  near  the  Givat 
Mordechai  junction,  five  people  were 
injured  when  a  bus  swerved  from  its 
path  and  collided  with  three  cars.  In 
another  accident  involving  a  bos, 
seven  people  were  hurt  when  a  bus 
crashed  into  the  back  of  a  pick-np 
track  on  the  access  road  to  Beit 
Shemesh. 

Eleven  children  from  Moshava 
Kinneret  were  figured  in  an  accident 
that  occurred  yesterday  morning 
outside  the  entrance  to  tbe  moshava. 

In  Bat  Yam,  four  people  were 
injured  when  the  driver  of  an 
intensive-care  ambulance,  which  was 
travelfing  at  high  speed,  lost  control 
and  struck  three  people  waiting  at  a 
bus  stop.  A  paramedic  travelling  in 
the  ambulance  was  also  hurt. 


According  to  Margalit  Reichman, 
duty  forecaster  at  the  Beit  Dagon 
weather  forecasting  centre,  the  wet¬ 
test  spot  in  the  country  yesterday  was 
in  the  southern  coastal  area  from 
Kibbntz  Palmahim  to  Gaza,  where 
34  millimetres  were  recorded  (figures 
qre  for  the  12  boors  preceding  noon). 
Twenty-five  millimetres  were  mea¬ 
sured  in  Jerusalem,  15  in  Tel  Ariv,  14 
near  the  Kinneret,  and  11  in  Haifa. 

Partly  doudy  skies  are  forecast  for 
today,  with  rain  returning  tomorrow 
and  tapering  off  before  Wednesday. 
Yet  another  storm  is  due  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  with  the  precipitation  expected 
to  start  in  the  north. 


Following  sanctions  against  Libya  for  support  to  terror 


No  plans  for  U.S.  action  on  Syria 


By  WOLF  BLITZ  ER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
yesterday  made  it  dear  that  the  U.S.  had  no  immediate 
plans  to  impose  economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions 
against  Syria  because  of  its  alleged  involvement  in 
supporting  international  terrorism. 

The  secretary,  appearing  on  the  CBS  News  program¬ 
me  Face  the  Nation,  differentiated  between  Syrian  and 
Libyan  support  for  terrorism,  espedally  the  recent  Rome 
and  Vienna  airport  attacks. 

He  said  the  U.S.  had  “no  doubt"  that  Libya  was 
involved.  But  he  was  considerably  more  cautious  in 
discussing  any  Syrian  role. 

He  left  open  the  possibility  of  imposing  sanctions 
against  Syria,  but  only  if  stronger  evidence  is  found 
implicating  the  Syrians. 

In  any  case,  Shultz  added,  the  U.S.  has  recently  been 
“working  with  the  Syrians  on  a  number  of  matters."  He 
did  not  elaborate,  but  was  thought  to  be  referring  to  the 
overall  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  and  the  release  of 
American  hostages  in  Lebanon. 

Shultz  and  other  administration  spokesmen,  including 
Defence  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  and  Attorney- 
General  Ed  Meese,  strongly  defended  the  administra¬ 
tion's  decision  to  try  to  isolate  Libya.  They  pointedly 
insisted  that  tbe  U.S.  was  holding  open  other  options, 
including  a  military  response,  if  the  Libyans  continue  to 
promote  such  terrorist  activities. 

But  they  made  it  dear  that  President  Reagan,  for  the 
time  being,  has  decided  against  any  military  action 
against  Libya. 

Shultz  and  Weinberger  also  expressed  hope  that 
America's  West  European  allies  would  support  the 


economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions  against  Libya  more 
forcefully. 

Libya's  Foreign  Minister  Abdessalem  Treiki  yesterday 
predicted  that  the  most  recent  economic  measures  taken 
by  the  U.S.  against  Libya  would  prove  counterproduc¬ 
tive.  He  said  other  Arab  states,  fearing  a  freezing  of  their 
funds  in  American  banks  in  the  event  of  another  Middle 
East  war,  would  start  to  withdraw  their  huge  sums  of 
money  in  the  immediate  period  ahead. 

Weinberger,  appearing  on  ABCs  This  Week  with 
David  Brinkley,  flatly  denied  a  Kuwaiti  news  report  that 
an  American  fighter  plane  had  been  shot  down  by  Libyan 
anti-aircraft  missiles  earlier  last  week.  “Nonsense,"  he 
said,  “there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  that.” 

The  defence  secretary  said  the  plane  had  been  lost  in 
air  maneuvers  in  bad  weather  near  the  coast  of  France. 


Reagan's  former  Middle  East  specialist  on  the  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Council.  Geoffrey  Kemp,  wrote  yesterday  in 
The  Washington  Post  that  the  U.S.  “must  plan  to  use 
more  deadly  methods  to  disrupt  and  destroy  terrorist 
networks." 

Kemp,  currently  associated  with  the  Georgetown 
University  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
in  Washington,  said:  “What  we  have  seen  so  for  from 
Gaddafi  and  his  cohorts  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 


“There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  we  will  one  day  have 
to  deal  with  a  “catastrophic*’  act  of  terrorism  -  involving 
nuclear  weapons,  biological  weapons  or  radioactive 
materials.  If  this  happens  in  western  Europe,  govern¬ 
ments  there  may  at  last  be  motivated  to  put  aside  their 
economic  interests  and  join  in  concerted  action.  In  the 
meantime,  the  priority  in  dealing  with  Gaddafi  will  be 
the  irreducible  need  for  intelligence  and  security." 


Discussion  continues  past  midnight 


Inner  cabinet  locked  in 
debate  on  Taba  issue 


.  By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  fate  of  the  national  unity 
government  hung  in  the  balance 
late  last  night  as  the  inner  cabiaet 
was  locked  in  session  over  tbe 
proposals  for  a  package  deal  with 
Egypt.  As  expected,  the  Likud 
ministers  declined  to  immediate¬ 
ly  support  the  package  put 
together  by  the  directors-geheral 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
and  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
submitted  counter-proposals  of 
their  own.  The  meeting  con¬ 
vened  shortly  after  6  p.m. 

The  major  stumbling  block  at  last1 
night’s  inner  cabinet  meeting  was  the 
Likud’s  demand  that  tbe  package 
deal  with  Egypt  include  a  distinct 
and  separate  stage  of  conciliation, 
explicitly  stated.  It  is  understood 
that  much  of  last  night's  meeting 
revolved  around  this  demand  and 
that,  in  the  end.  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  flatly  rejected  it.  Peres 
said:  “If  the  heading  does  not  say 
'Arbitration  for  Taba.'  then  there  is 
nothing  to  talk  about"  with  Egypt. 

■  According  to  sources,  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office,  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  was  very  “positive," 
implying  that  Shamir  was  witting  to 
yield  on  the  demand  for  conciliation . 
Trade  and  Industry  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  was  said  to  have  been  very 
“negative.” 

Peres  said  that  the  original  set  of 


package  deal  proposals  already  con¬ 
tained  linkage  between  Israeli  agree¬ 
ment  to  arbitration,  Egyptian  imple¬ 
mentation  of  normalization  agree¬ 
ments,  and  the  start  of  tbe  arbitra¬ 
tion  process,  and  that  therefore  the 
Likud's  demand  for  such  linkage  was 
superfluous.  Peres  said  that  the 
Likud's  insistence  on  an  Egyptian 
commitment  not  to  assist  the  PLO 
was  similarly  superfluous,  as  it  was 
already  covered  in  the  1979  peace 
treaty  with  Egypt. 

-  The  two  sides,  after  midnighr, 
were  busy  going  over  each  word  of 
tbe  proposal  and  trying  to  hammer 
out  formulas  which,  in  the  prime 
minister's  view,  would  also  be 
-acceptable  to  Egypt.  Sources  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  Office  expected  the 
session  to  last  long  into  the  night  and 
said  that  Peres  was  bent  on  reaching 
an  agreement  at  the  meeting. 

The  10  ministers  were  believed  to 
be  trying  to  find  formulas  which 
could  bridge  tbe  gap  between  the 
two  sets  of  proposals  and  still  leave 
the  original  package,  as  put  forward 
by  Prime  Minister  Peres,  sufficiently  . 
intact  to  allow  Israel  to  submit  it  to 
Egypt  as  the  basis  for  a  bilateral 
agreement.  Peres  remained  ada¬ 
mant  earlier  yesterday  that  the  pack¬ 
age  in  its  original  form,  perhaps  with 
a  few  minor  modifications,  must  be 
approved  by  the  inner  cabinet  at  the 
meeting. 

Peres  was  expected  to  argue  that 
rejection  of  the  offered  package  deal 


at  this  stage  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  Israeli-Egyptian  relations 
and  that  he  could  not  preside  over  a 
government  that  sanctioned  this. 

The  Likud  ministers,  seeking 
some  gain  out  of  their  protracted 
brinkmanship,  were  expeaed  to  try 
to  obtain  changes  m  the  proposals 
(or  some  binding  cabinet  commit¬ 
ments  paralleling  them),  which 
could  be  offered  as  proof  of  accom¬ 
plishment  to  party  stalwarts. 


Peres  was  expected  to  be  pressed 
by  Minister-without-Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman  to  hold  fast  to  the  original 
terms  of  the  proposals,  arguing  that 
any  change  would  be  unacceptable 
to  Egypt,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  dissolve  the  national  unity  govern¬ 
ment  than  to  allow  a  Likud- 
engineered  impasse  to  block  an  im¬ 
provement  of  relations  with  Egypt. 


One  possible  solution  to  the  im¬ 
passe.  according  to  knowledgeable 
observers,  was  that  the  Likud  would 
agree  to  the  original  Peres  package 
deal  proposals,  perhaps  with  some 
minor  modifications,  in  exchange  for 
Alignment  agreement  that  some  of 
the  Likud  demands  would  be  embo¬ 
died  in  the  inner  cabinet  resolution 
alongside  the  package  deal  draft 
winch  is  to  be  submitted  to  Egypt. 
This  way.  the  package  deal  would 
remain  intact,  and  conform  to  the 
agreements  and  understandings 
reached  over  the  past  three  months 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  5) 


Likud  ministers  propose  alternative  formula 


.  By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Correspondent 


TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Likud  ministers 
entered  last  night's  crucial  cabinet 
session  with  an  alternative  proposal 
which  would  link  Israel's  agreement 
to  arbitration  on  Taba  to  fulfilment 
of  what  tbe  Likud  calls  Egyptian 
obligations. 


These  include  undertakings  to 
normalize  relations  with  Israel,  to 


renounce  aid  to  the  PLO  or  any 
other  Palestinian  terror  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  deliver  a  full  report  on  the 
Ras  Burka  murders,  and  to  show 
readiness  to  compensate  the  victims' 
families. 


The  Likud  ministers  say  they 
achieved  a  united  stand  on  their 
position  paper,  which  had  been 
worded  by  Justice  Minister  Moshe 
Nissim.  They  vowed  prior  to  the 
cabinet  session  to  vote  unanimously 
on  the  Taba  issue. 

The  position  worked  out  by  the 
Likud  ministers  meant  that  there 
would  be  no  argument  in  the  cabinet 
on  arbitration  as  such,  but  rather 
about  the  -conditions  for  Israel’s 
agreement  to  arbitration.  Some  of * 
die  point?  raised  by  the  Likud,  are 
also  included  in  Prime'  Minister 
Peres’  proposal,  though  there  the 
wording  is  far  softer  and  more  impli¬ 
cit.  The  sides,  however,  were  not 


considered  too  far  apart  in  their 
stands.  Thus  the  main  argument 
would  be  about  the  tone  and  phras¬ 
ing  of  the  conditions  that  Israel 
would  set. 


The  Likud  ministers'  session  was 
preceded  by  contact  throughout  the 
day  between  Peres  and  Vice  Premier 
Shamir-and  their  aides. 


The  power  struggle  within  Herat 
did  not  feature  in  the  Likud  minis¬ 
ters'  deli  Derations  yesterday .  Shamir- 
did  not  find  himself  faring  opposi¬ 
tion  from  Deputy  Premier  David 
Levy  or  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Shar¬ 
on,  as  had  been  predicted  by  some 
political  observers. 


YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 
ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK’S 
TAX  FREE  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  ACCOUNTS* 
Designed  to  Satisfy  your  Mind  and  your  Heart 


There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  saving  your  hard 
earned  money  in  an  Israeli  bank^ 
and  they  shouldn’t  be  strictly 
.  emotional  ones.  Good 
business  decisions  are  made  with 

your  head  -  not  with  your  heart! 

We  at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  have  good 
reasons  for  asking  you  to  save  your  money 
with  us.  Reasons  that  will  satisfy  the 
accountant,  as  well  as  the  pioneer,  in  you. 
Whenever  you  deposit  funds  in  our  Tax  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Accounts,  you’ll  earn 
competitive  interest  that’s  tax  free.  Your 
account  is  completely  confidential  and  is 
accessible  anytime. 


Your  money  works  for  you  by 
earning  interest,  and  it  works  for 
Israel  by  enabling  us  to  expand 
exports  and  keep  the  economy 
growing. 

^  Israel  Discount  Bank  has  over  270 
’  branches  and  offices  in  Israel  and  abroad. 
Our  assets  total  over  10  billion  US  dollars,  and  we 
are  amongst  the  top  200  banks  in  the  free  world. 
Why  not  drop  into  any  one  of  our  branches,  or  our 
Tourist  Centers  located  in  Israel’s  largest  cities 
and  in  most  major  hotels.  We’ll  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  Israel  Discount  Bank’s  Tax  Free  Foreign 
Currency  Accounts  will  satisfy  your  mind  and  your 
heart. 


♦  For  foreign  residents,  tourists,  Israelis  residing  abroad,  new  immigrants,  temporary  and  returning  residents. 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 

TOURIST  CkNt ILK  (Main  Foreign  Exchange  Br—ch) 
16  Main  St.  (Corner  71  Ben  Yehuda  SL)Td  Aviv  63577 . 


Name. 


Address  in  Israel. 
Tel.  in  Israel  _ 
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iuhil. 


Please  send  me: 

□  Information  on  Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts 

□  Informations  Banking  by  Mail  Service 

□  Yonr  pabKatian:  Business  Renew  and  Economic 
News  from  Israel 


Address  abroad . 


1>  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


fWOaeeZ7YehHtalUniStreet.TdAvhr^4Mnd!^n!8)^lTl 

US.  SiMAary:  farad  Dbrsaat  Banker  NcwVort.  Office  S  1 1,  fifth  AwmutNew  YoA.  TeL  (212J5M-RSJ0 

OAct.WiMbi  ItmliMTOliM  BneroAireslOn^/C^/UaaJon/UnAi^jU*^ 

■RiodcJaneaoiSwniwvSAoPaula/Tawmft.-  ;  . 
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i  ne  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


AMSTERDAM _ 

MUSSELS ... _ 

BUENOS  AIRES™ 

CHICAGO _ _ 

COPENHAGEN _ 

FRANKFURT _ 

GENEVA _ 

HELSINKI _ 

HONGKONG - 

JOHANNESBURG 

I  LISBON _ _ 

LONDON _ 

Madrid _ 

MONTREAL  _ _ 

NEW  YORK. _ 

OSLO _ 

PARIS _ 

WOOS  JANEIRO  __ 

SAOMt'LO _ 

STOCKHOLM _ 

TOKYO _ _ _ 

TORONTO _ _ 

VIENNA _ _ 

ZURICH _ _ _ 


12.  UK 

MIN.  MAX. 

C  F  C  F 
I  JtT  I  -M 
J  J7  »  -U 
ZJ  7.1  .14  V 
-13  5* 


Money  for  Darwish’s  trip  to  U.S. 
came  from  private  fund,  Kollek  says 


■For  the  taiiM 
weather  coitdiiiorui 
contact  Swissair. 


Offices  in  h.racl: 

Tel  Aviv,  41  Bon  Yehuda  St.  (03)  243350. 
Jerusalem,  30  Jaffa  S*.  (02)  225233. 
Haifa,  2  Sea  Road- (04)  384655. 

Boer  Shevo,  38  Ha’.ivot  St.  (057)  35202. 


swissair 


By  ABRAHAM  RABJNOWICH 
and  BARBARA  AMOUVAL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  declared 
yesterday  that  the  £2,000  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  senior  municipal  employee 
towards  a  trip  to  the  U.S.  came  from 
a  private  fund  unconnected  to  the 
Jerusalem  Foundation. 

Kollek  termed  as  absurd  the 
allegations  that  he  had  dispensed 
foundation  money  to  Mordechai 
Darwish,  head  of  the  City  Beauti¬ 
fication  Department 
“From  time  to  time  I  personally 
receive  from  friends  sums  of  money 
with  which  to  help  people  in  need 
and  to  award  outstanding  em¬ 
ployees.”  the  mayor  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  his  office. 

“This  money  is  given  by  friends 
from  all  over  the  world  who  trust  me 
and  permit  me  to  use  it  according  to 
my  personal  judgment  within  the 
framework  of  my  public  duties. 
There  is  no  connection  between 
these  sums  and  the  money  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Jerusalem  Founda¬ 
tion." 

KolleR  is  to  meet  Today  with  Police 
Minister  Haim  Bar- Lev.  Attorney- 


General  Yitzhak  Zamir  and  Police 
Inspector-General  David  Kraus  to 
complain  about  what  he  called  “the 
unjustified  publication  of  half-truths 
and  the  smearing  of  the  Jerusalem 
Foundation." 

An  aide  said  the  discretionary 
funds  Kollek  referred  to  amounted 
to  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  a 
year.  He  said  an  accounting  was 
provided  to  the  donors  and  that, 
unlike  donations  to  the  foundation, 
these  funds  were  not  exempt  from 
-tax.  . 

The  Jerusalem  Foundation  estab¬ 
lished  by  Kollek  in  1965  has  brought 
close  to  5230  million  to  the  city  in 
gifts.  Kollek  noted  that  these  gifts 
are  not  discretionary  but  slated  for 
specific  projects  and  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  public  body. 

The  mayor's  aide  categorically  de¬ 
nied  allegations  that  Kollek  Had  pro¬ 
vided  money  from  these  gifts  for 
Darwish's  legal  defence  in  the  police 
fraud  squad's  investigation  of  his 
activities.  “Absolute  nonsense,"  he 
said. 

Sources  in  the  fraud  squa'd  said 
yesterday:  "We  don’t  see  any  jasti- 


Police  probe  likely  to  show 
Moslems  were  provoked 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


CJ.S.  Ambassador  to  rsrae  I  Thomas 
Pickering  and  Acting  U.S.  Consul 
General  in  Jerusalem  Dougins 
Keene  were  guests  at  a  reception 
held  last  night  at  the  Maiersdorf 
Faculty  Club  of  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Jerusalem  for  participants 
in  a  seminar  on  U.S.  Middle  East 
policy  sponsored  by  the  University's 
Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  and  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Poli¬ 
cy. 


ARRIVALS 


Emuiuh  Women  of  America  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  Dorothy  Bernstein  and  Rabbi  Abraham 
Bernstein. 

Mrs.  Jane  Moon  man.  British- Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  from  London,  for  con¬ 
sultations  priot  lo  Prime  Minister  Peres’s  vhil 
lo  London. 


Bv  ASHER  W  ALLFISH 
and  BARBARA  AMOUYAL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

The  police  probe  into  last  Tues¬ 
day's  Temple  Mount  clash  will 
apparently  show  that  the  Moslems 
were  provoked  by  the  behaviour  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  the  visiting 
Knesset  Interior  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  entourage. 

Police  Inspector-General  David 
Kraus  is  due  to  get  the  report  tomor¬ 
row. 

Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
told  the  cabinet  yesterday  that  the 
incident  began  when  a  Wakf  (Mos¬ 
lem  charitable  trust)  guard  said  the 
visitors  could  not  enter  a  section  of 
Solomon’s  Stables,  under  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Mount  court  yard,  carrying 
cameras. 

But  one  person  entered, 
apparently  with  a  camera,  and  the 
Moslem  builders  working  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  rushed  out.  pushing  the  MKs 
back,  and  started  the  fracas.  Bar- 
Lev  said. 

He  said  committee  chairman  Dov 
Shilansky  (Herut)  applied  directly  to 
the  Jerusalem  police  district,  rather 
than  -  as  is  customary-  to  the  police 
minisrer,  for  a  permit  to  visit  the 
Temple  Mount  on  a  committee  tour. 
Shilansky  also  asked  for  a  police 
escort. 


Joint  Chiefs  head  to  visit  Bar-Lev  reported  that  Shilansky 


The 'IDF  spokesman  announced 
yesterday  that  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral 
William  Crowe,  will  visit  Israel  Janu¬ 
ary  16-18  as  guest  of  the  defence 
establishment. 


Shiffvowstosell 
only  to  a  Jew 

By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Haim  Shiff,  the  controversial 
hotel  mogul,  said  yesterday  that 
even  if  he  is  offered  10  times  the 
value  of  his  holdings  (currently  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250  million),  he  will  not 
sell  to  a  non-Jewish  purchaser. 

"If  I  sell  any  of  my  properties."  he 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post,  "it  will  be 
only  to  Jews." 

Asked  about  o  report  in  yester¬ 
day  s  Post  that  one  of  Israel’s  "largest 
hotel  chains  is  to  be  auctioned  off  by 
the  newly  established  Israel  Auction 
Mart.  Shiff  conceded  that  "every¬ 
thing  I  have  is  up  for  sale."  But  he 
would  not  specify  whether  the  items, 
individually  or  in  n  package  would  be 
pul  under  the  hammer  or  listed  on 
the  sale  market. 

Mounting  debts  and  declining  in¬ 
come  have  reportedly  combined  to 
limit  ShiFTs  fluid  assets.  He  has  been 
unable  to  finance  the  completion  of 
the  Jerusalem  Gardens  Hotel  on 
Here!  Boulevards  hotel  strip,  and  he 
has  failed  to  raise  capital  to  meet 
approximately  S30  million  in  hank 
debts. 

However,  the  shortage  of  ready 
cash,  according  to  Shiff,  is  not  the 
main  reason  why  he  wants  to  sell.  He 
blames  the  “cold  water  attitude  of 
government  ministers  to  entrep¬ 
reneurial  initiative." 


members  making  the  visit,  such  as 
the  two  Tehiya  MKs  Yuval  Ne’eman 
and  Geula  Cohen.  Temple  Mount 
activists  Avi  Farhan  and  Gershom 
Solomon,  and  photographers. 

He  said  that  the  police  asked  Shi¬ 
lansky  specifically  to  bring  only 
Knesset  Members,  and  the  first  time 
the  police  knew  about  outsiders  was 


when  the  group  reached  the  Mount. 

Bar-Lev  said  that,  although  it  was 
Shilansky  who  had  insisted  on  a 
police  inquiry,  .os  a  condition  for 
postponing  the  second  Temple 
Mount  tour  that  same  afternoon, 
Shilansky  then  said  a  police  probe 
was  unacceptable  and  an  inquiry 
should  be  held  instead  by  the  state- 
artomey. 

Bar-Lev  spoke  after  Religious 
Affairs  Minister  Yosef  Burg  asked 
him  several  questions.  (In  the  last 
government  Burg  was  responsible 
for  the  police,  in  his  capacity  as 
interior  minister.) 

Burg  asked  how  it  happened  that 
"two  notorious  and  instantly  iden¬ 
tifiable  persons  like  Farhan  and 
Solomon"  took  part  in  an  official 
visit  by  a  Knesset  committee. 

He  asked  whether  the  visit  took 
place  during  the  Moslem  prayer 
hour,  and  what  exactly  the  muezzin  - 
who  summoned  the  faithful  to 
prayer  from  the  minaret  -  said  that 
aroused  the  crowd. 

Burg  asked  Attorney-General 
Yitzhak  Zamir  to  rule  on  whether 
the  Wakf,  as  the  responsible  body 
managing  the  Temple  Mount,  had 
the  authority  to  prohibit  cameras 
there  unless  prior  permission  was 
granted. 

Yesterday’s  inclement,  ye  a  tor  ‘ 
caused  the  cancellation  of  a  planned  | 
visit  to  the  Temple  Mount  by  Jenin 


Knesset  Speaker  Sblorao  Hiilel. 

Kollek  notified  Shilansky  that  he 
saw  no  need  for  the  Knesset  commit¬ 
tee’s  visit  and  would  not  take  part  in 
it. 

“Demonstration-like  activities 
won’t  strengthen  Israel’s  sovereignty 
over  Jerusalem."  be  said,  adding 
that  the  visit  can  only  damage  Israel. 


$4m.  Haifa  anti-pollution  unit  opens 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  A'  $4  million  anti¬ 
pollution  unit  began  operating  at  the 
Haifa  Oil  Refineries  this  week,  amid 
complaints  from  the  regional  en¬ 
vironmental  protection  authority  ab¬ 
out  the  continuing  high  level  of  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  emissions  from  the 
complex. 

The  refineries  spokesman  said  the 
new  computerized  unit  together  with 
other  measures  would  reduce  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide  emissions  by  over  22 
per  cent. 

The  unit  reconverts  gases,  emitted 
in  the  crude  oil  cracking  process. 


back  into  liquid  sulphur.  The  result¬ 
ing  product  is  then  sold  to  the  nearby 
Haifa  Fertilizers  and  Chemical  fac¬ 
tory  which  would  otherwise  have  to 
import  it. 

The  spokesman  said  the  plant  will 
produce  12.000  tons  of  liquid  sui- 
phurayear. 

Work  on  a  second  unit  of  this 
kind,  costing  S9  million,  started  this 
month  and  is  to  be  completed  within 
two  years. 

Refineries  general  manager  Zvi 
Zamir  said  the  firm  will  spend  515m. 
on  anti-pollution  measures  in  the 
next  two  years  on  top  of  the  $7m. 
already  invested. 


Prominent  lawyer  acquitted  of  perjury 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Attorney  Hag.it  Sirton  was  acquit¬ 
ted  yesterday  in  the  Jerusalem  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  charges  of  perjury. 

Sitton.  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Israel  Chamber  of  Advocates’  Ethics 
Committee,  was  charged  over  a  year 
ago  with  perjury  in  regard  to  an 
arbitration  case  in  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  three  partners  in  a 
commercial  garage.  One  of  the  part¬ 
ners  become  a  state's  witness  in 
proceedings  that  ensued  from  the 


arbitration,  and  charged  Sitton  with 
giving  false  testimony  in  the  case. 

Sitton's  defence  attorney  Dan 
Avi-Isaac  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  District  Court  Judge 
Dalia  Domer  had  "thoroughly  dis¬ 
credited  the  state's  witness  and  folly 
exonerated  Mr.  Sitton."  He  added 
that  the  judgment  implied  criticism 
of  the  original  judge  -  Eliezer  Gold¬ 
berg,  now  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  -  who  had  accepted  the 
charges  of  the  state's  witness. 


London-style  real  estate  auctioneering  in  Israel 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Israeli  business  is 
about  (o  be  hit  by  high-powered 
London-style  real  estate  auctioneer¬ 
ing. 

Tonight  the  Israel  Auction  Mari  is 
being  launched  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel.  Here  for  the  occasion  is 
one  of  Britain’s  top  property  au¬ 
ctioneers.  John  Barnett,  who  has 
been  in  the  business  far  over  half  of 
his  46  years.  He  is  to  return  on  April 
2  to  conduct  an  auction  in  which  the 
first  item  may  be  the  eight  lots  of  the 
Haim  Shiff  hotel  chain. 

Barnett  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  a  number  of  foreign  business¬ 
men  are  expected  to  fly  in  for  the 
occasion  to  compete  in  bidding  with 
local  people. 


The  Israel  Auction  Mart  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  international  financiers 
and  some  well-known  local  names. 
Its  chairman  is  Jerusalem  lawyer 
Shlonto  Toussra-Cohen  and  its  vice- 
chairman  is  Tel  Aviv  investment 
banker  John  Furman. 

John  Barnett  said  he  immediately 
agreed  to  serve  as  the  new  firm's 
permanent  auctioneer  because  he 
felt  it  would  bring  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  to  Israel,  This  is  the  precise 
sentiment  of  vice-chairman  Furman, 
who  happens  to  be  Barnett's  uncle. 

At  first  Barnett  insisted  on  donat¬ 
ing  his  services,  “to  help  Israel,"  but 
was  rold  by  return  phone  call.  "No, 
we  want  you  to  make  money,  and 
then  you'll  take  the  business  more 
seriously." 


;> 
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The  Australian  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Helen  MerriOees 

wish  to  thank  all  those  who  kindly  sent  them  the 
Season's  Greetings  and  to  reciprocate  their  good 
wishes  for  1986.  They  Have  also  to  announce  that 
due  to  budgetary  restrictions  there  will  be  no 
Embassy  function  on  Australia  Day  this  month. 


The  other  side  of  what  is  regarded 
as  a  highly  remunerative  business  is 
the  “no  sale-no  fee"  clause,  even  if 
the  auctioneer  travels  thousands  of 
miles  to  a  sale.  A  seller  such  as  Haim 
Shiff  may  accept  a  bid  before  an 
auction,  and  thus  the  public  event 
may  be  cancelled. 

Since  1972  Barnett  has  conducted 
44  auctions,  selling  over  2,000  lots 
with  total  proceeds  of  over  £100 
million.  Among  the  unusual  prop¬ 
erties  he  has  dealt  with  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  castles  and  ancient  homes 
disposed  of  by  tax-burdened  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aristocracy,  including  a 
medieval  castie  that  went  with  a 
Shetland  island.  He  has  also  au¬ 
ctioned  off  a  cove  in  Bermuda  and 
lead  mines  in  Wales. 

Barnett  got  into  the  news  with  the 
sale  of  The  White  Island  at  Skye  in 
the  Hebrides  to  a  London  company 
looking  for  a  vacation  spot  for  its 
staff.  What  made  this  island  special 
was  the  literary  associations  of  its 
lighthouse.  It  was  owned  by  the  late 
author  Gavin  Maxwell  and  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  by  Virginia  Woolf  in  her 
novel  To  the  Lighthouse,  and  by 
John-Buchan  in  The  Prince  in  Cop- 
tiviiy . 


r  fication  for  a  foil-scale  investigation 
i  into  Kollek’s  role  in  the  Darwish 
:  case,  and  we  definitely  do  not  fore- 
\  see  charges  being  brought  against 
i  him.” 

Allegations  that  Kollek  gave  Dar- 
,  wish  $2,000  from  the  foundation 
I  were  made  public  on  Friday  in  Tel 
,  Aviv  Magistrate's  Court.  Other 
suspicions  aired  in  court  were  that 
Kollek  paid  for  Darwish's  defence 
out  of  municipality  funds. 

Kollek  was  requested  by  police  to 
relay  information  about  bis  trusted 
employee  of  32  years  shortly  after 
Darwish's  arrest  on  October  28, 
1985.  Darwish,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  municipality  employees’  pen¬ 
sion  fond,  has  been  charged-  with 
fraudulent  funding  of  trips  abroad, 
skimming  from  the  city’s  pension 
fond,  and  granting  lucrative  con¬ 
tracting  jobs,  without  public  tender, 
to  relatives  and  friends. 

Darwish  was  released  on  IS50  mil¬ 
lion  bail  on  November  1,  1985,  on 
condition  that  he  not  speak  with 
anyone  at  the  municipality,  includ¬ 
ing  his  former  boss,  and  that  he  stay 
out  of  Jerusalem. 


Jordan  okays 
bank  plan  for 
territories 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Jordan  has  given  its  approval  to  a 
few  West  Bank  families  to  negotiate 
with  Israel  over  the  establishment  of  | 
an  Arab  bank  in  the  administered 
territories,  Shame!  Goren,  the  coor¬ 
dinator  of  government  activities  in 
(be  territories,  revealed  yesterday. 

Goren,  speaking  to  reporters  in 
Tel  Aviv,  said  that  the  success  oT  the 
negotiations  over  the  establishment 
of  the  bank  -  a  project  conceived 
under  the  policy  to  ease  financial 
restrictions  in  the  territories  -  now 
depends  on  Jordan. 

Goren  mentioned  the  talks  on  the 
bank  within  the  context  of  what  he 
termed  the  ‘improvements  in  the 
quality  of  life"  in  the  territories. 

Since  the  virtual  lifting  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  Utc  introduction  of  funds 
from  the  Arab  states  over  the  bridges 
with  Jordan,  more  than  $2  million  a 
day  is  being  brought  in.  “We  are 
encouraging  the  municipalities,  the 
universities  and  other  organizations 
to  bring  in  Binds, r'  said  Goren. 

Goren  pointed  out  that  negotia¬ 
tions  arc  under  way  to  expand  the 
telephone  network  in  the  West  Bank. 
Restrictions  on  direct  dialling  and 
telex  communications  have  been 
almost  eliminated^ heaulded,  so  that; 
i ‘contact  can  be ’toad t  from  tfteterri- 
1  lories  with  anywhere  in  the  world. " 

Some  $3m;  has  been1  invested  to 
provide  electricity  to  Nablus,  some 
two-thirds  of  which  is  sold  by  the 
Israel  Electric  Corporation.  Some  30 
villages  in  the  surrounding  area  have 
asked  to  be  linked  up  with  the  supply, 
Goren  said. 

Goren  argued  that  finance  consti¬ 
tutes  a  major  problem  in  the  territor¬ 
ies.  Funds,  he  said,  are  required  to 
solve  the  drinking-water  shortage  in 
the  Gaza  Strip,  to  build  permanent 
housing  for  people  still  residing  in 
refugee  camps,  to  build  more  class¬ 
rooms.  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  jobs. 

Bnt  Goren  noted  that,  alongside 
the  "improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life,’'  the  past  year  has  also  seen  an 
increase  in  terrorist  attacks. 

Most  of  the  terrorist  activity  was 
attributable  to  people  acting  on  tbeir 
own,  and  not  in  coordination  with  the 
terror  organizations,  be  said. 

Though  the  security  authorities 
have  failed  to  eliminate  terror  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  Goren 
said,  they  have  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  smuggling  of  weapons  over  the 
bridges  from  Jordan,  “The  terrorists 
have  been  forced  to  use  Israeli 
weapons  and  knives,**  observed 
Goren. 

Following  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
home-made  bombs,  pharmacists  in 
the  Gaza  Strip  were  recently  assem¬ 
bled  by  security  authorities  and 
warned  to  be  careful  about  setting 
materials  that  could  be  used  to  make 
explosives. 

Goren  said  that,  following  the  rein¬ 
troduction  of  such  measures  as  admi¬ 
nistrative  arrest  (96  persons  are  now 
being  held)  and  expulsions  (four  per¬ 
sons  have  been  expelled  so  Ear),  there 
have  been  far  fewer  disturbances.  . 


Druse  leaders  and  villagers,  IDF  officer  and  police  attendee  fimeral  of 

Fares  m  the  village  ofRamiyesterday.  >  (S.'en  Nackstrand,  AFPi 


RAMA  (Trim)-  -  Sergeant-Major 
Jamil  Fares,  the  Border  Policeman 
kitted  Saturday  while  shopping  .in 
Nablus,  was  laid  lo  rest  yesterday  in 
this  Galilee  village's  cemetery. 

Thousands  of  Druse  from  the 
Galilee  and  Carmel  joined  in  the 
funeral  procession.  Among  those 
following  Fares's  coffin  were  Police 
Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev,  the  police 
inspector-general,  .the  commander 
of  the  Border  Pottos,  MKs  and  beads 
of  local  councils  from  tbe  area. 

In  his  eulpgy,  Bar-Lev  declared 
that  the  IDF  arid  the  other  security 
forces  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  bring  the  murderer  or 
murderers  to  justice.  Fares  belonged 
to  a  family  that  bad  served,  and 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
of  negotiations  with  Cairo,  while 
committing  the  Israeli  negotiators,  - 
in  the  next  round  of  talks  with  Egypt , 
to  Likud-initiated  “hard"  positions 
on  the  details  still  to  be  worked  out. 

The  Iikud  ministers,  who  met  for 
two  hours  before- tbe  inner  cabinet 
convened,  were  at  least  initially  ada¬ 
mant  that  the  original  package  deal 
was  flawed  and  bad  to  be  amended  in 
basic  ways.  These  amendments  were 
embodied  in  a  document,  setting  out 
counter-proposals,  which  was 
formulated  by  Justice  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim  and  approved  by  the 
Likud  caucus  before  tbe  ministers 
went  into  Peres's  office  for  the  show¬ 
down. 

The  Likud  ministers,  according  to 
Nisstm’sspokesrnan,  were  agreed  on 
-tbe  counter-proposals  and  intended 
to,  #dte  fdr  tbemfo.a  man,  .-r* 


continues  to  serve,  the  country  in 
several  branches  of  the  defence  sys¬ 
tem  ,  the  minister  said. 

In  Nablus ,  the  security  forces  have 
continued  their  search  for  the  terror¬ 
ist,  arresting  and  interrogating 
.  scores  of  residents.  The  curfew  in  tbe 
city  centre  and  casba  remained  in 
force  yesterday,  but  was  lifted  for 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon  to  allow 
residents  to  shop  for  food.  Large 
numbers  of  IDF  and  Border  Police 
troops  conducted  searches  through¬ 
out  the. city .. 

Security  sources  believe  the  mur¬ 
der  was  carried  out  by  a  lone  terror¬ 
ist  armed  with  an  automatic  rifle. 

Tbe  sources  said  that  several  ter¬ 
rorist  cells  operate  in  Samaria,  and 

INNER  CABINET 

The  counter-proposals  called  for 
an  initial  eight-month  period  of  con¬ 
ciliation  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
Taba  border  dispute  before  arbitra¬ 
tion  begins  (should  conciliation  fail); 
a  compromis  sufficiently  wide  to 
enable  Israel  to  present  all  its  evi¬ 
dence  to  conciliators  or  arbitrators 
regarding  tbe  Israeli  claim  to  Taba;  a 
signed  agreement  with  Egypt*  be¬ 
fore  the  compromis  is  signed,  setting 
out  the  right  of  access  and  ownership 
to  Taba  and  its  facilities  for  the  loser 
is  the  arbitration,  based  on  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo;  the  return  of  the  Egyptian 
ambassador  to  Tel  Aviv;  receipt  of 
the  report  oo  the  Ras  Burka  killings 
and  agreement  about  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  families  of  the 
.  victims  before  -  the  signing  of  the 
compromise  anti  agreement  on  a 


Kessar  urges  PM 
to  hold  talks  on 
riseinjoblessrate 

ByROYISACOWITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  -  Histadrut  Secretary- 
General  Yisraei  Kessar  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  yesterday  requesting  that  the 
trilateral  Economic  Council  be  con¬ 
vened  immediately  to  discuss  the 
country's  deteriorating  employment 
situation.  The  council  could  meet 
towards  the  end  of  this  week,  His¬ 
tadrut  sources  said  last  night. 

Kessar  Intends  to  have  tile  council 
overturn  last  week's  decision  by  the 
Ministerial  Economic  Committee  to 
appoint  a  receiver  for  the  struggling 
Israel  Shipyards.  The  Histadrut 
Central  Committee  yesterday  de¬ 
clared  strong  support  for  workers  at 
the  shipyards  in  their  struggle 
against  dismissal. 

Addressing  the  committee,  Kes¬ 
sar  said  that  be  supported  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  government  as  it  was 
unable  to  guarantee  employment  for 
all  workers. 

David  Rudge  adds: 

"Mayor  Arye  Gurel  yesterday  cal¬ 
led  on  the  government  not  to  close 
the  shipyards  since  doing  so  would 
worsen  the  already  intolerable  un¬ 
employment  situation  in  Haifa, 
where  7,000  are  jobless. 


Hadassah  Medicil  Organization 
expresses  sincere  condolences  to 
YAELPENCHAS  AND  HER  FAMILY  - 
upon  the  death  ot  her  mother 

ELISABETH  GOLDBERG 


We  announce  with  grief  the  passing  of 

ILSEELSTEIN 

n6e  Rosenbaum 
of  West  Hartford 
January  9, 1986 

Her  son:  Allen  Elstein,  Boston,  U.SA 
Her  brother:  Gad  Akm,  Adv.  and  family,  Jerusalem 


are  responsible  for  the  recent  throw¬ 
ing  of  petrol  bombs  at  Israeli  buses 
and  IDF  patrols  in  tbe  area. 

Two  terror  groups  have  claimed 
responsibility  for  Saturday's  attack. 
In  Damascus.  George  Habash’s 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  issued  a  communique  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  "PFLP  unit  based  in  occu¬ 
pied  territories  staged  the  Nablus 
operation  that  resulted  m  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  a  number  of  Israeli 
troops,"  while  in  Beirut  Abu  Mus- 
sa's  Fatah  Uprising  Movement 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack  v 
in  a  phone  call  to  the  newspaper  an 
Nahar. 

No  details  were  given  of  the  attack 
in  either  claim. 

timetable  for  the  implementation  of 
various  Israeli-Egypti3n  normaliza¬ 
tion  agreements  before  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  conciliation; 
arbitration  agreement. 

The  Likud  counter-proposals  also 
called  for  an  Egyptian  commitment  > 
to  cease  hostile  propaganda  against 
Israel  and  to  refrain  from  supporting 
the  PLO.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
compromis,  according  to  the  Likud 
counter-proposals.  Israel  and  Egypt u 
would  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  ” 
the  Camp  David  agreements. 

The  actual  process  of  arbitration 
would  be  contingent  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  by  Egypt  of  the  various 
normalization  agreements  and  com¬ 
mitments  definded  hitherto,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Likud  counter-proposals. 

If  they  are  not.  implemented,  the 
arbitration  process  would  be  halted. 


Four  ministers  to  decide  on 
cuts  in  industrial fuel  prices 


Jerusalem  Ptet  Reporter 

Most  cabinet  ministers  said  yester¬ 
day  that  they  favour  a  cut  in  the  price 
of  fuel  for  industry  and  for  electricity 
production. 

Because  of  objections  from  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Moda'i,  however, 
the  proposal  was  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  ministers  who  were 
asked  to  make  recommendations 
within  the  next  few  days,  on  the 
timing  and  size  of  the  cut. 

Energy  Minister  Shahal  said  the 
fall  in  world  oil  prices  justifies  a  cut 
in  local  prices.  He  also  said  oil  deal¬ 
ers  cannot  board  fuel,  as  might  be 
the  case  with  other  commodities. 

Industry  Minister  Sharon  said  that 
manufacturers  and  especially  expor¬ 
ters  should  be  allowed  to  benefit 


from  the  fall  in  world  prices  so  that 
they  can  keep  prices  down  on  fheir 
finished  goods,  thus  fightidg  infla¬ 
tion.  He  called  for  a  5  per  cent  cut. 

Defence  Minister  Rabin  said  the 
price  paid  by  the  air  force  for  avia¬ 
tion  fuel  should  be  cut  10  per  cent,  a 
step  which  would  enable  more  flying 
hours  for  trainee  pilots.  The  planes 
use  kerosene,  a  product  whose  price 
Shahal  had  not  so  far  proposed  re¬ 
ducing. 

Moda’i  contends  that,  since  tbe 
price  of  fuel  will  have  to  go  up  after 
April  with  the  expected  rise  in  the 
cost-of-living  index,  there  is  no  point 
in  lowering  it  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  four-man  committee  compris¬ 
es  Moda'i,  Shahal,  Sharon  and  Eco¬ 
nomics  Minister  Ya'acobi. 


The  Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities 
.  mourns  the  untimely  death  of  its  member 

Prof.  JOSEPH  BEN-DAVID 

and  extends  its  condolences  to  the  bereaved  family. 


With  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
my  dear  wife,  our  mother  and  grandmother 

FRUMAKARKLIN 

n6e  Baron 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  3  p.m.  today,  Monday, 

January  13, 1 986  at  the  Ra mat  Hasharon  cemetery. 

Leaving  from  the  residence  of  the  deceased,  1 7  Sirrrtat  Hadar, 
Ramat  Hasharon  at  2.46  p.m. 

The  Bereaved; 

Husband: ,  Mordechai  Karidin 
Daughters:  Rita  Karidin 

liana  and  Simcha  Shenker 
Grandchildren:  Nadya;  Oren,  Yuval  and  Mefrav 

A.  HUUJOfZ* 


RIVKAKARKLIN 

We  share  your  deep  grjef  at  the  dearth  of  your 

Mother 

•  Peltours  Travel  and  Tourism 
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^Cabinet  submits  Nissim  proposal  to  committee 

pfuspects*  names  bill  passes  hurdle 


j  "  -By  BENNY  MORRIS 
I  %  "Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
#,  The  cabinet  yesterday  approved  the 
Submission  of  Justice  Minister 
jMosbe-  Nissim’s  proposed  bill  on 
granning  the  publication  of  suspects’ 
*(btories.to  the  cabinet  legislation  com- 
‘^panttee,  after  rejecting  a  proposal  by 
uptime  Minister  Shimon  Peres. 

ST -Peres,  arguing  that  legislation  was 
tneeded  but  not  necessarily  along  the 
«lines  of  Nissim's  proposal,  suggested 
i  r  that  two  more  liberal  proposals  -  by 
j  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  and 
i  ^Communications  Minister  Amnon 
Rubinstein -go  to  the  committee  for 
^■discussion.  Peres  said  the  newspap- 
[  *jers  should  also  be  consulted.  But 
j  Sferes’s  proposal  was  turned  down 
5&nd  Nissim’s  proposed  draft1  was 
'  Approved  for  submission  by  14  votes 
>  So  eight. 

j  \  A  third  proposal,  by  Absorption 
I  eMLoister  Ya'acov  Tsur.  opposing 
*any  legislation  on  the  subject,  re- 

•  ceived  only  three  votes:  Tsur,  Eco- 

*  nomics  Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi  and 
Minister-witbout-Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman... 

Tsur  argued  that  some  corruption 
cases  in  the  past  could  not  have  been 
opened  without  press  investigation; 
that  there  was  something  wrong  ab¬ 
out  the  cabinet  dealing  with  the 
■  matter  only  after  several  politicians 
had  been  badmouthed  in  the  press: 
•and  that  under  such  a  law.  suspects' 
names  would  eventually  be  pub¬ 
lished  -  except  for  those  of  MKs, 


who  enjoyed  parliamentary  immun¬ 
ity  and  would  never  face  charges. 

Nissim's  bill  will  allow  publication 
of  names  only  after  suspects  have 
been  in  custody  for  30  days,  or  after 
charges  have  been  filed. 

Ya  acobi  quoted  Justice  Meir 
Sham  ear's  opposition  to  such  a  law. 
Ya  acobi  argued  for  a  voluntary 
press-government  agreement  cur¬ 
tailing  the  press  on  such  issues  as 
naming  suspects. 

Finance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
said  the  debate  “makes  ray  blood 
boil.”  He  said  that  only  in  unenlight¬ 
ened  countries  are  suspects'  names 
allowed  to  be  published. 

Moda'i  said  that  for  four  years 
“blood  was  spilled”  (his  own  and 
others  as  the  press  indulged  in  “char¬ 
acter  assassination”},  and  argued 
that  Nissim's  proposal  was  not  strict 
enough.  More  severe  sanctions  are 
necessary,  he  said.  He  suggested 
that  witnesses'  names  also  should 
not  be  published. 

Moda'i  charged  that  the  Israeli 
media  were  “deteriorating”  and  said 
that  '■all”  the  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lish  pictures  of  nudes. 

Minister-without-portfolio  Yigael 
Hurvitz.  who  backed  Nissim's  prop¬ 
osal,  said  that  there  was  “wanton 
lynch-lust”  in  the  Israeli  media. 

Interior  Minister  Yitzhak  Peretz 
said  that  everyone  was  vulnerable  to 
character  assassination  but  the  hon¬ 
our  of  “persons  in  high  places  is  not 
like  that  of  lowly  persons.  The  sor¬ 


row  of  shame  is  worse  than  [that  of] 
death,"hcsaid. 

Peretz  added  that  if  a  man  rapes  a 
woman  he  must  pay  a  IS50  fine. 
(Several  ministers  then  interjected: 
“New  Shekels?”)  But  if  a  man  gives 
a  woman  a  bad  name,  he  must  pay 
IS100  shekels.  Industry  and  Trade 
.Minister  Ariel  Sharon  at  this  point 
asked:  “And  what  if  be  does  both?” 
Peretz  explained  that  it  was  worse  to 
say  something  bad  than  to  do  some¬ 
thing  bad. 

Defending  his  proposed  bill,  Nis- 
sim  said  that  only  11.6  per  cent  of 
those  arrested  by  police  were  ever 
charged.  He  read  out  an  article  - 
against  publication  of. suspects’ 
names  -  from  Jasr  weekend's  Davor 
in  which  columnist  Amnon  Denker 
related  what  had  happened  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  who  had  been 
under  police  suspicion. 

But  Sharon  then  said:  Denker  has 
“harmed”  everybody  (written 
against  everybody).  How  dare  he 
now  complain  when  he  is  hurt  by 
such  publication?  .  | 

Peres  concluded  the  discussion  by 
saying  that  while  some  legislation  in 
the  matter  is  necessary,  it  would  be 
best  if  a  law  were  passed  but  never 
enforced,  with  the  Press  Council 
taking  it  upon  itself  to  curb  the  press 
and  impose  discipline.  Peres  deman¬ 
ded  that,  before  deciding  on  any  bill, 
the  ministerial  committee  meet  and 
hear  out  the  Press  Council.  The 
minister  accepted  this  demand . 


PLO’s  duty-free  shops  aid  Tanzania’s  economy 


By  JAMES  PEIPERT 
i*  ZANZIBAR  (AP).  -  The  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  is  helping 
Tanzania  earn  foreign  currency  by 
selling  Western  consumer  goods  at 
duty-free  prices. 

—  -  PLO  officials  describe  the  foreign 
currency  shops  on  Zanzibar,  a  semi- 
autonomous  island  of  Tanzania,  and 
on  the  Tanzanian  mainland  as  a  form 
of  aid  “to  our  brothers  and  com¬ 
rades." 

They  are  part  of  a  network  of  PLO 
business  interests  in  more  than  20 
countries  that  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
■PLO  economy  in  exile.  Besides 
.'stores,  the  PLO  has  interests  in  light 
-industry,  agriculture,  construction. 
^movies  and  publishing,  according  tt> 
officials  at  PLO  headquarters  in 
‘Tunis. 

The  Zanzibar  foreign  currency 
shop  is  across  Creek  Road  from  the 
main  produce  market.  There  is  no 
'PLO  marking  out  front,  but  shop 
clerks  are  open  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  connection. 

The  shop  is  the  only  place  in  town 


where  diplomats.  Western  aid  work¬ 
ers,  U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  others  with  access  to  foreign 
currency  can  buy  at  reasonable 
prices  tbe  luxury  goods  they  were 
accustomed  to  in  the  Wes r. 

The  well-stocked  shop  purveys 
such  wares  as  vacuum-packed  potato 
chips  and  cigarettes  from  America, 
Scotch  whisky.  French  cheese,  and 
appliances  ranging  from  West  Ger¬ 
man  hair  driers  to  Japanese  video 
cassette  recorders. 

The  shop  was  officially  opened  by 
Zanzibar  Chief  Minister  Seif  Sbariff 
Hamad  last  August  23  as  a  SO-SO- 
partnership  with  the  Tanzanian  gov¬ 
ernment,  said  Tanzanian  and  PLO 
officials. 

Last  October  26,  a  similar  PLO 
shop  opened  in  downtown  Dar  es 
Salaam,  Tanzania's  capital  on  the 
mainland. 

Tanzania  under  recently  retired 
President  Julius  Nyerere  was  an  out¬ 
spoken  advocate  of  Third  World 
causes.  PLO  officials  said  tbe  foreign 
currency  shops  here  were  set  up  by 


an  agreement  between  Nyerere  and 
PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat  when 
the  Palestinian  leader  visited  Tanza¬ 
nia  in  1984. 

Tbe  PLO  ambassador  to  Tanza¬ 
nia.  Abdel  Aziz  Aboud  Gosh,  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  shops*  profita¬ 
bility. 

“The  meaning  is  not  the  profit  and 
•  how  much  we  are  selling,”  Gosh  said 
in  an  interview.  “The  meaning  is  the 
cooperation.” 

The  PLO  has  long  used  small 
business  and  agricultural  ventures  to 
encourage  support  from  the  Third 
World  nations  that  comprise  a  huge 
voting  bloc  in  the  UN  and  other 
international  forums. 

.  The  PLO’s  financial  interests  were 
organized  IS  years  ago  under  an 
umbrella  body  called  “Samed,”  or 
resistance.  Among  Sained ’s  aims  are 
the  provisipn  both  of  employment 
for  children  whose  parents  had  died 
ior  the  Palestinian  cause  and  of 
financial  assistance  for  development 
projects  in  Arab,  Asian  and  African 
countries. 


Haifa  centre  deals 
with  all  poisoning  cases 

50  per  cent 
of  house  plants 
are  poisonous 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Half  of  all  honseplants  are  poiso¬ 
nous  and  can  lead  to  anything  from 
mild  irritation  to  death,  especially 
among  young  children  who  ingest 
them,  according  to  an  expert  in  tox¬ 
icology. 

The  best  place  to  call  In  the  case  at 
poisoning  from  plants  or  from  any  of 
40,000  dangerous  substances  round 
in  the  home  and  elsewhere  is  the 
National  Poison  Control  Centre  in 
Haifa’s  Rambam  Hospital.  The  num¬ 
ber,  which  has  several  lines  and  to 
manned  24  hoars  a  day,  is  (04) 
529205. 

Perhaps  one  parent  In  50  has  ever 
heard  of  the  centre,  which  has  been 
operating  out  of  Rambam  since  1968, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Health  Mfnis- 
try. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  if  his  child 
swallowed  a  poisonous  substance,  the 
average  parent  would  suggest  trying 
to  induce  vomiting  by  placing  fingers 
down  the  child’s  throat.  This  is  tbe 
wrong  thing  to  do  in  most  cases,  ays 
Dr.  Urf  Teftebnan,  director  of  the 
control  centre  and  an  expert  in  tox¬ 
icology. 

“Inducing  vomiting  can  cause 
great  damage  to  the  esophagus  and 
other  organs  If  you’re  dealing  with 
corrosive  poisons  sdcfa  as  toilet  clean¬ 
ers  and  substances  for  unblocking 
drains.  And  trying  to  indace  vomit¬ 
ing  with  your  fingers  is  not  always 
successful:  even  if  the  child  vomits, 
the  stomach  is  not  completely 
emptied  ont.” 

One  can  take  the  child  to  Magen 
David  Adorn  or  to  a  hospital 
emergency  room;  bat  in  some  cases, 
where  a  powerful  poison  has  been 
ingested,  it  could  be  too  late.  Tbe 
control  centre  will  tefl  parents,  as 
well  as  doctors,  what  to  do  in  each 


U.S.  Customs  and  Immigration  inspector  Donald  Learman  checks  an 
alien’s  “green  card”  at  the  International  Peace  Bridge  border 
crossing  between  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Fort  Erie.  Ontario.  Security 
was  tightened  at  tbe  border  after  reports  of  possible  attempts  by 
terrorists  to  enter  the  U.S.  iafp  icicpiu >u> i 
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IEC  board  to  review  pay  rise  to  workers 


—  60  Middle  Eastern  terrorists  m  European  jails 


,  j  n  NICOSIA  (AP).  -  While  terrorists 
1 U  from  the  Middle  East  often  die  car¬ 
rying  out  their  own  fiery  schemes  or 
Of  Mi  r'  i6503!16  unpunished,  some  60  Arabs 
IvV.  .  and  Iranians  are  in  European  jails  on 
•charges  of  hijacking  and  perpetrat¬ 
ing  violent  attacks  and  related 
crimes. 

But  severe  punishment  on  such 

•  terrorists  can  bring  retaliation  as 
.European  countries  that  have  jailed 
.Arab  radicals  know  only  too  well, 

•  and  their  diplomats  in  the  Middle 
.East  say  that  as  they  watch  such 
.arrests  they  fear  for  their  safety  on 

local  streets. 

“If  my  country  arrested  a 
.Lebanese,  we’d  move  our  embassy 
-staff  out  immediately.”  said  one 
.  European  diplomat  in  Beirut. 

Hence,  some  governments  have 
released  Arab  suspects,  often  after 
.  the  publicity  associated  with  the1' 
crimes,  arrests  and  trials  has  died 
down. 

The  exact  number  of  Arabs  im- 
^-nrisoned  in  Europe  for'  political 
crimes  is  difficult  to  determine  be- 
£  cause  some  countries  do  not  keep 
t  records  based  on  nationality. 

1  Of  the  60  Arabs  and  Iranians  now 
J  jailed  in  10  European  countries  on 
;  charges  ranging  from  murder  and 
J  hijacking  to  attempted  smuggling  of 
.  1  —  J  weapons  and  explosives,  32  have 
Cl  V  t  y  •  been  convicted  and  are  serving  pris- 
*  on  sentences.  Tbe  rest  await  trial  or 
;  formal  charges. 

|  Twenty-six  of  the  60  are  Palesti- 
j  mans,  and  include  those  who  carried 
L. out  the  December  27  Rome  and 
I<r>  'Vienna  airport  attacks  that  killed  19 
"people.  ( 

Others  represent  a  variety  of  Arab 


causes.  Two  Lebanese  Shi'ites  are 
imprisoned  in  Spain  for  attacking  a 
Libyan  diplomat  in  retaliation  for 
the  disappearance  of  Lebanese 
Shi’ite  leader  Imam  Musa  Sadr  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Libya  in  1978. 

Two  Iranians  and  three  Arabs  are 
in  prison  in  France  for  the  attempted 
murder  in  1980  of  Staahpour  Bakht- 
iar,  the  last  prime  minister  of  Iran 
before  Khomeini’s  1979  revolution. 

Many  of  those  still  awaiting 
charges  or  trial,  and  even  some  of 
those  convicted,  were  arrested  in  last 
year’s  long  string  of  hijackings,  mur¬ 
ders  and  attacks. 


med  Abbas,  tbe  alleged  mastermind 
of  the  Achiile  Lauro  affair,  after 
U.S.  Air  Force  jets  forced  the  plane 
he  was  aboard  to  land  in  Italy,  it  has 
24  Arabs  in  jail,  convicted  or 
charged  -  more  than  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  country. 

No  consistent  pattern  of  how  gov¬ 
ernments  deal  with  terrorist  attacks 
and  threats  has  emerged. 

Britain  sentenced  Fahad  Mihyi  of 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  liberation 
of  Palestine  to  four  life  sentences  for 
a  1979  attack  on  an  Israeli  airline 
crew  in  which  a  stewardess  was  kil¬ 
led.  But  in  1969  it  set  free  Leila 


Hearings  began  this  week  on  tbe  1  Khaled,  one  of  the  most  famed 


aViD 


case  of  the  lone  surviving  hijacker  of 
the  Egyptaii  plane  to  Malta  in  late 
November.  Tbe  plane's  seizure  en¬ 
ded  with  60  people  dead.  Tbe  hijack¬ 
er  has  told  authorities  he  is  a 
Lebanese-born  Palestinian. 

Two  Palestinians  and  a  Briton  are 
serving  life  sentences  in  Cyprus  for 
murdering  three  Israelis  aboard  a 
yacht  in  Larnaca  in  September.  That 
act  set  off  Israel’s  bombing  a  week 
later  of  the  PLO  headquarters  in 
Tunis. 

Also  in  Cyprus,  another  Palesti¬ 
nian,  Sami  Anis  Maken  Nasr,  was 
charged  on  Tuesday  with  illegaj  pos¬ 
session  of  pistols,  grenades  and  bul¬ 
lets  that  police  said  be  had  tried  to 
carry  aboard  a  Swissair  jet  in  De¬ 
cember. 

The  four  Palestinians  arrested  in 
the  hijacking  of  the  Achiile  Lauro 
have  been  sentenced  to  four  to  nine 
years  imprisonment  on  weapons 
charges.  Their  trial  for  the  hijacking 
is  scheduled  in  tbe  spring. 

Although  Italy  released  Mobam- 


Palestinian  terrorists,  in  response  to 
hijackings  and  attacks  on  British, 
American,  Swiss  and  Israeli  airlin¬ 
ers.  West  Germany  and  Switzerland 
also  released  three  Arabs  each  in 
that  exchange. 

'  Threats,  attacks  and  kidnappings 
have  been  set  off  by  the  jailing  of 
Arabs  in  Europe. 

Last  June,  Greece  released  a 
Lebanese  suspected  of  involvement 
in  the  hijacking  of  TWA  flight  847  in 
exchange  for  the  release  of  Greek 
passengers.  Thirty-nine  Americans 
were  held  hostage  in  Beirut  for  more 
than  two  weeks. 

And  last  January,  a  Lebanese  held 
in  Switzerland  in  a  plot  to  blow  up 
tbe  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome  was 
given  an  18-raonth  suspended  sent¬ 
ence  and  freed  after  kidnapped 
Swiss  diplomat  Eric  Wehrii  was  re¬ 
leased  in  Beirut. 

Wehrii  said  he  thought  a  deal  had 
been  struck,  but  Switzerland  insisted 
it  had  made  no  concessions  in  secret 
contacts  with  his  abductors. 


It  is  vital  for  every  home,  espedaly 
those  where  children  are  found,  to 
have  syrup  of  Ipecac  (to  iudoce 
vomiting)  and  activated  charcoal  (to 
absorb  the  poison)  on  hand. 

The  syrup  is  not  available  in  all 
pharmacies,  and  neither  it  nor  the 
charcoal  is  paid  for  by  Kupat  Hotim 
Qalit.  The  syrup  (to  be  used  only  in 
cases  approved  by  the  centre  or  a 
doctor)  costs  about  NIS5  and  remains 
effective  in  storage  for  five  years. 

Tbe  control  centre  gets  more  than 
10,000  alb  a  year,  90  per  cent  of 
them  from  physicians.  Teitefman 
estimates  that  there  are  actually 
.  three  times  as  many,  poisoning  cases 
— in -load,  jwitiv  many  treated 
by*  doctors  who  know  how  to 'deal' 
kith  the- substance  involved.  He  also 
believes  that  last  year  some  15,000 
children  below  the  age  of  five 
accidentally  ingested  poison.  One- 
tenth  of  the  cases  were  serious  and 
required  hospitalization.  In  1981 
(‘‘the  last  year  we  had  the  money  for 
comprehensive  statistics”),  17  per¬ 
sons  died  from  accidental  poisoning. 

Unlike  poison  control  centres  in  { 
the  U.S,,  the  staff  are  all  doctors  with 
special  training  in  toxicology - 
Abroad,  “information  technicians” 
or  nurses  are  often  on  the  staff. 

Many  cases  of  poisoned  toddlers 
occur  at  tbe  homes  of  grandparents 
or  friends  who  are  not  used  to  keep- 
■  Ing  dangerous  chemicals  ont  of 
reach. 

Teitehnan  says  the  common  reac¬ 
tion  to  poisoning  cases  -  to  give  milk 
or  water  -  is  sometimes  the  wrong 
one.  Treatment  must  be  suited  to  the 
chemical  involved. 

The  centre  was  at  first  pestered  by 
patients  who  wanted  to  know  if  the 
prescription  given  to  them  by  their 
doctor  was  poisonous.  The  centre 
should  be  contacted  only  in  cases  of 
emergency  swallowing  of  poisons. 
Teftdmao  conceded  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  centre  is  not  widely 
enough  known,  bat  added  that  “we 
are  not  allowed  to  publicize 
ourselves.  That  is  up  to  the  Health 
Ministry.” 

When  The  Jerusalem  Post  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  ministry  that  the  control 
centre’s  number  be  published  in  tbe 
list  of  emergency  numbers  in  all 
newspapers,  tbe  spokesman  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  idea  and  said  the 
proposal  would  be  raised  with 
director-general  Dan  Mkhadi. 
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Invites  all  AUSTRALIAN  Visitors  in  Israel 

ll  t£lf)  to  attend 

AUSTRALIANS' DAY 

at  Ah uz at  Yetafim,  Haifa,  on  Thursday,  fan.  16, 1986 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Australian 
Federation  of  Wizo,  Mrs.  Nelly  Weiss,  World  Wizo 
Executive  Chairman  Mrs.  Nelly  Modai,  Representative  of 
the  Australian  Embassy  Mrs.  Cathy  Graham  and 
distinguished  Wizo  Leaders  from  Australia  and  Israel.  ■ 

A  visit  to  the  Raya  Jaglom  Day  Care  Centre  is  included  in  the 
programme. 

For  details,  cal!  f he  Wizo  Tourist  Department, 

116  Hayarkon  St,  Tel  Aviv,  Tei.  232939  or 

between  8  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  mmmhk 


TH£  HEBREW  UMVER5ITV 
OP  JERUJAIEIT) 
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The  Leonard  Davis  Institute  for  International  Relations 

invites  the  public  to  a  lecture  in  English 

&y 

Professor  Abraham  Ashkenasi 

Frew  University  Berlin 
on 

“GERMAN  NATIONALISM  AND  THE 
GERMAN  PEACE  MOVEMENT1 

Sunday,  January 19, 1986, 3.30  p-m. 

Room  502  Uafersdorf  Faculty  Club,  Mount  Scopus  Campus. 


TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Israel  Electric 
Corporation  board  of  directors  is  to 
discuss  on  Thursday  a  6  per  cent 
increase  in  salaries  which  reportedly 
bas  been  granted  to  its  workers  ille¬ 
gally. 

According  to  reports,  the  6  per 
cent  has  been  paid  to  workers  since 
last  April,  and  violates  Government 
Companies  Authority  regulations. 

Tbe  IEC  spokesman's  office  re- 


KiryatYara  strike 
shuts  high  schools 

HAIFA.  -  Nearly  1,000  high-school 
pupils  in  Kiryat  Yam  missed  lessons 
yesterday  and  kindergartens  dosed 
early  because  of  a  general  strike  by 
the  town's  400  munidpal  employees, 
induding  high-school  teachers. 

Tbe  employees  vowed  to  stay 
away  from  work  until  they  receive 
their  December  salaries.  ”It’s  not 
just  a  question  of  the  non-payment, 
we  have  not  been  told  when  we  will 
receive  our  wages,”  said  works  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Avshalom  Erev. 

Mayor  Benyamin  Shnal  said  the 
municipal  coffers  were  empty,  and 
with  debts  of  $800,000  it  could  not 
take  out  further  bank  loans  to  pay 
.the  wages*.  Jjfe  mumap^'ty .^.'de¬ 
manding  a  grant -from  the  Interior 
Ministry  to  cover  60  per  cent  of  its 
debts,  and  a  loan,  repayable  over 
five  years,  to  cover  the  remainder. 

D.R. 

Wizo  names  new  dab 
afterlife  member,  90 

A  women's  dub  was  inaugurated 
last  Wednesday  in  tbe  northwestern 
Samarian  settlement  of  Reihan  in 
honour  of  90-year-old  Ziila  Shobam. 
Attending  the  ceremony  were  Sbo- 
ham  herself,  members  of  her  family. 
World  and  Israel  Wizo  executives 
and  members  of  the  moshav. 

Established  six  years  ago,  Moshav 
Reihan  is  the  home  of  13  young 
families  and  a  Nahal  group.  The  dub 
will  serve  as  the  moshav's  commun¬ 
ity  centre. 

Shoham  bas  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  Wizo  since  its  foundation  6? 
years  ago.  She  was  bom  in  Palestine 
to  the  Belkind  family  of  Bilu  fame, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Henjiya  Gymnasia.  J.P.R. 
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Coffee  roasters 
strike  over 
frozen  prices 

Bv  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  country's  coffee  roas¬ 
ters  cooled  their  ovens  yesterday 
morning  because  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry  is  “ignoring  the  facts 
of  life  on  the  international  coffee 
market," 

The  60  roosting  houses  decided  at 
an  emergency  meeting  here  to  strike 
for  two  days  to  get  ministry  permis¬ 
sion  to  bring  their  prices  in  line  with 
the  soaring  cost  of  coffee  beans. 

They  say  the  price  must  go  up  by  at 
least  1 20  per  cent  to  allow  for  interna- 
tinal  raw  coffee  prices  shooting  up 
from  SI. 600  to  S3. 500  and  more  per 
ton.  The  retail  price  is  frozen  and 
controlled  by  the  ministry.  Israelis 
consume  20  tons  of  coffee  dally. 

“If  our  demands  are  not  met,  we 
shall  continue  with  an  indefinite 

strike  from  tomorrow,"  said  David 
Wolfcr  and  Michael  Reiner  of  (he 
coffee  roasters'  action  committee. 

They  said  they  would  like  the  price 
control  to  be  cancelled  -  “and  the 
roasters  to  be  allowed  to  compete.” 
They  believed  that  the  market  forces 
u  nuld  then  keep  the  price  adj ustment 
to  about  100  per  cent:  NIS  16  per  kilo 
for  the  cheapest  sort,  instead  of  the 
present  price  NIS  8  per  kilo. 

They  noted  that,  while  their  prices 
uere  frozen,  (he  importers  had 
raised  the  price  they  charge  for  uo- 
roasted  beans  by  70  per  cent  since  the 
new  economic  programme  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  July,  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  on. 

They  said  about  1.000  workers 
make  their  living  from  roasting  cof¬ 
fer.  and  another  1.000  are  engaged  in 
distribution. 

Coffee  importer  Yosef  Bekhar  ex¬ 
plained  that  prices  had  shot  up  on  the 
international  coffee  market  as  the 
result  of  a  serious  drought  in  Brazil, 
ihc  major  coffee  producer,  which 
had  lust  18  million  bags  of  coffee 
because  of  the  weather.  As  a  result 
they  had  been  forced  to  raise  their 
prices  to  the  roasters  from  S2.000  to 
over  S5.000  per  ton. 

U  offer  complained  that  tbe  Indus¬ 
try  and  Trade  Ministry  had  “totally 
ignored"  all  their  letters,  memos  and 
cables  on  the  subject. 


fused  to  comment  on  the  topn.  m.i;- 
ing  that  an  announcement  »t>uld  he 
made  after  the  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Sources  close  to  the  IEC  said  the\ 
believed  the  matter  was  mainly  a 
technical  one.  and  had  arisen  be¬ 
cause  of  yesterday's  cabinet  session 
in  which  a  proposal  backed  In  ihc 
IEC  to  lower  rales  to  consumers  was 
discussed.  Y.O. 

Tsur  calls  for  discussion 
of ‘grave  aliya  situation’ 

Absorption  Minister  Yo'aco\ 

Tsur  has  issued  an  urgent  call  to 
Prime  Minister  Peres  and  Jewish 
Agency  executive  chairman  A  rye 
Dulzin  to  convene  the  joint  agency- 

government  coordinating  body  to  . 

y  discuss  the  "grave  aliya  situation.  "  Kupat  HolilH  III  need 
e  Tsur's  action  follows  his  ministry  S  n<?  rn  nhormariotc 

t  publication  last  week  of  figures  OI  Pna™aClSIS 

showing  that  1985  saw  the  lowest  Kupat  Holim  Claiit  needs  50 
[j  number  of  newcomers  arriving  in  the  pharmacists  to  work  at  its  clinics,  the 

.  country  since  the  establishment  of  health  fund's  spokesman  said.  Kupat 

the  state.  The  figure  for  the  year  was  Holim  has  sent  letters  to  university 

r  11.298  olim.  students,  urging  them  to  study  phar- 

1  Meanwhile.  Youth  Aliya  head  Uri  macology  and  offering  them  employ- 
t  Gordon  told  the  annual  conference  ment  afterwards,  but  so  far  there 

/  of  Telem.  the  Movement  for  Zionist  have  been  no  takers,  he  said. 

Fulfilment,  that  the  Zionist  Orga-  According  ro  the  health  fiind;  no 
r  nization  was  not'  doing  enough  to  one  wants  to  be  a  public  servant  - 

;  help  people  who  were  rcad>  to  li\  e  in  pharmacists  would  rather  set  up 

Israel.  J.P.R.  their  own  businesses.  J.S.I. 

Travel  agents  demand  Tourist  raped  in  capital 
quick  ‘shekelization" 

The  Israel  Travel  Agents  Asso-  Jerusalem's  Old  City.  The  tourist, 
ciation  has  sent  urgent  cables  to  accompanied  by  her  22 -year-old  girl 
1  Ministers  Moda'i.  Ya'acobi.  Sharon.  friend,  was  attacked  by  two  young 
Corfu  and  Sharir  demanding  the  men  as  they  left  a  nightclub  on 
speedy  and  total  shekelization  of  the  Rehot.  Aka  Bat  Tekiye,  police  re¬ 
market  in  order  to  maintain  travel  ported. 

agents'  profits.  Jerusalem  police  arrested  two  re- 

Flight  tickets  are  among  the  few  si  dents  of  the  Old  City-,  aged  23  and 

items  that  still  have  a  dollar  price  IS.  They  will  be  brought  before  a 

tag.  an  ITAA  spokesman  told  The  magistrate’s  court  judge  today  for  an 
Jerusalem  Post.  Since  travel  agents  extension  of  their  remands, 
are  no  longer  compensated  by  air-  Meanwhile,  a  23-year-old  English 
lines  for  losses  incurred  through  cur-  tourist  was  arrested  for  disturbing 
rency  devaluation,  and  the  option  of  the  peace  and  resisting  arrest  yester- 
safeguarding  their  mones 's  value  b>  d.i>  after  she  disrobed  in  the  Hahn  al 
investing  in  Patam  accounts  has  be-  Zed  quarter  of  Jerusalem's  Old  City, 
come  a  thing  of  the  past,  travel  The  tourisr  was  taken  co  Givat  Shaul 

agents  are  fearful  that  their  profits  psychiatric  hospital  after  police 

will  evaporate  into  thin  air  unless  the  finally  succeeded  in  dressing  her. 
government  acts  soon .  O.  F.  C.  B.A. 


Business  or  pleasure, 
we  give  you  more 


-J'' 


Daily  nonstop  Copenhagen  -  Bangkok 

Widebody  afternoon  non-  and  most  relaxing  shortcut 
ffop  flights  with  conve-  between  West  and  East, 
lient  connections  to  Hong-  The  superb  service  aboard 
Cona,  Taipei,  Seoul,  Sin-  SAS  &  THAI  flights  will 


Widebody  afternoon  non¬ 
stop  flights  with  conve¬ 
nient  connections  to  Hong- 
Kong,  Taipei,  Seoul,  Sin¬ 
gapore,  Tokyo,  Australia* 
and  other  major  cities  in 
the  Far  East. 

Whether  you  travel  Tourist, 
Business  or  First  Class,  you 
stand  to  gain  the  fastest 


help  you  smooth  the  ride. 
Business  or  pleasure,  give 
us  a  call  and  we'll  give  you 
more. 

Full  details  at  your  travel 
agent. 

_  "5x  weekly 


32  Ben  Yehuda  Road,  Tel.  03-292233,  Tel  Aviv 
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Shopping  &  Eating 
In  Jerusalem 


ROSES  ARE 
BLOOMING 
IN  TALPIOT... 

well  not  quite  yet,  but  GlNAT 
TAMAR  has  some  of  the  finest 
tea  roses,  polyanthas  and 
climbers  ready  for  planting 
NOW. 

Ail  colours,  many  varieties 
including  Don  Juan,  Chrysler, 
Iceberg.  Baccarat  Blue  Moon, 
Peace  etc.  Plant  those  trees, 
pick  that  fruit  —  we've  Almond, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Lemon,  Apple, 
Plum,  etc.  Plant  annuals  now  for 
winter  and  spring  flowering  — 
we've  Pansies,  Phlox, 
Columbine,  Lobelia,  Candula, 
Nemesla  etc.  Alt  at  GlNAT 
TAMAR.  And  we've  a  first  class 
outdoor  service.  English 
speaking  Avrter  and  Gaby  will 
design,  plant  and  maintain  your 
garden,  large  or  small,  balcony 
or  conservatory.  GlNAT  TAMAR, 
17  REHOV  BEITAR,  (bus  7). 
Winter  hours  Sun.  -  Thurs.  7-  5 
p.m.,  Friday  7  a.m.  -3  p.m.  Tef. 
02-719972. 

AT  LAST! 

A  COUNTRY  STYLE 
BREAD  SHOP 

Remember  the  okt  days  when 
bread  was  bread?  Well  they're 
back  with  DAG  AN.  Over  20 
scrumptious  breads  - 
wholewheat,  rye,  Russian, 
farmhouse,  French  country, 
pumpernickel,  French  baguette 
all  fresh  and  waiting  for  you 
(hands  off- no  touching  please). 
And  there's  rolls,  muffins, 
croissants,  apple  turnovers, 
brownies,  and  natural  cakes. 
And  on  Ttwrs  &  Friday -special 
Shabbat  ballot,  white  and 
wholewheat  Sun  thru'  Thurs  all 
day  8.30-6  p.m.  Fri.  til  1.30  p.m. 
Tel.  231574.  Special  orders 
welcome.  DAGAN,  23 
SHAMMAI. 


RUCHAMA  -  ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE  COOKIN 
AT  ITS  BEST. 


Tasty  is  the  word  to  describe 
Yemenite  cooking  and  it's 
inexpensive.  You  can  have 
Melawach,  the  fabulous  flaky 
pancake/pita  with  hot  and  spicy 
sauces  or  with  honey,  hot 
chocolate  and  walnuts.  Great 
Yemenite  soups  with  hllbe  and 
saluf  (Yemenite  bread).  Meat 
dishes,  melawach  with  chopped 
meat  and  spices  etc.  etc.  And 
you'll  come  out  with  money  in 
your  pocket  At  RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE  RESTAURANT  & 
BAR  3  YA'AVETZ  ST  by  47 
Jaffa  Rd.  Tel.  246565.  Open 
Sun.  —  Thurs.  11  a.m.  — 
midnight.  Saturday  after 
Shabbat  Kosher.  CLOSED 
TONIGHT  OWING  TO  PRIVATE 
HENNA  PARTY. 


BREATHTAKING 

ANDAFFEUZDIG 

Your  relatives  are  visiting"  from 
abroad  and  want  to  take  you  out 
Where?  Suggest  MEI NAFTOAH , 
the  fine  restaurant  with  the  most 
wonderful  view  and  setting 
imaginable.  And  it's  right  here  in 
Jerusalem.  Excellent  Middle 
Eastern  cuisine  -  stuffed 
vegetables,  Moroccan  cigars, 
oven  baked  meats,  grills,  fish, 
wines  and  Rqueurs.  It's  the  place 
where  knowledgeable  Israelis 
eat  MEI  NAFTOAH  in  LIFTA-  at 
the  Tel  Aviv  exit  from  Jerusalem, 
after  the  two  gas  station*  take  the 
new  road  on  the  right  fellow  the 
RESTAURANT  sign  for  one 
kilometre.  Open  Sun.-Thurs. 
noon  til  midnight,  Sat.  after 
shabbat,  dosed  Friday.  Kosher 
of  course,  ideal  for  post 
barmitzvah  lunches.  Tel.  02- 
521374,  ask  for  Mira  or  EK. 


_  ran*  Arts’ 

SS*  Exclusive  Tsl- 

Home  In  Jerusalem  'i 

Don't  end  your  visit  to  the  Otd 
City  without  a  stop  at  the  only 
gallery  in  Israel  where  fibre  Is  an 
art  form  —  The  Courtyard 
Gallery.  Cotton,  wool,  silk  and 
other  natural  fibres  are  fashioned 
into  exquisite  items.  There’s  fine 
art  you  can  hang  on  your  wall  — 
weavings,  batiks,  tapestries, 
appliques  and  Beduin 
embroideries.  And  ingenious 
and  attractive  handicrafts, 
including  sweaters,  hand-woven 
shawls,  challah  covers,  kippot, 
pillows  and  Yemenite 
basketware.  All  by  Israel's 
leading  fibre  designers  and 
craftspeople,  and  in  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  The  Courtyard  Gallery 
open  daily  10-6,  Friday  10-1. 

16  Tlferet  Yisrael  Street  in  the 
Jewish  Quarter.  Phone  287802. 

MASHTELA  AVI 
SUPPLIES  ALL  TOUR 
GARDENING  NEEDS 

If  you  want  a  lovely  green  garden 
or  balcony  and  your  bank 
manager  won't  help  then  go  to 
MASHTELA  AVI.  the  plant 
nursery  at  Malka  (Manahat). 
Their  selection  is  vast  and  their 
prices  are  reasonable.  They've 
everything  for  winter  planting  • 
bulbs  and  seeds  —  anemones, 
phlox,  stocks,  ranunculus, 
alissum,  asters,  snapdragon 
pansies  etc.  Their  selection  .of 
house  plants  and  seedlings  is 
overwhelming  and  they've 
everthing  else,  pots  and  holders, 
fertilisers,  tools,  etc.  and 
MASHTELA  AVI  will  give  you 
back  IS  35  on  every  empty 
throwaway  plastic  plant  holder. 
Well  worth  a  visit — at  GESHER 
MALKA  —  almost  on  the  bridge 
on  the  way  to  KJryat  Yovel  from 
town.  Tel.  02-411853.  Sun.- 
Thur.  7  -  3,  4  -  6,  dosed 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Friday  7 
-2. 

RIDDLE  OF 
THE  WEEK _ 

How  do  the  following  LOW  fares; 
SI  49,  S265,  $415,  $525,  $585, 
$650.  $719,  $977  match  up  with 
flights  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Johannesburg  and 
London.  Some  are  return  fares, 
some  are  not;  some  are  for 
youth,  and  one  is  payable  in  10 
unlinked  payments.  It  you  can't 
figure  it  oirt,  let  us  help.  We  take 
the  guessing  game  out  of  travel 
and  you're  the  winner.  The  prize 
— an  incredibly  LOW,  LOW  fare. 
ZIONTOURS  JERUSALEM,  23 
HILLEL  ST.  (next  to  Shammai  SL 
Post  Office).  Tel.  02-233326/7/8. 
Open  every  day  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
6.30  p.m.;  Wed.  and  Fri.  til  1  p.m. 

Mark  Feldman, 
Your  travel  professional 

THE  NEW  LE  SOUFFLE 
HAS  INFLATION  ON  THE 
ROPES 

Four  of  us  went  to  dinner,  we  ate 
our  fill  from  Chef  Giacoma's 
exciting  menu  of  French  dairy 
and  vegetarian  delicacies  and 
we  had  change  from  JS50.000. 
That’s  the  new  LE  SOUFFLE  - 
warm  stylish  atmosphere  in  a 
unique  location,  give-away- 
prices.  They've  appetizing 
soups,  tempting  safaris,  souffles 
and  fish  dishes,  super  home¬ 
made  desserts  and  pies.  At  lunch 
time  there's  a  fantastic  buffet  - 
soup,  and  all  you  can  eat  for  only 
IS7.500  plus  service.  That's  the 
new  LE  SOUFFLE  at  17  REHOV 
YAFO  (across  from  City  Hall  -  on 
the  way  to  the  Jaffa  Gate). 
Business  is  booming  so  we 
suggest  you  reserve  02-233745. 
Kosher  of  course. 


AW**e  vNion\ 


Invites  Reagan  to  pay  him  a  visit 


Gaddafi  gives  journalists  rare  ^impse  of  family 


By  KATE  DOURIAN 

TRIPOLI  (Reuter).  -  With  the  flair  of  a  master 
showman,  Libyan  leader  Muammar  Gaddafi 
accorded  a  handful  of  women  journalists  a  rare 
glimpse  of  his  family  in  his  Beduin  tent  -  then 
invited  President  Ronald  Reagan  to  come  too. 

Gaddafi  said  the  U.S.  president  would  change 
his  mind  about  him  being  a  terrorist  if  he  came  to 
visit  him. 

“He  would  see  I  don't  live  in  trenches  with  hand 
grenades  in  my  belt  or  carry  a  pistol.  They  think  l 
don’t  laugh  or  smile,  that  l  have  no  family,”  he 
told  the  reporters  on  Saturday. 

The  43-year-old  Gaddafi  was  flanked  by  his  wife 
Safiya  and  four  of  bis  seven  children  in  his  tent 
pitched  inside  the  fortified  Bab-el-Azzazia  bar¬ 
racks  on  the  outskirts  of  Tripoli. 


He  confided  that  he  tried  to  help  his  children 
with  their  homework  and  that  he  wanted  them  all 
to  grow  up  to  be  doctors . 

Gaddafi,  exploiting  the  presence  of.a  big  press 
corps  which  descended  on  Tripoli  since  a  crisis 
flared  with  the  U.S,.  told  me  women;  *Tm 
inviting  Reagan  through  you."  _  ,  , 

Reagan  has  imposed  economic  sanctions  on 
Libya  and  denounced  Gaddafi  as  a  barbarian, 
accusing  him  of  harbouring  the  AbuNidal  terror¬ 
ists,  blamed  for  attacks  which  killed  19  people  in 
-  Rome  and  Vienna  airports  on  December  27. . 

Gaddafi,  bora  to  nomadic  parents,  was  dress¬ 
ed  in  Beduin  style  when  he  presented  his  family 
to  the  women  reporter.  His  32-year-old  wife  was 
dressed  in  a  red  and  black  outfit.  Her  head  was 
uncovered. 


She  said  she  did  notfike  pofitics.  Safiya  recalled 
she  Was  a  student  nurse  when  she  first  saw 
Gaddafi.  He  had  just  had  an  operation  to  remove 
his  appendjxshortly  after  seizing  power  as  a  young 
army  officer  in  1969.  Only  one  of  their  seven 
children  is  a  girl,  named  after  his  mother.  . 

Gaddafi  said  he  would  like  more  children. 

•  -  He  said  several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  died 
‘  of  malaria  befote  he  was  bom.  So  he  insisted,  that 
his  own  children  take  up  the  medical  profession  to 
help  the  starving  and  the  sick  in  Africa.  . 

Although  devoted  to  his  children,  Qaddafi  has  a 
hard  time  remembering  their  ages.  Safiya  listened 
quietly,  clutching  her  four-year-old  son.  Seif  al- 
Arab  (the  sword  of  the  Arabs),  closely  to  her 

breast.  Gaddafi  does  not  want  his  wife  to  cover  her 

head.ltis  a  custom  which  hasno  meaning,  he  said, 


Dadosh  y  ©ii 

-ByPAWLKOTair 
'tlie  j^pbmy;  sides  tcrvxgr^erasaleixi 


Security  tightened  in  Europe’s  airports 

Craxi  warns  of  more 
terrorism  in  Italy 


ROME.  -  Prime  Minister  Bettmo 
Craxi  has  warned  that  because  of 
unresolved  conflicts  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  Italy  runs  a 
high  risk  of  more  terrorist  attacks 
like  the  airport  gun  battle  in  which  16 
people  died  last  month 

Craxi  sounded  his  warning  as 
security  was  tightened  at  airports  in 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  after  Interpol  warned  them 
that  the  sites  might  be  targeted  for  an 
attack.  Patrols  in  most  West  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  been  beefed  up 
and  are  backed  by  plainclothes 
policemen  following  Interpol’s 
warning. 

Craxi  in  a  half-yearly  report  to 
parliament  on  the  activities  of  the 
civilian  and  military  intelligence  ser¬ 
vices.  listed  the  Palestinian  problem 
and  Lebanon  as  two  of  the  “high  risk 


factors”  that  threatened  Italywith 
further  terror. 

He  warned  of  the  “permanent 
danger  posed  by  certain  Middle  East 
groups  whose  terrorist  initiatives  can 
be  seen  in  the  wider  -  context  of 
international  subversion.” 

Graxi’s  report  of  parliament,  a 
confidential  document  which  was 
quoted  widely  and  consistently  in 
Italian  newspapers,  said  divisions 
within  the  Palestinian  movement 
and  between  moderate  and  hardline 
Arab  governments  could  also  foster 
terrorist  attacks  involving  Italy. 

The  Italian  news  agency  reported 
yesterday  feat  Mohammed  Sarham, 
the  only  surviving  terrorist  of  fee 
Rome  airport  attack,  has  been 
moved  from  a  Rome  military  hospit¬ 
al  to  a  maximum  security  prison  in 
central  Italy,  about  130km.  north  of 
Rome.  (Reuter,  AFP,  A P) 


Because  of  recent  terrorist  action,  Amsterdam’s  SdUploi  airport  has 
tafcpn  special  security  precautions  in  common  wife  other  -  West 
European  conntriea.  Here  two  armed  plainsdothes  men  are  on  guard 
in  the  departure  hall.  .  (neater  telephoto) 


i  Heseltine  steps  up  attacks 
on  Thatcher  for  ‘effrontery’ 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Former  de¬ 
fence  secretary  Michael  Heseltine, 
who  resigned  last  week  over  a  row  on 
the  rescue  of  Britain’s  only  helicop¬ 
ter  firm,  yesterday  intensified  his 
!  attacks  cm  Prime  Minister  Thatch¬ 
er's  handling  of  the  affair. 

Heseltine,  whose  abrupt  resigna- 
!  tion  on  Thursday  is  already  seen  as 
1  having  damaged  Thatcher’s  public 
|  standing,  renewed  charges  that  she 
1  had  acted  without  majority  cabinet 
backing  to  thwart  the  European  bid 
he  favoured. 

Thatcher's 

!  of  fee  ailing  Westland  firm  “was  an 
affront  to  our  constitutional  prac¬ 
tices,"  he  told  an  interviewer  on 
commercial  British  television. 

He  said  the  prime  minister  had 
gone  back  an  a  promise  to  hold  a 


cabinet  meeting  in  December  to  dis¬ 
cuss  further  a  bid  by  a  European 
consortium,  although  his  cabinet 
colleagues  had  supported  continued 
consideration  of  fee  offer. 

Thatcher  has  insisted  her  govern¬ 
ment  has  remained  neutral  in  the 
affair,  saying  Westland,  whose 
board  favours  a  rescue  package  led 
by  U.S.  helicopter  giant  Sikorsky 
and  Flat  of  Italy,  must  be  allowed  to 
decide  on  its  own  future. 

The  row,  focusing  freskajjention 
.  jn-what  manyianomenfeibra^ee  as 
'.Thatcher’s  autocratic  leadership, 
appeared  set  to  dragon  as  Westland 
admitted  that  a  crucial  shareholders 
meeting  tomorrow  could  end .  in 
deadlock  or  adjournment  without  a 
vote. 


Much-delayed  space  shuttle 
finally  blasts  off  into  space 


CAPE  CANAVERAL,  Florida 
(AP).  -  Space  shuttle  Columbia  and 
a  crew  of  seven  shed  a  postponement 
jinx  yesterday  and  thundered  into 
orbit  to  kick  off  America’s  busiest 
year  in  space  with  the  first  of  15 
scheduled  shuttle  launches. 

The  108-ton  space  plane  blasted 
off  its  pad  at  6:55  a.m.,  lighting  up 
the  predawn  sky  wife  its  213  metre 
tail  of  fire. 

The  launch  had  been  postponed 
seven  times  since  December  18,  a 
record  for  fee  shuttle  programme. 

Mission  commander  Robert  Gib¬ 
son,  summing  up  the  crew’s  good 
spirits,  radioed  as  be  entered  the 
spacecraft  cockpit,  ”1  think  we’ve 
got  a  winner  today.” 

“Welcome  to  space,”  mission  con¬ 


trol  radioed  the  ship  as  it  settled  into 
orbit  322  kilometres  above  fee 
globe. 

It  was  fee  first  flight  in  more  than 
two  years  for  tire  flagship  of  the 
nation’s  shuttle  fleet,  which  has 
undergone  an  extensive  overhaul. 
The  crew  includes  a  Florida  con¬ 
gressman  and  fee  first  Hispanic- 
American  astronaut. 

During  a  five-day  mission,  fee 
astronauts  are  to  release  an  RCA 
communications  satellite,  perform 
more  than  a  dozen  experiments  and 
make  fee  first  extensive  observa¬ 
tions  from  space  of  Halley’s  Comet. 
It  is  fee  first  of  three  consecutive 
shuttle  flights  that  will  study  fee 
comet. 


Black  activist  leader  killed  near  Jo’burg 


!  JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  -  A 
black  anti-apartheid  activist  who  was 
to  have  met  wife  a  top  U.S.  State 
Department  official  yesterday  was 
chased  from  his  home  and  hacked  to 
death,  witnesses  said  yesterday. 

Ampie  Mayisa,  58,  was  murdered 
by  about  10  blacks,  described  as 
ing  his  political  opponents,  about 
two  hours  after  sundown  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  witnesses  said. 

The  incident  occurred  a  day  be¬ 
fore  Chester  Crocker,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  had  planned  to  tour  black 
slums  east  of  Johannesburg  and 
meet  wife  cofhmunity  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  Mayisa. 

Mayisa  was  active  in  his  Leandra 
black  township,  about  120  km.  east 


of  Johannesburg,  opposing  white- 
imposed  community  councils  and 
the  rent  hikes  that  those  councils- 
forced  on  residents.  The  victim  was 
generally  known  as  a  supporter  of 
the  United  Democratic  Ffont,  fee 
nation's  largest  multi-racial  orga¬ 
nization  opposed  to  apartheid.  - 

Witnesses  and  Leandra  residents 
said  the  Zulu-speaking  attackers,, 
who  returned  to  the  home  yesterday 
morning,  called  themselves  “con¬ 
cerned  residents”  who  opposed  fee 

UDF. 

Anglican  bishop  Simeon  Nkoane 
said  that  residents  (relieved  fee 
attackers  were  loyal  to  Inkatha,  a 
Zulu  political  movement  opposed  to 
the  UDF. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Malcolm  Rifkmd  named  to  TtaRteher’scabnirt 

LONDON  (JTA).  -  Malcolm  Rifkind,  a  39-year-old  lawyer,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  making  him  the  youngest  person  in 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  cabinet  and  its  fifth  Jewish-bom  member. 

Bora  and  educated  in  Scotland,  Rifkind  for  fee  past  three  years  was 
minister  of  state  at  fee  Foreign  Office  in  charge  of  European  and  East-West 
questions.  * 

Rifkind  replaces  George  Younger,  who  becomes  defence  secretary 
following  the  resignation  of  Michael  Heseltine  last  week. 

At  least  12  dk  as  Cairo  buOdiiigs  collapse 

CAIRO  (AP).  -  Five  apartment  buildinBS  oxMWGrc?wd«f  ctQfTOehtie  street 
collapsed  yesterday  morning,  lolling  at jleast;.  12 ..and  wc^di^scores  of 
inhabitants,  eyewitnesses  said.  ■ 

A  local  resident  saidfhe  buildings  Were  very  old  and  that  a  government 
expert  had  been  scheduled  to  examine  them  last  week  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  pulled  down. 

WWHJapanese  said  aiding  Malaysian  rebels 

KUALA  LUMPUR  (Reuter).  -  Two  Japanese  soldiers  lost  in  the  jungle  in 
World  War  n  are  still  there,  helping  communist  guerrillas  to  maintain  their 
weapons,  fee  Malaysian  national  news  agency  Bemama  reported  yesterday. 

The  agency  quoted  security  officials  as  saying  fee  outlawed  Communist 
Party  of  Malaya  found  the  soldiers  near  the  Thai  border  in  1948  and  put  them 
to  work  repairing  war-vintage  arms  and  making  bombs  and  booby  traps. 

Danish  court  orders  teenager  confined  to  local  zoo 


a  crisis  aQhosp^^h^brokcii  croi 
because :  a  dispute  .  between,  club 
chairman  Moshe  Dacksh  and  dub! 
idoLUn  MakpiiHan  has:  resulted  in 
Dadosh  tendering  rfttS  resignation. 
The  Herat  party,  are  ptessuring;ttie 
Betar  boss  “  to  remain  in his  post/ 
Malmilfian  drains  feat  be  agreed 
ro  Dadosh 's  ,'r  equestTO/wait  time 
months  for  payment  of  bemuses  due 
to  him,  and  feat  fee  period  has 
expired  without  fee  money  being 
paid,  so,  he  is demanding  a  bank 
guarantee  from  the  dub.  which  is  in 
dire  financial  straits:  Tie  star  mid¬ 
fielder  refased  to  play  for  Betar,  on 
-Saturday  against  Maccabi-Peiah  Tik- 
va  oh  fee  ground  feat  he  was  injured, 
and  Betar  Ida  2-0.. Dadosh, is.  up  in . 
arms  about  Malmilhan's  demand. 

Soccer  feast  * 

By  PAUL  KOHN 

TEL  A VJV.  -.The  Ramat  Gan  Sta¬ 
dium  will  become  a  popular  training 
ground  for  World  Cup  soccer  teams 
on  their  way  to  Mexico  in  May. 
.Argentina  is  the  latest  country  that 
will  play  against  Israel  prior  to  fee 
World  Cup  finals.  They  will  play 
hereon  May  4.  . 

Scotland  play  Israel  at  Ramat  Gan 
at  fee  end  of  thus  month.  The  date  of 
the  game  is  still  to  be  finalised.  It  will 
give  Israelis  an  idea  of  what  might 
have  been,  if  only  Israel  had  beaten 
Australia  in  the  World  Cup  qual¬ 
ifying  games.  England  will  officially 
open  fee  national  stadium  on  Febra-  i 
ary  26.  Before  feeir  game  here,  F 
England  play  against  Egypt  ia  Cairo. 

Argentina  won  the  World  Cup 
eight  years  ago,  fee  last  time  the 
finals  were  played  in  Latin  America, 
and  are  second  fayourites  to  Brazil 
to  win  in  Mexico. 

Yentrda?  Liverpool  beat  Watford  3-2  t*  an 
Eagtbb  Rrst-  Division  match.  In  the  French 

League.  Parfe-Safat-Germain  tfretr  M  with 
Brest  to  retain  (Mr  record  unbeaten  ran  of  25 
,  coma  without  defeat,  C  tat  never  before 
1  acosatpBdied  in  French  IboflmlL 

Israel  and  Europe 

ByPAULKOHN 

TEL  AVIV.  -  UEFA's  Executive 
Committee  will  examine  a  special 
committee  study  on.  Israel  at  its  . 
Rome  meeting  next  month.  The  spe- 
dal  committee  was  set  up  by  Fife  and 
Ucfa  to  try  to  find,  a  solution  tp-fee 
problems  surrounding  the  Jewish 
State  in  fee  context  of  European  and 
world  soccer.  - 

“It  is  difficult  to  gauge  whether 
the  recommendations  will  be  in  our 
favour,  or  not,  Azrikam  Milchan, 
.fee.  Football  Association .  Vice- 
|  Chairman,  who  was  Israel’s  sole 
spokesman  before  fee',  committee, 

•  tolu  me  upon  his  return  here  last 
night-' 

The  Bvc  non  committee,  cnmpririag  mat 
ben  from  Oxcboatoretta,  DeuMf*,  Uofiood, 
Extend  and  UFA.  Hitting  in  Zorteh,  beard  jg 
MHchaaatres  brad's  bohtfoa  tat  Mmiatiamil  ^ 
wooer  tfnoe  Mag  Ousted  from  Ariattflwthaft.  A 
farther  meeting  or  (be  Committee  waa  wlom 
dialed  far  tbc  Wd  of  February,  and  t ta  recoin- 
mesiatkxs  ariB  be  presented  before  the  Eore- 
pean  Soccer  Federation  (UEPA)  CoogreM  hi 
LUbontatApriL 

The  land  F.A.  delegation  of  MBdmn,  FA. 
CHrman  Sbanl  Stir]  md  Yoacov  Erd,  tbc 
imdnjItBtnl,  abo  met  with  UEFA  Ptraf- 
dent  Jocqnca  Goerges  of  France. 


COPENHAGEN  (AFP).  -  A  Danish  youth  aged  17  is  likely  to  have  a  beastly  I  SllUIlX  FCSigDS 
time  while  awaiting  trial  on  a  theft  ebargo  -  he  is  being  kept  in  a  zoo. 

On  Friday  fee  Copenhagen  Appeal  Court  approved  an  order  by  a  lower 
court  at  Gladsaxe  that  fee  youth  should- be  detained  at  fee  zoo  between 
Herning  and  Silkeborg,  on  the  Jutland  peninsula,  until  his  case  comes  up. 

The  Appeal  Court  judges  gave  no  reason  for  their  derision,  but.  legal 
sources  said  they  probably  wanted  to  keep  the  boy  away  from  the  hardened 
criminals  he  might  meet  in  prison. 


India  introdoces  MiG-27  to  its  air  force 

NEW  DELHI  (AFP).  -  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  on  Saturday  formally 
inducted  the  Soviet-built  MxG-27  all-weather  supersonic  strike  aircraft  into 
fee  Indian  Air  Force. 

“Fly  them  Izard  and  fly  them  well,’’  Gandhi,  a  former  airline  pilot,  told  the 
airmen  ata  ceremony  held  at  a  western  airbase.  Press  Trust  of  India  reported. 

India  and  Syria  are  fee  only  countries  outside  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  get  the 
MSG-27,  codenamed  “Flogger-D”  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organize-  j  vrai_flvQ  i-om* 
lion.  It  represents  some  of  fee  Soviet  Union’s  most  advanced  technology  in  |  nCutujd  iJiCc 
airframe  design,  engines,  avionics  and  weapons. 


ByPAULKOHN 

REHOVOT.  -  Yitzhak  Shum,  the 
coach  of  Maccabi  Sha’araytm  here, 
resigned  yesterday,  after  his  team 
lost  1-0  to  bottotn-of-fee-table  Mac¬ 
cabi  Jaffa.  Sha’arayim,  promoted  at 
fee  beginning  of  fee  season,  have 
won  only  one  of  their  12  league 
games,  and  Shura  says  feat  fee  play¬ 
ers  badly  need  motivation,  and  feat 
they  arc  not  yet  ready  for  National 
League  soccer.  This  was  the  first  * 
coaching  assignment  of  Shiun,  who 
represented  Israel  as  a  player  on 
numerous  occasions.  -i 


Colombian  guerrilla  boasts  of  158  murders 

BOGOTA  (Reuter).  -  A  Colombian  guerrilla  leader  met  fee  press  to  say  he 
was  proud  of  having  killed  158  people  and  to  pm  oo  display  six  people  about 
to  be  shot  as  army  informers. 

The  six,  including  a  14-year-old  boy,  were  shown  Friday,  bound  and 
chained  together,  in  Colombia’s  central  Andes  Mountain  range. 

Jose  Fedor  Rey,  leader  of  Colombia's  Ricardo  Franco  guerrillas,  told 
reporters  that  fee  captives  soon  would  undergo  “revolutionary  justice", 
bringing  to  164  the  number  of  people  killed  by  his  group  as  army  informers. 

Punjab  gunmen  increase  death  toD  to  13 

NEW  DEUCE  (Reuter).  —  Gunmen  shot  dead  a  doctor  and  wounded  a 
second  person  in  Punjab  yesterday. 

A  third  man  died  of  injuries  received  in  an  extremist  attack  in  the  Sikh  holy 
city  of  Amritsar  on  January  6.  Thirteen  people  have  now  been  killed  in 
Punjab  since  last  Monday. 

Amritsar  district  police  chief  S.S.  Viric  said  he  expected  more  violence 
because  large  numbers  of  Sikb  extremists  were  crossing  into  Punjab  from 
Pakistan. 


Soviet  foreign  minister  due  in  Japan  this  week 

Friendship  but  no  concessions  on  lost  islands 

TOKYO  (Reuter).  -  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  is  due  to  arrive  in  Japan  on 
Wednesday  for  a  four-day  official  visit,  highlight¬ 
ing  the  situation  in  Japan’s  northern  waters  - 
which  represent  a  frontier  as  crucial  to  East-West 
strategy  as  feat  between  fee  two  Gennanies. 

Forty-five  km.  across  the  wind-lashed  Soya 
Straits  lies  fee  bristling  Soviet  fortress  of  Sakhalin 
Island.  And  the  four  Kurile  islands  in  the  north  are 
the -focus  of  a  continuing  territorial  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations. 

Wife  fee  Russians  at  present  sending  out  signals 
of  friendship  towards  fee  Japanese,  Asian  diplo¬ 
mats  in  Moscow  have  said  Japan  would  raise  fee 
issue  of  sovereignty  over  the  Kuriles  wife  She¬ 
vardnadze  this  week.  But  Pravda  wrote  last  week 
that  Japanese  claim  to  fee  Kuriles  was  “unlaw¬ 
ful.” 

After  World  War  n  fee  Russians  wanted  to 
divide  defeated  Japan  like  Germany,  taking  the 
i  northernmost  island  of  Hokkaido  to  add  to  the 


four  small  Kurile  islands.  These  were  occupied  by 
fee  Russians  as  the  war  ended  and  are  still  held  by 
them.  TTitj  U.S.  and  Britain  killed  the  idea. 

The  Soya.  Straits  have  become,  strategically 
important  as  one  of  only  three  gaps  through  fee 
chain  of  Japanese  islands  which  fee  Vladivostok- 
based  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  could  use  to  reach  fee 
open  sea. - 

The  small  town  of  Wskkanai  on  Hokkaido 
island  is  where  Japan  peters  out  in  a  huddle  of 
shops,  a  weather-beaten  temple  and  some  shabby 
restaurants. 

On  fee  Weak  hflls  above  Wakkanai  radar  domes 
and  radio  masts  track  ships  and  aircraft  24  hours  a 
day.  Here  sits  fee  equipment  which  followed  the 
last  flight  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines-Boeing  747  wife 
269  people  aboard  in  September  1983. 

It  strayed  off  its  flightpafe  to  Seoul  above 
Sakhalin  and  was  shot  down  wife  a  missile  by  a 
Soviet-  Sukhoi  fighter.  Wakkanai-  recorded  the. 


Soviet  pilot’s  message:  “We  have  fired.  The  target 
is  destroyed.M 

Western  military  sources  say  the  Soviet  Pacific 
Fleet  now  numbers  835  ships,  making  300  pas¬ 
sages  through  fee  Soya  Straits  every  year.  There 
have,  been  recent  heavy  reinforcements  of 
warships  and  ’ submarines  in  fee  Okhotsk  under¬ 
water  trendies  lie  deep  and  hidden,  well  within 
missile  range  of  the  U.S.  mainland.-  - 

‘Their  increasing  number  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  not  least  to  Japan,”  says,  toe  Research 
Institute  for  Peace  and  Security  &  Tokyo,  a 
defence  think-tank. 

But  of  more  immediate  concern  to  Wakkanaf  s 
fishermen  was  an  incident  last  November  when  a 
Soviet  minesweeper  fired  ,  three  warning  shots 
across  the  bow  of  a  Japanese  fishing  boaL  . 

The  growth  of  fee  Soviet  navy  and  flights  by 
Soviet  aircraft  near  or  in  Japan’s  airspace  have 
prompted  Tokyo  to  strengthen  its  own  defence 
shield  in  recent  years. 


.  By  JACK  LEON 
Jerusalem  Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  International  distance 
runners  Pavel  and  Petr  KHaes  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Gerry  Staunton 
from  Ireland  will  be  among  the  300 
athletes  expected  for  tomorrow’s  in¬ 
augural  25- km  Netanya  road  race, 
which  is  being  held  in  aid  of  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces  fund  Labi. 
Leading  the  home  entry,  will  be  Dov 
Kremer,  winner  of  the  14-km  Jeru- 
salem  Amzaieg  Run  two  weeks  ago. 

Hie  race,  open  to  afl  turnert,  hergutaeA  ^ 
t*e  bred  Aasocbfln  of  Veteran  MWeteS 
OAVAj,  together  with  the  Netanya 

ky.  It  *•*»  under  w*jr  at  2  run.  Srw*  fae  start* 
town's  KBnr  Atannt  and  reghtratiwn  cob  be 
made  at  tbc  starting  point  from  U  bom-  E«*T 
(tee  fa  NIS  lfaSapp^nretlttetteltedBvreBtw 

be  a  2^km  fan-run,  for  w  Hch  the  charge  ^  ^ 
2.  Rare  manager  (s  Sorry  Stun  of  KB*”* 
Mtefamar  Rastaaraa. 

The  meet  wffl  be  Ok  fin*  rf  sewiM 
.jos"  planned  thb  year  ftr  ^ 

World  -Veterans  Championships.  wtdd»  ™ 
take  (dace  orer  the  same  coarte  te  March. 
mkr  the  ttspfees  of  the  XA1 VA. 

Doubles  maestros 

LONDON,  (Reuter).  A  Heinz 
Guntoardt  arid  B.alazs  Tiroezy,  the 
Wimbledon  ’■  men's  doubles  chain" 
pious,  reinforced  their  claim  to  he 
considered  fee  world’s  best  pa»' 
when  they  won  the  final  of  fee  WCr 
troubles  -Tournament  in  fee’  Ro)® 
Albert  Hall  here,  after,  a  titamc 


i. 


Christo,  yan  Reosbing.  Guntbarflt 
and  Tarocay  won  6-4,  l-6,'  7-6.  o-v 

-.64.  . 


yeore  old,  beat  Btirf  Sdkttttx  44,  W,  34,^15 
the  Q»aJ  etfthe  opadns  toarnanentrfCM: 
Grand  Prfa  drcslL  TlifawatWoodhri*^®^ 
Gnmdftfa  wta.  - -  ..  ■!'. 

.  1b  Washington,  Mfrrttai  Narfadk™-^ 
Zbia  Gatrbm  hhTQb^.Kvot 

KSsek  ftttfjfeafam  Bangs  £4, 
temHtnalsrfthe'Waahtepapt 

Basketball  tonight 


BarRGvGkBBMyofaMocBfivMKB*^;  ‘ 
Bap TA r BetatTA; Bifear fWaojarM* ., 
Hap  Haifa?  Bop  Holes.  } 


’  *i:. 


r^asi. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


UBONN 

NIT  ED  States  frustration  in  attempting  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  Libyan  leader.  Col.  Muammar  el- 
Qaddafi,  was  compounded  last  week  by  what 
some  American  commentators  portrayed  as 
the  craven  reaction  of  the  Western  European  allies.  Al¬ 
though  Canada  supported  Washington  and  Italy  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  restrict  weapons  sales  to  Libya,  the 
Europeans,  with  the  unanimity  of  a  Greek  chorus,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  unwillingness  to  follow  President  Reagan’s 
lead  in  attempting  to  isolate  Libya  by  imposing  economic 
sanctions 

Mr.  Reagan  personified  American  outrage  as  he  cas¬ 
tigated  Colonel  Qaddafi  for  supporting  the  cold-blooded 
attacks  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports  Dec.  27  in  which 
1R  people.  5  of  them  Americans,  were  killed.  He  severed 
virtually  all  trade  links  with  Libya,  froze  its  assets  in  the 
United  States  and  ordered  the  more  than  1,000  Amer¬ 
icans  working  there  to  depart.  And  he  said  Americans 
would  "not  understand"  if  other  countries  moved  into 
Libya  "to  take  commercial  advantage  of  our  departure." 

But  the  maverick  Libyan  leader,  whose  oil-blessed 
desert  nation  seemed  to  loom  larger  in  the  American 
imaginai.iun  than  its  population  of  four  million  might 
r.itrt  it ,  appeared  to  relish  the  attention.  His  state-run  tele¬ 
vision  reviled  Mr.  Reagan  as  “an  Israeli  dog  barking  in  a 
Zionist  kennel."  while  Colonel  Qaddafi  called  in  Western 
European  ambassadors  and  asserted  that  an  armed  con¬ 
flict  with  America  should  be  avoided  "because  violence 
is  an  act  of  madness."  Striking  a  pose  of  reasonableness, 
he  even  offered  to  cooperate  in  combating  terrorism. 

Far  from  looking  isolated,  Colonel  Qaddafi  won 
strong  support  from  Moscow,  where  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze  accused  Washington  of  '‘fla¬ 
grant  disregard  for  the  sovereignty  of  states,"  and  even 
from  Arab  nations  that  normally  have  little  stomach  for 
him  Contemplating  an  American  military  ossa ult  on*  a  • 
fellow  Arab,  they  irktf  to  avert  dsfioWdStVrf  tfirfrWMght1'1 : 
sabotage  the  fragile  Middle  East  peace  process  and  in¬ 
flame  their  populations. (Qaddafi  riding  high.  pag62.) " 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  conceded  that  he 
had  not  Had  "a  lot  of  success"  in  persuading  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  stage  was  being  set  for  a  classic  confrontation 
between  an  activist  America,  insistent  that  a  perceived 
evil  should  be  extirpated,  and  Western  Europeans  accus¬ 
tomed  to  coexisting  with  unpleasant  neighbors  and  less 
persuaded  of  the  redemptive  possibilities  of  diplomacy. 
The  issue  also  pitted  the  United  States,  which  feels  under 
attack  by  terrorist  outbursts  —  but  which  has  known  lit¬ 
tle  of  terrorism  at  home  —  against  Western  Europeans 
whose  capacity'  for  outrage  has  perhaps  been  dulled  by  a 
steady  drumbeat  of  atrocities  on  their  own  territory. 
After  the  latest  incidents,  thousands  of  jittery  Americans 
canceled  European  travel.  But  insouciant  Europeans 
stuck  to  vacation  plans,  assessing  the  odds  of  a  hand  gre¬ 
nade  in  an  airport  rather  as  skiers  do  Alpine  avalanches 
that  annually  take  a  number  of  lives. 

Some  policy  makers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
feared  that,  if  misplayed,  the  Ubyan-sanctions  question 
could  turn  into  a  humiliating  rerun  of  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration’s  failure  in  1982  to  block  West  European  partici¬ 
pation  in  building  a  Soviet  oil  pipeline  from  Siberia.  But 
initial  visits  by  American  ambassadors  to  foreign  minis¬ 
tries  suggested  that  friendly  persuasion,  not  threats  or 


Libyan  economic  ties 

Tripoli  s  major  trading  partners  in  1964 
(m  millions  Ol  U.S.  dollars; 

Imports  Exports 

Irom  LibvJ  to  Libya 

Italy 

2.527 

1.826 

West  Germany 

1.996 

885 

Spain 

969 

293 

France 

753 

233 

Turkey 

655 

155 

Yugoslavia 

407 

225 

Switzerland 

402 

110 

Netherlands 

366 

204 

Greece 

326 

120 

Rumania 

311 

140 

Industrialized  nations 

7.737 

5.086 

United  Slates 

9 

220 

European  Economic 

6.428 

3.817 

Community 

Developing  nations 

2.542 

1,572 

East  bloc 

240 

21 1 

Total  Libyan  trade 

10,5X9 

6,869 

■  iii’.-in 

Ilf  <«!.»■  I.li  v  Fuml 

VIENNA.  Dec.  27: 

~mviil  terminal 
,'in.ickecl  louf 


ATHENS.  June  14: 

TWA  tli.jrti  Hom  Athens 
one  dead 

Nov.  23:  Aitl>nei  liom 
Athens  n,i>;ved 
stormed  m  Mans  60 
killed 


the  hard  sell,  would  characterize  Washington’s  and-Qad- 
dafi  campaign  this  time.  Past  attempts  to  isolate  Libya 
eventually  lost  momentum,  and  some  Europeans  evi¬ 
dently  assumed  that  Washington's  attention  would,  as 
has  often  happened,  soon  swing  elsewhere. 

Leverage  Weakened 

For  West  European  Governments  deeply  worried 
about  unemployment,  pocketbook  considerations  took 
precedence  over  Atlantic  solidarity  or  the  morality  of  tol¬ 
erating  terrorism.  European  Community  countries  im¬ 
ported  Libyan  oil  and  gas  valued  at  $6.4  billion  in  1984 
while  exporting  $3.8  billion  worth  of  everything  from 
steel  to  detergents,  according  to  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund.  Colonel  Qaddafi  has  been  deft  at  making 
strategic  investments  with  friendly  West  Europeans, 
buying  a  13  percent  share  of  Fiat  in  Italy  and  placing  a  $5 
billion  order  for  a  steel  complex  with  Voest-Alpine,  a  fal¬ 
tering  Austrian  state-owned  company. 

Even  so,  the  Reagan  Administration's  initiative 
came  at  a  moment  when  the  Libyan  leader  was  far  more 
dependent  on  the  West  Europeans  than  they  on  him.  The 
40,000  Europeans  in  Libya,  15,000  of  them  Italians,  are 


vital  to  his  economy.  The  collapse  of  oil  prices  and  re¬ 
duced  demand  for  Libyan  light  crude  have  weakened 
Colonel  Qaddafi 's  leverage  in  Western  Europe,  which  In 
1984  bought  90  percent  of  his  oil.  Lower  oil  prices  have 
forced  Libya  to  cut  back  on  Western  European  imports. 

The  American  notion  that  the  Europeans  are  "soft” 
on  terrorism  does  not  apply  to  their  home-grown  vari¬ 
eties.  Italy  and  West  Germany,  Libya’s  biggest  trading 
partners,  quelled  their  own  Red  Brigades  and  Red  Army 
Faction  in  the  late  1970's.  Britain  has  kept  the  pressure 
on  in  its  long-running  battle  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Army.  And  democratic  Spain,  after  suffering  police  and 
military  casualties  worthy  of  a  small  insurrection,  has 
started  to  reduce  the  depredations  of  the  Basque  separa¬ 
tist  movement,  ETA.  Firsthand  experience  in  dealing 
with  domestic  terrorism,  however,  makes  some  West 
Europeans  wary  of  American  appeals  to  "uproot"  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  has  shown  considerable  resilience.  A  shad¬ 
owy  successor  generation  of  Red  Army  Faction  terror¬ 
ists  still  launches  episodic  bombings  in  West  Germany, 
and  Belgium  and  France  have  lately  been  shaken  by  in¬ 
digenous  terrorist  attacks. 

But  in  facing  up  to  Arab  and  state-sponsored  terror¬ 


ism,  the  Europeans  have  shown  less  resolve.  The  inner 
cities  of  many  capitals  have  become  polyglot,  multiraci- 
cal  centers  where  tracking  foreign  terrorists  equipped 
with  false  or  stolen  passports  is  a  formidable  challenge. 
Governments  sometimes  deliberately  look  the  other 
way.  In  Italy,  Palestinians  and  other  Arab  groups  have 
managed  to  stash  arms  in  Rome,  Genoa  and  Verona; 

1  Arab  suspects  have  sometimes  been  put  aboard  flights 
out  of  Italy  rather  than  arrested,  as  happened  with  Mo¬ 
hammad  Abbas,  who  was  suspected  of  directing  the 
Achille  Laura  hijacking: 

Austria’s  Interior  Minister,  Karl  Blecha,  insisted 
there  was  no  proof  of  Libyan  involvement  in  the  Vienna 
airport  attack,  accepting  as  true  the  testimony  under 
oath  of  the  two  surviving  Palestinian  gunmen;  Mr. 
Blecha  avoided  mentioning  that  the  terrorists  were 
traveling  on  Tunisian  passports  that  Tunisia  said  had 
been  confiscated  from  its  nationals  working  in  Libya. 

Like  others  in  Western  Europe,  the  Austrian  Minis¬ 
ter  may  have  known  that  the  terrorists'  patrons  were  not 
far  away  and  that  they  often  protect  their  gunmen  with 
dollars,  lire  and  marks.  For  Europeans,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  "isolate"  the  man  next  door. 


<  f  lK1 


From  the  Pentagon,  an  Ultimate  Battle  Plan 


Washington 

TH  E  military  is  rarely  very  explicit  about  how 
£fte  United  States  would  wage  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  now  Adm.  James  D. 
Watkins,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has 
provided  an  unusually  candid  glimpse  of  the  tactics 
being  considered  in  Pentagon  war  rooms.  In  an  article 
published  by  the  United  Stales  Naval  Institute,  he 
acknowledged  that  in  a  major  nonnuclear  conflict  the 
Navy  might  seek  to  attack  Soviet  submarines  _ 
carrying  nuclear  missiles.  Such  a  strategy,  conceded 
Admiral  Watkins,  the  first  nuclear  submarine  officer 
to  rise  to  the  Navy's  top  iob.  "is  not  without  risk. 
Some  analysts  maintain  that  the  risks  would  In  fact  be 
considerable,  and  that  the  strategy  could  lead  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respond  with  nuclear  weapons. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  the  admiral  s  article . 
“The  Maritime  Strategy'’: 


The  United  States  is  Inevitably  a  maritime 
nation,  and  the  United  States  and  its  Navy  have 
inescapable  global  respo^bUrties.  J 
designed  strategy  has  always  been  an  wnfja^v^but 
the  need  for  a  sound  strategy  has  grown  all  the  more 
i  mportant  as  the  Soviets  developed  a  formidable  blue- 
waier  Navy  able  to  challenge  U.S.  Interests 
worldwide.  Accordingly,  three  years 
reviewed  our  extant  strategy —a  strategy  wj^road 
contours  reasonably  well  understood,  but  one  which 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  rigor  Inherent  in 
codification.  The  result  of  that  effort  was  the 
Maritime  Strategy. 

The  Maritime  Strategy: 
Warfighting 

Should  war  come,  the  Soviets  would  prefer  to 
use  their  massive  ground  force  advantage  against 
Europe  without  having  to  concern  themselves  with 


a  global  conflict  or  with  actions  on  their  flanks.  It  is 
this  preferred  Soviet  strategy  the  United  States 
must  counter .  The  key  to  doing  so  is  to  ensure  that 
they  will  have  to  face  the  prospect  of  prolonged 
global  conflict.  Maritime  forces  have  a  major  role 
to  play  in  this  regard.  The  strategy  setting  forth 
their  contribution  consists  of  three  phases: 
deterrence  or  the  transition  to  war;  seizing  the 
initiative,  and  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 
There  are  no  fixed  time  frames  associated  with 
these  phases;  they  provide  a  broad  outline  of  what 
we  want  to  accomplish,  not  an  attempt  to  predict 
an  inherently  unpredictable  future. 

Maritime  Strategy 
and  War  Termination 

The  goal  of  the  overall  Maritime  Strategy, 
particularly  of  Phase  III,  is  to  use  maritime 
power,  in  combination  with  the  efforts  of  our  sister 
services  and  forces  of  our  allies,  to  bring  about  war 
termination  on  favorable  terms.  In  a  global  war, 
our  objectives  are  to: 

•Deny  the  Soviets  their  kind  of  war  by  exerting 
global  pressure,  indicating  that  the  conflict  will  be 
neither  short  nor  localized. 

•Destroy  the  Soviet  Navy:  both  important  in 
Itself  and  a  necessary  step  for  us  to  realize  our 
objectives. 

•Influence  the  land  battle  by  limiting 
redeployment  of  forces,  by  ensuring  reinforcement 
and  resupply,  and  by  direct  application  of  carrier 
air  and  amphibious  power. 

•Terminate  the  war  on  terms  accepts  ble  to  us 
and  to  our  allies  through  measures  such  as 
threatening  direct  attack  against  the  homeland  or 
changing  the  nuclear  correlation  of  forces. 


u  S  Navy 


‘The  strategy 
depends  on 
early  reaction 
to  crisis.’ 

Adm.  James  D.  Watkins 


The  Soviets  place  great  weight  on  the  nuclear 
correlation  of  forces,  even  during  the  time  before 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  used.  Maritime  forces 
can  influence  that  correlation,  both  by  destroying 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  by 
improving  our  own  nuclear  posture  through 
deployment  of  carriers  and  Tomahawk  platforms 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
argue  that  such  steps  will  lead  to  immediate 
escalation,  but  escalation  solely  as  a  result  of 
actions  at  sea  seems  improbable,  given  the  Soviet 
land  orientation.  Escalation  in  response  to 
maritime  pressure  serves  no  useful  purpose  for  the 
Soviets  since  their  reserve  forces  would  be 
degraded  and  the  United  States’  retaliatory 
posture  would  be  enhanced.  Neither  we  nor  the 
Soviets  can  rule  out  the  possibility  that  escalation 
will  occur,  but  aggressive  use  of  maritime  power 
can  make  escalation  a  less  attractive  option  to  the 
Soviets  with  the  passing  of  every  day. 

"Hie  real  issue,  however,  is  not  how  the 
Maritime  Strategy  is  influenced  by  nuclear 
weapons,  but  the  reverse:  how  maritime  power 
can  alter  the  nuclear  equation.  As  our  maritime 
campaign  progresses,  and  as  the-  nuclear  option 
becomes  less  attractive,  prolonging  the  war  also 
becomes  unattractive,  since  the  Soviets  cannot 
decouple  Europe  from  the  United  States  and  the 
risk  of  escalation  is  always  present.  Maritime 
forces  thus  provide  strong  pressure  for  war 
termination  that  can  come  from  nowhere  else. 

Our  strategy  is  not  without  risk.  The  strategy 
depends  on  early  reaction  to  crisis  and  the  political 
will  to  make  difficult  decisions  early.  It  will 
require  flexibility  to  meet  the  inevitable  changes  in 
Soviet  strategy.  To  some,  that  aspect  of  the 
strategy  which  focuses  on  altering  the  nuclear 
balance  may  seem  dangerous.  But  the  risks  exist 
for  both  sides;  that  is  the  nature  of  deterrence. 
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Platinum  Mine 
Fires  20,000 
In  South  Africa 

When  Suuih  African  platinum  miners 
refused  to  call  off  a  six-day  strike  last 
week,  their  employer  turned  to  a  drastic 
solution:  It  dismissed  20,000  workers,  all  of 
them  nonwhite,  then  paid  them  off  and  sent 
them  home  on  buses. 

The  Impala  mine,  which  was  struck  Jan. 

1,  is  in  the  "tribal  homeland"  of  Buphu- 
'thatswana.  one  of  a  handful  deemed  bv 
South  Africa  to  be  independent  and  black- 
ruled  But  the  General  Mining  Union  Cor¬ 
poration,  or  Gencor.  met  no  official  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  practice  —  permitted  by  South 
African  law  —  ol  dismissing  strikers  at 
will.  Gencor  said  it  planned  to  find  replace¬ 
ments  among  the  many  unemployed  black 
miners  in  Bophuthatswnna.  In  a  similar 
dispute  last  year,  the  Anglo  American  Min¬ 
ing  Corporation  dismissed  14,000  miners 
but  rehired  most  of  them  —  a  practice  that 
weeds  out  militant  workers. 

In  Lusaka,  meanwhile,  the  leader  of  the 
outlawed  African  National  Congress  called 
for  "rapid,  extensive  escalation"  of  the 
war  against  white  rule.  Oliver  Tambo,  was 
ambiguous  about  the  Congress's  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  bombing  that  killed  five  whites 
near  Durban,  but  he  said  civilians  would 
inevitably  die  in  the  crossfire. 

And  a  delegation  of  visiting  American 
Congressmen  met  —  to  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  —  with  President  P.  W.  Botha.  The 
group  departed  convinced  that  United 
States  sanctions  are  warranted,  said  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  H.  Gray  3d.  Democrat 
of  Pennsvlvama. 

At  the  same  time.  Bishop  Desmond  M. 
Tutu  of  Johannesburg  was  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  pulpit  and  on  television 


he  thanked  supporters  and 

ssro" 


Reagan  Is  Urged 
To  Break  SALT  II 

The  view  is  far  from  unanimous  in  Wash- 

urgS  PresidentReagan  to  se.  awesome 
restraints  imposed  by  the  nnrat.f^d  WS 
Strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  known  as 

SAGLo«mmen.  officials  Mid  last  week  tha. 
Mr.  Weinberger  had  recommended 
breaching  ihe  treaty  ceiling  of 
cjipc  with  multiple  warheads  by  retiring, 
bufnot  dismantling,  two  Poseidon  subma 
rineR  when  a  newer-model  Tndent  sub 
goes  to  sea  in  May  and  by  replacing  some 
single- warhead  Minuteman  missile*  with 
Minuteman  3's  that  carry  Ujreewarheads_ 
In  June.  Mr.  Reagan  ordered  continued 
compliance  with  the  treaty.  saying  he 
wanted  "to  foster  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
restraint  conducive  to  serious  negotia¬ 
tions”  with  Moscow.  A  P°se,dof|^.lT^rneg 
16  nuclear  missiles  was  dismantled  to  pre 
serve  ^he  ceiling  when  a  Trident  armed 
with  24  missiles  recently  went  to  sea. 

In  his  latest  recommendations,  Mr. 
Weinberger  also  suggested  encoding  the 
Signals  from  American  missile  tests  so  the 
Russians  could  not  keep  tabs  on  them  and 
stepping  up  research  on  biological  and 
chemical  weapons.  The  United  States  ha. 


accused  Moscow  of  improperly  encoding 

S°The  White  House  has  sent  the  Weinber- 
eer  recommendations  to  the  State  Depart- 
Srt  and  arms-control  and  intelligence  of- 
Ss  for  comment.  In  earlier  testimony, 

LieuL Gen.  John T.  Chain  Jr.  at  that  urnea 

ranking  State  Department  official. ,  said 
loosening  the  treaty  restraints  would  risk 
"'race  .hat  the  United  States  could 

lose.  In  a  closed-door  session  of  ‘"e  Senate 

Arwuxt  devices  Committee,  General 
ChTin  who  was  director  of  Slate’s  bureau 
of  political-military  affairs,  also  _cont ^  - 

had  complied  with  the  vast  ma jonty  of  »m 
portant  arms-control  provisions. 

A  Marcos  Charge 
Irks  Mrs.  Aquino 

Tnrazon  C  Aquino  tried  to  make  herself 
perfectly  clear  last  week :  She  is  no.  a  Com¬ 
munist,  never  has  been  one  and  «f  she 
beats  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E- 

Marg  in  nkxt  month's  election,  will 
allow  a  Communist  in  her  cabinet, 
widow  of  the  assassinated  °PP0S“,°"  L| 
er  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.,  also  ch3llenged 
Mr  Marcos  to  "put  up  or  shut  up  on  his 

much-repealed  Targe  that  .he  opposition 

Tessas:  ihenoX'Tcity  ot  Ba- 
gJc  Mrs  Aqufno  appeared  in  ■*" 

Tolerant  position,  saying  she  would iwei 
come  Communists  into  her  gw""®* '  . 
but  only  if  they  firmly  renounced  violence 
and  took  part  in  the  eJectoral  process.  Mr. 
Marcos,  who  has  long  insisted  that 1  |“s 
ernmem  is  the  only  alternative  w^Com- 
munists  said  the  comment  was  more  or 
less"San  Admission  that  Mrs.  Aqu.no  iS 
supported  by  Communist  rebels.^Last 
w&k  the  President  found  new  evidence 
IETm,  rival  "agreed  to  share  power  with 

Communists"  in  the  declaration  of  un*y 

Mrs.  Aquino  signed  with  a  group  of  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders,  and  Mrs.  Aquino  said  she  was 
■■sick  and  tired"  of  his  accusations 

"Marcos  said  1  am  being  supported  by 
Communists."  she  told  university  profes- 
sots  and  students  in  the  d^met  of  Sampa^ 
Inc  "Yet  he  points  to  no  one.  He  also  said 
mv  husband  Ninoy  founded  the  Communist 
Partv  of  the  Philippines  at  the  same >  time 
that  he  says  Ninoy  was  shot  by  a  Commu¬ 
nist." 


most  serious  since  he  succeeded  his  father. 
Francois.  15  years  ago. 

Haiti  depends  on  foreign  aid  for  one-tlurfl 
of  its  $480  million  annual  budget ;  Congress 
reouires  an  annual  certification  of  human 
rights  progress  as  a  condition  for  continue 
ml  the  United  States  share.  But  most  of  the 
jJ  million  in  American  aid  requested  for 
XL  year  *  i"  food  or  relief  channel 
through  private  organizations,  "JwdiCfln- 
gress  has  said  should  continue  regardless 
of  the  human  rights  assessment. 

More  than  half  of  Haiti’s  work  force  >s 
believed  to  be  unemployed,  and  ^  an 
fuel  prices  rose  sharply  last  yoarJ-a*J 
week.  President  Duvalier  1 

percent  price  cuts  for  rice,  canned  milk, 
cooking  oil  and  diesel  fuel.  _ 

Milt  Freudenheim 
and  Richard  Levine 


Threats  or  Blessings? 


In  Brief 


Verbatim:  A  Slap  from  the  Top 

■We  obey  no  discipline,  no  rule,  follow  no  principle  of 
public  morality,  display  no  sense  of  social  awareness 
show  no  concern  for  the  public  weal.  Corruption  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  even  regarded  as  the  hallmark  of  o 

leadership.' 

Rajiv  Gandhi 

the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

admonishing  members  of  his  Congress  P  . 


New  Protests 
Worry  Haiti 

Anti-Government  protests  are  rare  in 
Haiti,  which  has  been  the  Duvalier fanu- 
lv's  poverty-stricken  fief  for  nearly 
yeanTtast  week,  however,  security  forces 
killed  one  person  as  anti -Government 
demonstrators  marched  and  blocked lro®<to 
in  at  least  three  towns  and  burned  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings  in  Petit  Goave,  southwest 
uf  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital. 

The  protests,  coming  six  weeks  aft® 
similar  demonstrations  in  half  a  dozen 
towns,  in  which  four  students  were  killed 
by  soldiers  and  a  teacher  died  in  police  cus¬ 
tody  projected  a  new  boldness  that  had 
some  members  of  the  Government ,  wor¬ 
ried  Foreign  diplomats  said  the  challenge 
to  President  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  was  the 


An  Old  Debt 

ss=sms?*SS£ 

reparations  tor  1.300  sunnvors  of  Nan 

forced  labor  progranw.  Several  majo^ 

German  companies  agreed  in 
pay  about  $20  million  °  form«  Jewish 
prisoners  they  had  exp^ned.  Hmk  also 
Lid  it  would  pay.  then  reneged.  The  con 
cem  said  last  week  it  was  making  the  pay 
ment  "on  humanitarian  grounds. 

A  Bad  Review 

The  production  of  "Amerika^  an  ABC 
mini-series  about  a  drab  ami  depnved 
United  States  10  years  after  aK.aB^engi_ 
noorwl  takeover  and  one  of  several  Airier 
efforts  that  Soviet  officials  have 

nounced  insulting,  has 

after  a  warning  Moscow  sent  to  BroacK^i 

Row  Vrandon  Stoddard,  president  of  the 

network's  entertainment  ^ 

week  that  the  production  had  been  reset  Dy 

financial  problenis.BuChea<Wed/||»j^o* 

the  consideration"  in  deoding Jis  ummate 

fate  would  be  a  warning  ,SBUe?li2fWihM 
Rodeere.  the  Moscow  bureau  chief,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  on  Dec.  15. 
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POLITICS  IN  ISRAEL: 
THE  SECOND  GENERATION 
Asher  Arlan 

Easy  to  read  analysis  nt 
Isiaeli  political  institutions, 
political  betiaviouf  and  pubbe 
policy.  Softcover.  290  pages. 
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JUDAISM  A- Z 
Ymcov  Newmen  end 
Gavrlel  Sh»«n 

A  concise  comprehensive 
lexicon  ol  concepts  and  terms 
ol  Jewish  culture  and  religion. 
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STREET  PEOPLE 
by  Nrlga  Dudman 

The  stories  behind  the  names 

ol  Israel's  main  streets.  Leam 
more  about  Dlzengofl. 
Nordau.  Tchemichowsky. 
and  many  more. 
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HISTORICAL  ATLAS 
OF  JERUSALEM 
Dan  Bahai 

A  fascinating  narrative  ol  the 

city's  history  frustrated  by 
maps,  photos  and  drawings. 
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DISCOVERING 

JERUSALEM 

Nachman  Avi  gad 

A  richly  illustrated  account  ot 
the  sensational  discoveries 
from  excavations  ol  the 
Jewish  Quarter  in  Jerusalem. 

NIS  28.10  JP113 


- - - -  Asxocuied  Pres 

A  demonstration  In  Tripoli.  Libya.  «**«*  «■  Uni,ed 
States  and  Israel. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Qaddafi  Is 
Making  the 
Most  of  the 

Spotlight 


Heavy  snows  in  Newfoundland  and  a 
mistake  by  the  military  were  blamed  last 

week  for  a  delay  in  identifying  toe  reix^ns 
of  most  of  the  248  American  soldiers  and 
eight  crew  members  killed  when  their 
chartered  DC-8  crashed  after  refuehng  at 
Gander  last  month.  Pentagon 
tors  said  that,  contrary  to  Army  regula¬ 
tions.  medical  and  dental  records  of  many 
of  the  men  were  on  the  same  Pl^e  and 
thus  lost  when  its  fuel  tanks  exploded  An 
Army  spokesman  said  a  mass.bunal  of  un¬ 
identified  remains  may  be  necessary. 


MY  FATHER. 

HIS  DAUGHTER 
Yael  Dayan 

An  intense  and  sensitive 
description  ol  the  relationship 
between  the  legendary 
Moshe  Dayan  and  his  daughier, 
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LEGENDS  OF  SAFED 
Dov51tv(Hman 

A  cotection  ol  the  wondrous 
tales  bringing  together  the 

reality  and  mysticism  tor 
which  this  picturesque  town  is 
known. 
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THE SECOND EXODUS 
Ada  Aharon! 

The  poignant  and  gripping 

story  of  a  young  Jewish- 

Egyptian  woman  based  on 
the  historical  facts  of  the  flight 
from  Egypt  in  1948. 
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TIME  OF  MY  LIFE 

by  Wlm  Van  Leer 

The  story  of  a  wildly  varied 
life,  this  autobiography 

makes  for  colourful  rearing. 

Hardcover.  383  pages, 
illustrated. 

NIS  18.30  JP121 


By  JUDITH  MILLER 


WITH  PREJUDICE 
byAtoxBortyne 

A  fascinating,  endless 
potpourri  derived  from  the 

Jerusalem  Post  cotumn  of  the 
same  name. 
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MY  MICHAEL 
Amos  Ox 

A  poignant  personal  story  sel 

in  Jerusalem  in  the  I9*®6* 
Israel's  most  acclaimed 
contemporary  novelist 
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An  faside  account  or  the  war 
with  no  victors”  by  two  of 

Israel's  fop  joumalisis. 
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THE  GREAT  MADNESS 
AvigdorHameM 

HaBed  as  one  olthe  most 
brilHant  war  novels  of  afl  time 
this  is  an  eye-witness  account 
of  World  War  l  by  a  legendary 

writer. 
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Abb«EbMi 

A  magdiflcently  Illustrated 
history  of  the  Jewish  people 
based  on  the  monumental 
television  series  presented  by 

the  author. 
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strike  when  tbeUnited  St  p^tinian  terrorists  at  the 

volvement  in  the  attacks  ^ 

Rome  and  Vienna  airp^.?^de^  although  President 
the  talk  of  military  “should  be  ready  for  any 

Reagan  said  the  tJn,te5*  S*?L.  seemed  for  the  moment, 

RtLCw‘^aS<Ste^y°bsrJd^ractiGg  his  opponents 
ened  his  hand  internally  y  isolation  in  the  Arab 
They  dramatiOL^redu^^^  ^^undabelea- 
camp.  forongevenlor^tkne^^  relations  be- 

MoSow.  S  they  created  dtHicedties 

Se  uSsutS eattn^  w,th  E™pean^- 

at  home  and  boosted  his  MKndlDg  m  the  Arab  wona. 

1,88  -ThiSftoSble  victory  lor  a  mar.  whom 

™s  incVdSTaSw*  he  haa  followed  h.a  v,s.on  and 
dreams  in  quite  a  coherent  way. 

rtcRS^»^aSaTcSmSuSeffi 

Ssst-xssssassi-'fis 

fo?a  meeting  of  Arab  League  foreign  ministers  later  thi 

IT10n^riaM^J^r1vow^to  help'defend 

be  attacked,  and  usually  cautious  Persian  Gulf  counin« 

.  Mr  Arafat  described  as  "our  differences.  Expres¬ 
sions  of  solidarity  also  came  from  ^ 
eSe  Organization  of  45  countries,  which  Unitwi 

States  allies  and  aid  recipients  Such  as  Pakistan  and  Tur 
KSU  m  Fez.  Morocco,  theorganizat.cnsaid 
die  "imperialist-Zionist  threat”  to  Ubya  was  a  threat  to 

8,1  with  the  soviet  Union  have  also 

been  boosted  by  the  clash  with  W ashmgton . 
said  Colonel  Qaddafi's  visit  to  Moscow  mOctoberh^  not 

gone  well.  The  Colonel,  who  has ^P°rtedlyj^ln5^ 
lion  on  Russian  weapons  over  the  years,  was 
that  Moscow  seemed  reluctant  to  provide  its  most  ad¬ 
vanced  equipment.  More  than  a  week  passed  after  Uw 
visit,  the  official  said,  before  the  two  countries  ex¬ 
changed  "solidarity”  messages. 

But  the  massing  of  Egyptian  troops  on  Ubya  s  bor- 
der  late  last  year  and  rising  tensions  after  toe  tjQtonc 
of  an  Egyptian  jet  to  Malta  prompted  the  Soviet  IJiuonU 
dispatchSAM-5  antiaircraft  missiles  with  Sovtet^ 
ers  This  brought  the  number  of  Russians 
more  than  4,00b.  diplomats  estimated.  Colonel  Qaddafi 
said  in  an  interview  last  week  that  the  missiles  were  now 
0De  rational;  Western  officials  believe  that  they  willbe 
within  a  month.  Last  week,  the  Soviet  Union  issued  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  Libya.  , 

Anally,  Colonel  Qaddafi  worked  last  week  to  exploit 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies.  Receiving  seven  ambassadors  of  West  European 
countries,  he  thanked  them  for  refusing  to  support  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  sanctions.  American  and  Wat .European 
interests  in  Ubya  are  different,  he  said,  with  40,000  West 
Europeans  and  230  European  companies  working  on«w 
billion  of  Libyan  contracts.  In  the  next  five  years,  ™ 
added,  Libya  plans  to  spend  $36  billion  more. '  These  fig¬ 
ures  have  significance  in  economies  like  ours,  a  west 
European  diplomat  acknowledged.  Officially,  Europeans 
explained  their  position  as  opposition  in  principle  tosanc- 
tions  that,  they  insist,  do  not  work  and  to  lack  of  proof  o 
Libyan  involvement  in  the  two  airport  massacres.  . 

"It  seems  ironic,  doesn’t  it?”  a  diplomat  observeo. 
"Qaddafi  has  been  able  to  shift  the  political  ground  to¬ 
tally.  No  one  remembers  any  longer  where  this  au 
began,”  he  said.  "The  19  dead  and  110  wounded  at  EimF 
pean  airports  have  been  all  but  forgotten  in  the  stampeoe 
to  defend  poor  Libya  from  superpower  bullying. 
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By  BARBARA  CROSSETTE 


;  HANOI,  Vietnam —  "You  Americans  have  given  the 
worid  a  false  impression  of  Vietnam,"  a  European 
.With  long  experience  in  Indochina  said  last  week,  just 
before  Hanoi  welcomed  the  highest-level  United  States 
delegation  to  visit  Vietnam  since  the  war  ended. 
‘These  people  are  not  giants." 

.The  ifteme  is. repeated  by  diplomats,  aid  officials, 
scholars  and  the  few  business  representatives  who 
'  somehow  manage  to  trade  with  Vietnam.  The  country 
they  describe  is  not  the  vanquisher  of  two  large  West¬ 
ern  armies  or  the  conqueror  of  Pol  Pot.  It  is  a  very 

-  poor,  chronically  undernourished,  badly  administered 

nation  riven  by  ministerial  rivalries  in  the' capital  and 

-  gestures  of  defiance  in  the  provinces,  whose  authori¬ 
ties  hew  to  the  old  Vietnamese  adage  that  “the  power 
of  the  emperor  stops  at  the  village  gate." 

Foreigners  from  East  and  West  not  party  to  the  af-  ' 
fair  say  they  are  fascinated  if  not  mystified  by  the 
emotional  links  that  persist  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  Americans.  For  the  Vietnamese,  the  focus  on  the 

-  United  States,  where  friends  and  family  of  many  live, 
is  constant.  To  Americans,  Vietnam  might  be  just  an¬ 
other  poor  third  world  country  clamoring  for  attention 
— except  for  the  war,  and  those  who  never  came  back. 

In  American  perceptions,  Hanoi  remains  a  threat  to 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  because  of  its  overthrow  seven 
years  ago  of  Pol  Pot’s  Government  in Cambodia  and 
its  domination  of  Laos,  which  have  angered  and  fright¬ 
ened  Vietnam's  other  neighbors.  The  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  said  it  will  not  recognize  Hanoi  until  Viet-  - 
namese  troops  leave  Cambodia. 

Yet  the  Vietnamese  need  all  that  American  diplo¬ 
matic  recognition  can  offer.  They  hope  for,  among 
other  things,  the  relaxation  of  a  Western  and  Japanese 
aid  embargo,  a  way  out  of  increasingly  unproductive 
economic  dependence  on  Moscow  and  help  inmanuev- 
ering  China  into  a  Cambodian  settlement.  For  aid,  at 
least; time  is  short — the  average  weight  of  a  Vietnam¬ 
ese  citizen  is  dropping  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  or  two:a  '• 
year,  international  health  officials  say,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  nearly  bereft  of  medicines  except  for  supplies 
sent  by  relatives  abroad.  Last  week,  Vietnamese  offi-  ‘ 
dais  were  acknowledging  that  adecadeafter  uniting 
the  country  under  socialism,  Hanoi  has  been  unable  to 
suppress  the  private  traders  who  still  manipulate  the 
vital  rice  market. '  f 

‘Mutual  Benefit’ 

.  But,  out  of  pride. and  ideological:  orthodoxy,  Viet¬ 
namese  leaders  almost  always  refer  to  the  country  as  - 
-'i^reconstrucling^ratherJhaw  ’’deVelOjfing. 

^  be  "of  mutual  taeheflf5f*--  'P. . . 

•Foreigners  who  live  in  Hand  Say  that,  while  the 
Vietnamese  people  may  be  secret!  veor  uncommunica¬ 
tive,  they  are  neither  inherently  militaristic  nor  highly  ' 
disciplined,  as  they  have  been  portrayed  in  the  West  ^  . 
except  in  the  army.  The  remarkable  self-sacriffce  that . 
sustained  a  30-year  fight  for  Independence;  diplomats 
and  some.  Vietnamese  civilians  suggest,  is  not  trans-  • 
fating  easily  tato-dymg  forOunbbdians  in  a  new  war. 
categorized  here  as  "implementing  an  international . 
obligation." 

On  their  sideof  the funhouse mirror,  many  Vietnam-  : 
ese  cling  to  some  stereotypical  pictures  of  Americana: 
"Americans  are  stingy  and  selfish ;  they-  do  not  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sufferings  of  other  people, Hong  Ha,  the 
editor  of  the  Communist  party  newspaper  and  a  mpm- .. 
.ber  of  the  party's  central  committee,  said  last  week, . 
His  remark,  which  las'  said:  reflected  letters  the  news¬ 
paper  receivedfrom  readers,  referred  to  the  well-pub-  • 
licized  American  failure  to  offer  aid  to  Vietnam  last 
foil  after  tropical  storms  left  crops  ruined  and  him-.. 

-  dreds  of  thousands  of  people  homeless. 

The  Vietnamese  also  resent  Washington's  insistence 
that  their  country  .account  for  nearly  1,800  missing 
Americanservicem^pr  M.I  Jv.’s,  a  small  fraction  of  -  < 
die  numbM^rf  Vietnamese  still  unaccounted  for  in 
their  own  land. :  ~  • 

Mr.  Ha  gave  this  iUostratfon:  “One  of  our  readers 
sent  us  a  letter  asking:  The  Americans  staged  a  war 


Ten  Years  of  Talk  on  Missing  Americans 


HaSR, 


Vietnamese  and  Ajnerican  officials  have 
met  sporacfically  over  the  last  1 0  years. 
With  a  long  hiatus  after  Vietnam  s  incursion 
into  Cambodia,  ,  to  discuss  the  fate  of 
missing  Amencans  and  other  obstacles  Iq 
establishing  normal  relations  Here  are 
some  of  the  maror  meetings. 

November  1976 

United  States  and  Vietnamese  diplomats 
meet  in  Paris  in  the  first  format  talks  since 
the  war:  oo  progress  is  reported,  and  three 
days  later,  the- United  States  vetoes  . 
Vietnam’s  United  Nations  membership 
•application. 

ySlk'  iiiW.  v  .  >;r: 

. 4tif # 5 .* .. . v  t!3>, „.jv, 

Presidenf  Carter' sends  a  delegation  to 
Hanoi:  Vietnam  turns  over  the  remains  of 
1 2  American  pilots  and  proposes  a  new 
round  of  talks. 

Mashbno  1977- 

A  United  States  delegation  holds  more  . 


talks  with  the  Vietnamese  in  Paris  abuut 
normalization  ol  relations 

August  1978 

A  delegation  led  by  Senator  Edward  M 
Kennedy'  discusses  humanitarian  issues 
with  officials  in  Hanoi,  then  leaves  with  2H 
Vietnamese,  the  first  to  be  reunited  wilh 
American  husbands  and  fathers 
July  1985 

A  United  States-sponsored  research  group 
spends  three  days  in  Hanoi.  Vietnam 
promises  to  return  remains  of  26  American 
servicemen. 

August  1985 

v*Ala  meeting  m-Harvaio  Vietnam  proposes  a 
;rfyioTyear-timetabtef dr:  resolving  the  fate  of 
mussing  Americans.  • 

November  1985 

A  United  States  military  delegation  spends 
1 3  days  with  a  Vietnamese  team 
excavating  a  site  where  a  B-52  crashed  in 
1972. 


/  11  '  ,  '  .  \ 


that  caused  alot  of  difficulties  for  our  country.  Why 
should  we  let  them  come  to  Vietnam  to  look  for  the 
.  wreckage  of  their  pilanes  when  they  have  not  fulfilled 
■  their  responsibftities^o  the  Vietnamese  people?" 

Waf^Reparatlotts 

The  leader  was  referring  to  war  reparations,  a  hope 
being  raised  again  in  official  circles  as  talks  between 
.  Hanoi  and  Washington  are  making  progress. 

-  SenSfog  movement,  Vietnamese  leaders  seem  lo  be 
adding  for  immediate  consideration  elements  not 
previously  on  the  agenda. 

During  two  days  trf  talks  last  week,  the  Vietnamese 
offered  to  start  the  clock  on  a  two-year  deadline  for  re¬ 
solving  Uie  issue  of  Americans  missing  in  action  and  to 
fove^gate.Teports-that  the  remains  of  50  Americans 


Mm  Cainp  Wally  McNamw 

have  been  found  in  the  countryside.  Technical  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  conducted  in  late  February. 

For  itself,  Vietnam  now  wants  an  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  or  another  American  city  such  as  Philadelphia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  reports.  While  the  Vietnamese  have 
suggested  an  American  technical  office  in  Hanui, 
which  would  coordinate  searches  for  the  wreckage  of 
American  planes.  United  States  officials  have  been  re¬ 
luctant -because  such  an  office  might  be  portrayed  by 
Hanoi  as  a  diplomatic  presence.  Vietnam’s  new  de¬ 
mand  strikes  some  diplomats  here  as  a  something  of  a 
justification  for  United  States  apprehension. 

"One of  the  good  things  about  Vietnam."  a  European 
said',  "is  that  you  can  always  be  frank.  So  I  asked  my 
Vietnamese  friends:  How  many  M  I  A  "s  do  you  have 
in  America  that  you  should  have  an  office  there 


U  S-  Considers  Aid  for  Rebels 


in  the 


By  JAMES  BROOKE 


LUAKJ>A,  Angola  —  On  one- hand,  American  banks 
d  odcwnparaes  provide  the  cash  essential  to  the  sm1- 
/ai  rtf'  iffis  country's '  Marxist  Government.  On  the 
ier,  the!  WMte  House,  backed  by  a  growing  number  of 
n^caa  conservatives,  is  reportedly  planning  to  give 
i  mnUqa  tb  die  Sooth  African-backed  guerrillas  fight- 
;  to overthrow  the  same  regime.  v  "  • 

Pert^tps  predictably » one  hand  sometimes  apes  not 
an  fo  know  what  the  other  is  doing,  as  when  wynand 
trtts’dtiTott.a  South  African  captain,  recently  tried  to 
m npa  L8 milhOD- barrel  oil  tank  farm  operated  by  the 
eviro  Corporation  in  Angola.  “We  to  dteng 

icotoseoftbe  war,”  said  the  commando,  who  was  cap- 
edcarrying  leaflets  in  wWch  therebels  took  responsi- 
tty  for  the  attempted  attack.  ’  -  _  . 

;  Ten  years  after  independence,  liu h^o- 

itfarti«wS  the  United  States,aJJhough  an  Amencan 

egatfos  beaded  by  Chester  A.  Crocker.  Assist^tSec- 
a^FState  for  African  Affaire,  met  Wth  PresJ^ 
Ste  dos  Santos  Tast  week.  Cornmer“nlf 
[tier  "We- always  tty  to  make  a  separation 
p2i«cal 

to  Jofto  director  of  the  Department  of  totormation 
mSSgaBda  of  Angola’s  ruling  ftfarxist  P«^-  . 
i between  the  United  States  and  Angola 


Cabinda  Gulf  Company,  a, subsidiary 
of  Chevron  Corporation,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Sonangpl,  Angola’s  stale  oil 
company,  produced  about  70  percent 
of  Angola's  oil,  and  about  60  percent 
of  that  went  to  the  United  States.  Tex- 
■  aco  also  produces  oilin  Angola  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Stmangol,  and  Conoco  is 
negotiating  drilling  rights.  — ■ — - 

Oil  provides  Angola  with  90  per- 
cent  of  its  export  revenues.  American  commercial  banks 
—  priiidiiffly  Chase  Manhattan,  Bankers  Trust,  Citi¬ 
bank,  Morgan  Guaranty  and  Manufacturers  Hanover — 
have  lehtSenahgol.  more  than  $200  million.  The  Export- 
.  Import  Bank,  a  Federal  agency  that  makes  or  guaran- 
teekioans  to  encourage  foreigners  to  trade  with  the 
United  States*  has  lent  an  additional  $250  million. 

the  Cuban Prfcsbnce 

But  ail  tins  has  nipt  Wonted  the  political  impact  of 
'  m  oo®  Cuban  troops  who  were  airlifted  to  Angola  at  the 
:  time- of  independence  -in  November  1975,  when  they 
Maridst  group  defeat  two  other  guerrilla  armies 
for  power.  They  are  still  here  10  years  later, 
MfttofflWvte  ward  off  South  African  attacks  that  have 
been  constarrt  ever  since.  Last  week,  three  South  African 
battalions  were  deep  inside  Angola,  President  dos  Santos 
said.  The  "South  Africans  also  provide  a  rearguard  de¬ 
fense  aeainst  the  anti-Gove mment  rebels  of  Jonas 
Savlmbi’s  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola, 
iinitaT  For  three  years,  the  United  States  has  brokered 
ga.SSwtht  Angolans  and  the  South  Af- 
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ricans.  Both  sides  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  a  Cuban  withdrawal  in 
return  for  the  independence  cf  neigh¬ 
boring  Namibia,  which  is  occupied  by 
South  Africa.  But  mistrust  seems  to 
have  prevented  them  from  conclud¬ 
ing  an  agreement. 

Anti-Americanism 

"We  cannot  sign  our  political  sui¬ 
cide."  one  Angolan  official  said  of  a 
Cuban  withdrawal  "How  can  we 
trust  the  South  Africans?  They  are  a 
few  tours  away  from  Angola,  while 
Cuba  is  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world."  Without  a  negotiated  agree¬ 
ment,  political  pressure  has  grown  in 
Washington  to  aid  Mr.  Savimbi.  Last 

_ summer,  Congress  repealed  a  nine- 

year-old  ban  on  American  aid  to 
rebels  in  Angola,  a  move  that  triggered  an  outburst  of 
anti-Americanism  here. 

At  a  Government-orchestrated  rally,  for  example, 
protesters  carried  a  banner  showing  a  black  fist  wringing 
President  Reagan’s  neck  The  letters  of  the  President’s 
name  were  spelled  **u»  at  a  series  of  epithets,  smarting 
with  "R"  for  “Reaciui.ano”  and  ending  with  “N"  for 
"Narista.” 

And  then  there  was  a  report  last  month  at  a  party 
congress  charging  that  the  United  States  collaborated 
with  South  Africa,  adding  that  the  Congressional  repeal 
of  aid  restrictions  "freed  the  bloody  bands  of  the  C.l.A.  to 
continue  their  long  list  of  crimes  against  the  heroic  Ango¬ 
lan  People." 

How  much  of  the  rhetoric  is  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  is  unclear.  In  November,  the  Angolans  resumed 
talks  with  American  negotiators.  But  diplomats  are 
skeptical  that  the  Angolans  will  bend  before  an  American 
threat  to  aid  Unlta.  , 

As  one  officer  in  Angola’s  army  recently  put  It.  We 

believe  the  United  States  has  been  giving  aid  to  Unita  all 
along.” 


Keeping  Them  Guessing 

Life  After 
Pinochet  May 
Not  Begin 
For  a  While 

By  LYDIA  CHAVEZ 

SANTIAGO,  Chile  —  Politicians  here  often  talk  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  life  after  President  Auguste  Pino¬ 
chet.  It  is  much  more  pleasant,  after  all,  than  contem¬ 
plating  their  inability  to  nudge  him  closer  to  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  tabie,  much  less  unseat  him. 

Why  has  Mr.  Pinochet  been  so  successful  in  keeping 
the  opposition  at  bay  despite  his  apparent  lack  of  popular 
support?  Thi  difficulties  of  battling  a  dictator  are  obvi¬ 
ous  and  substantial.  But  beyond  fear,  political  leaders 
here  said  his  Chilean  rivals  are  sometimes  their  own 
worst  enemies. 

No  leader  with  the  stature  of  Winnie  Mandela  in 
South  Africa  has  emerged  who  can  galvanize  the  masses. 
The  moderate  opposition  has  few  organizers  or  support¬ 
ers  in  the  slums  where  anfi-Govemment  sentiment  is 
strongest.  Moreover,  the  country’s  parliamentarian 
tradition  of  debate  and  consensus  prevents  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse  to  Mr.  Pinochet's  affronts. 

Tainted  by  the  Past 

Although  not  acknowledged  publicly,  there  is  also  an 
acceptance  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Pinochet’s  timetable 
for  beginning  the  transition  to  democracy  in  1989.  The 
Constitution  calls  for  the  four-man  junta  to  nominate  a 
candidate  at  that  time  who  will  then  be  approved  or  re¬ 
jected  by  popular  vote.  “It  is  much  easier  to  think  that  in 
1989  there  wiil  be  a  plebiscite  and  Pinochet  will  lose," 
said  Sergio  Bi  tar,  a  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party.  "That  is 
a  real  danger  and  trap  for  us." 

There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  why  a  popular  op¬ 
position  leader  has  failed  to  emerge.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
three  years  that  many  have  returned  from  exile  and  the 
Government  has  permitted  some  political  activity.  An¬ 
other  explanation,  rarely  talked  about  openly,  is  the  lack 
of  a  challenger  untainted  by  the  past.  Many  older  leaders 
supported  the  1973  coup  against  the  Marxist  president, 
Salvador  Allende.  Although  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
country  were  said  to  have  agreed  with  them  about  the 
coup,  the  leaders'  concession  to  a  military  takeover 
nevertheless  calls  into  question  their  commitment  to 
democracy. 

••  We  were  willing  to  give  the  Government  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  because  we  thought  they  would  only  stay  a  few  years 
and  then  give  it  back,”  an  opposition  politician  said.  Said 
another:  “Pinochet  has  the  inner  conviction  that  he  is 
saving  Chile  from  Communism;  the  opposition  doesn’t 
have  the  same  inner  commitment  to  democracy.” 

As  for  those  who  opposed  the  coup,  most  either  are 
viewed  as  (oo  radical  to  appeal  to  the  middle  class  or 
come  from  parties  that  are  too  small.  And  the  lack  of 
legal  political  activity  locally,  analysts  said,  has  effec¬ 
tively  prevented  the  development  of  younger  leaders 
from  larger  parties.  Even  older  political  figures  such  as 
Gabriel  Valdes,  the  president  of  the.  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats,  who  lived  abroad  for  nearly  a  decade  before  re¬ 
turning  to  Chile,  have  little  experience  in  talking  to 
crowds  and  getting  votes. 

Sergio  Molina,  a  Christian  Democrat  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  national  accord,  a  document  outlining  a  re¬ 
turn  to  democracy  that  was  supported  by  11  opposition 
groups,  said  cross-party  rivalries  also  contribute  to  the 
opposition's  plight. 

"When  someone  starts  to  emerge."  he  said,  "every¬ 
one  puts  up  their  defenses.” 

Not  FoEtaY/frtig  Through 

In  the  last  veer,  the  opposition  has  been  promising  a 
series  of  protests.  But  despite  countless  meetings,  the 
plans  have  been  bogged  down  by  intramural  differences. 
“At  the  crucial  point,  we  waver,”  said  Jorge  Schaulsohn, 
a  member  of  the  moderate  Radical  Party. 

“Pinochet  knows  what  he  wants,  and  he  is  willing  to 
die  for  it.” 

The  "meeting  syndrome,"  as  one  politician  called  it, 
has  affected  action  on  almost  every  issue.  While  a  broad 
group  of  political  parties  signed  the  national  accord, 
there  was  no  agreement  on  whether  to  use  it  as  a  lever  to 
gain  talks  with  Mr.  Pinochet.  Similarly,  a  nationwide  sig¬ 
nature  campaign  for  the  document  was  mired  in  a  debate 
on  its  merits. 

“Basically,  there  wasn’t  a  common  strategy  on  how 
to  use  the  accorc,"  said  Andres  Allamand,  the  leader  of 
the  National  Union,  one  of  the  conservative  groups  that 
signed  the  document.  “We  lost  90  days  deciding  what  to 
do.” 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Pinochet  has  been  a  master  at 
manipulating  the  opposition.  One  political  leader  pointed 
out  that  he  merely  has  to  make  a  slight  overture  to  the 
conservatives  tu  cancel  their  participation  in  anti-Gov- 
emment  activity. 

He  is  also  good  at  keeping  his  rivals  guessing.  Last 
week,  for  example,  local  newspapers  published  a  report 
in  which  Mr.  Pinochet  said  his  term  would  end  in  1989. 
Thai,  predicted  one  political  leader,  would  be  enough  to 
lead  the  opposition  into  a  debate  over  whether  he  meant 
that  he  would  not  run  in  1939  or  merely  that  his  first  term 
would  end  then. 


\ ' 


President  Auguste  Pinochet 
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The  1987  Budget 
Just  May  Have 
A  Familiar  Ring 

President  Reagan  gave  a  preview 
in  his  radio  address  yesterday  of  how 
he  would  shape  the  Federal  balance 
sheet  for  the  1987  fiscal  year  so  as  to 
meet  the  $144  billion  deficit  ceiling 
mandated  by  the  new  budget-balanc¬ 
ing  law.  Listeners  familiar  with  the 
Administration’s  previous  perform¬ 
ances  were  hardly  surprised. 

In  the  budget  request  the  White 
House  will  send  to  Congress  Feb.  3. 
Mr.  Reagan  said,  he  will  insist  upon 
a  strong  defense  and  resist  tax  in- 
ceases.  The  new  law.  which  sets  red¬ 
ink  targets  that  decline  to  zero  by 
1991.  will  be  met,  he  said,  “by  sub¬ 
mitting  budgets  which  eliminate 
Government  inefficiency  and  curtail 
needless  expenses  like  vast  amounts 
for  Am  trak  and  subsidies  for  those 
who  don’t  need  them.” 

Administration  officials  said  more 
■  than  one-third  of  the  $50  billion  in 
savings  that  will  be  needed  to  bring 
the  deficit  in  line  would  come  in  re¬ 
newed  proposals  to  eliminate  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Amtrak  —  an  ap¬ 
proach  sharply  contested  and  in  the 
main  defeated  by  Congress  in  the 
past. 

A  little  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
savings  would  come  through  the  sale 
Of  Federal  assets.  Plans  to  put  on  the 
block  hydroelectric  plants  that  pro¬ 
vide  power  to  millions  in  the  West 
and  South  were  reported  earlier. 
Added  to  the  discussion  last  week 
was  privatizing  part  of  the  Federal 
debt  by  selling  to  investors  some  of 
the  Government’s  1 245  billion  loan 
portfolio. 

Constitutional  Issues 

The  constitutionality  of  the  budget- 
balancing  law  was  subject  to  nearly 
three  hours  of  debate  before  a  spe¬ 
cial  panel  of  three  Federal  judges  in 
Washington  last  week. 

Twelve  members  of  Congress  led 
by  Representative  Mike  Synar, 
Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  have  filed 
suit  attacking  it.  as  has  the  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union.  The 
challengers  say  the  law  violates  the 
separation  of  powers  by  delegating 
to  unelected  officials,  primarily  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  authority 
to  calculate  and  make  spending  cuts 
if  Congress  and  the  President  cannot 
meet  the  deficit  targets. 

Block  Is  Leaving 
To  Mixed  Reviews 

Few  members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
have  had  a  longer  row  to  hoe  than 
John  R.  Block.  Though  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  record  sums 
on  the  nation’s  farms  during  his  tour 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  much  of 
rural  America  has  bogged  down  in 
the  hardest  times  since  the  1930's. 

Last  week,  after  five  years  as  the 
nation's  principal  farm-policy  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Mr.  Block  announced 
that  he  would  step  down  next  month. 
President  Reagan  praised  him.  say¬ 
ing:  “Yours  has  been  a  challenging 
assignment,  and  you've  handled  it 
with  great  distinction.” 

Critics,  farm-state  Democrats 
chief  among  them,  said  the  secre¬ 
tary  would  not  be  missed.  “I  do  not 
think  he  had  a  very  good  grasp  of 
what  is  needed  for  American  agricul¬ 
ture,”  said  Senator  John  Melcher.  a 
Montana  Democrat  on  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  ”and  I  think  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  has  taken  a  nose¬ 
dive  while  he's  been  secretary.” 

There  is  considerable  disagree¬ 
ment  among  less  partisan  analysts 
over  the  extent  to  which  Washington 
can  be  fairly  blamed,  but  in  recent 
years  not  much  has  gone  right  for  the 
American  farmer.  Production  costs 
have  soared;  profits  have  plummet¬ 
ed;  overseas  markets  have  dwindled 
because  of  the  high  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  increasing 
ability  of  foreign  nations  to  feed 
themselves.  Mr.  Block,  who  owns  a 
hog  farm  in  Illinois,  has  by  no  means 
been  immune  himself.  Last  year  he 
said  his  debts  totaled  in  the  millions. 
White  House  aides  said  Richard 
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Agriculture  Secretary  John  R.  Block 
announcing  plans  to  leave  office. 


Lyng,  a  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  was  a  leading  contender 
to  replace  Mr.  Block. 

Carlin  Goes  Quickly 

Barely  12  months  into  his  term  as 
Postmaster  General,  Paul  N.  Carlin 
was  fired  last  week  by  the  Postal 
Service's  Board  of  Governors.  Board 
members  complained  that  he  had, 
among  other  things,  failed  to  reduce 
a  bloated  staff  and  to  install  enough 
high-speed  mail-sorting  equipment 
to  increase  efficiency. 

In  recent  years,  the  nine-member 
board,  once  frequently  criticized  for 
its  lack  of  independence  and  interest 
in  forcing  the  $30  billion  quasi-pri¬ 
vate  service  to  make  ends  meet,  has 
been  increasingly  dominated  by  bot¬ 
tom-line-oriented  business  execu¬ 
tives.  And  at  a  news  conference, 
John  R.  McKean,  the  chairman,  said 
a  search  for  a  successor  to  Mr.  Car¬ 
lin,  a  veteran  employee  of  the  serv¬ 
ice.  had  begun  three  months  ago. 
Until  it  is  complete,  the  job  will  be 
filled  by  an  outsider.  Albert  V. 
Casey,  who  retired  as  president  of 
American  Airlines  in  February. 

Fed  Stands  Firm; 
The  Dow  Plunges 

The  few  who  doubt  that  Paul  A. 
Voicker  is  his  own  man  became 
fewer  last  week  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  chairman,  despite 
uncommonly  strong  White  House  op¬ 
position,  won  a  vote  among  his  mem¬ 
bers  to  limit  the  use  of  “junk  bonds.” 

That  demonstration  of  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Volcker’s  convictions,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  report  that  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  declined  in  December 
to  its  lowest  point  in  more  than  five 
years,  persuaded  traders  that  the 
chairman  will  nor  yield  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  lower  interest  rates 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  And  that 
sent  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  into  a  39.10-point  dive,  the  worst 
it  has  ever  suf  fered  in  a  single  day. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  junk  bonds,  while  a  relatively 
narrow  financial  matter,  might  not 
in  itself  have  affected  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket's  mood.  Such  bonds  area  popular 
financing  device  in  many  mergers, 
and  a  merger  wave  has  helped 
propel  Wall  Street  to  its  present 
highs,  though  the  popularity  of  the 
bonds!  which  are  below  investment 
grade,  has  worried  business. 

Wednesday’s  vote  of  the  Fed  board 
was  its  second  on  junk  bonds.  Last 
month,  after  a  3~to-2  decision  retir¬ 
ing  the  so-called  paper  corporations 
that  often  engage  in  hostile  take¬ 
overs  to  put  up  at  least  half  the  cost 
of  a  merger  in  cash  or  other  assets, 
the  Administration,  which  is  opposed 
in  principle  to  regulation,  took  the 
rare  step  of  submitting  a  43-page  ob¬ 
jection  from  four  Federal  agencies, 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  President’s  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  That 
prompted  the  Fed’s  open  hearing 
Wednesday  at  which  Mr.  Voicker 
prevailed,  again  3  to  2. 

As  tor  the  stock  market,  the  Great 
Depression  began  when  the  Dow, 
then  at  nearly  300,  lost  12.8  percent  of 
its  value  in  a  single  session  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1929.  A  comparable  drop  last 
Wednesday,  when  the  Dow  was  over 
1,565,  would  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
200  points.  The  39.10  points  came  to 
only  2.5  percent.  But  the  compari¬ 
sons  were  inevitable,  as  were  reas¬ 
surances  from  the  White  House  and 
elsewhere  that  the  market  would  rise 
again.  By  week’s  end.  the  activity 
had  evened  off;  the  Dow  closed  the 
week  at  1513.53,  down  35.67  points  for 
the  five  days. 

Competition  for 
The  Trident  Sub? 

The  Navy,  increasingly  alert  to  the 
possibilities  for  competition  among 
its  weapons  producers,  has  taken  a 
step  that  threatens  the  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corporation’s  exclusive  do¬ 
main  over  the  Trident  nuclear  mis¬ 
sile  submarine. 

Navy  officials  acknowledged  last 
week  that  they  had  offered  a  Trident 
inspection  and  repair  contract  to 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding,  the  wily 
likely  competitor  for  General  Dy¬ 
namics,  and  would  like  to  invite 
Newport  News  to  compete  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  contract.  “It’s  a  first  step  to¬ 
ward  competition,”  said  Rear  Adm. 
Stuart  F.  Platt,  the  Navy’s  Competi¬ 
tion  Advocate  General.  "The  work 
would  provide  Newport  News  the  ex¬ 
perience  so  they  could  submit  cred¬ 
ible  bids  on  construction.” 

Newport  News  will  conduct  a 
“shakedown”  inspection  of  the 
Nevada,  the  newest  Trident,  when  it 
returns  from  sea  trials  late  this  year. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  a  civilian  con¬ 
tractor  other  than  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  General  Dynamics  has 
worked  on  a  Trident.General  Dy¬ 
namics  had  tried  to  convince  the 
Navy  chat  competition  would  not 
make  sense.  Stanley  C.  Pace,  the 
corporation’s  new  chief  executive, 
told  a  Presidential  commission  on 
Pentagon  management  last  month 
that  savings  from  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  would  be  exceeded  by  retooling 
and  training  expenses  at  another 
production  plant. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Michael  Wright 


Developers  Have  Plans  for  Great  Northern  Mountain 
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Plans  to  build  a  ski  resort  on  Great  Northern  Mountain  in  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  In  northwest- 

etn  Montana  have  sparked  a  controversy  that  extends  to  Washington.  .  .. _ _ 

When  T rees  F all  in  These 
Forests,  They  Are  Heard 


By  ANDREW  H.  MALCOLM 


LIBBY,  Mont.  —  The  green  serenity  of  the 
scenes  belies  the  ferocity  of  the  faraway  battles 
fought  over  them.  The  country’s  vast  national 
forests  have  become  the  focus  for  numerous 
political  and  economic  struggles  that  will  decide 
their  fate  and  shape. 

As  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  and  the  supply  of  re¬ 
sources  dwindle  elsewhere,  the  pressures  build  to 
put  the  national  forests  to  work.  The  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  pushed  on  a  number  of  levels  for 
greater  multiple  uses  of  the  forests  —  lumber 
production,  recreation  and  oil  and  gas  explora¬ 
tion.  The  stubborn  stagnation  of  many  small¬ 
town  economies  near  the  .forests  adds  further 
pressure  for  development.  .  M-  ■  . 

Bpth  proponents  of  development  and  environ¬ 
mentalists  are  incensed.  As  one  logger  here  put 


it,  “Those  city  people  crying  about  cutting  down 
the  trees  out  West  have  already  got  jobs.  ”  And 
the  geographic  and  political  landscape  leaves  lit¬ 
tle  room  for  compromise.  “You  can’t  cut  down 
half  a  tree,”  said  one  Government  spokesman. 
Smack  in  the  middle  is  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  charged  with  balancing  the  multiple  de¬ 
mands  on  191  million  acres  of  national  forests. 

In  some  places  the  dispute  centers  on  whether 
to  harvest  towering  virgin  timber,  which  pro¬ 
duces  considerable  emotional  attachment  but 
less  new  lumber  each  year  than  more  vigorous 
new  growth.  In  other  areas  the  dispute  focuses  on 
'  the  construction  of  dirt  roads  that  can  aid  future 
harvests,  but  can  threaten  wildlife  and  spoil  sce- 
'  nezy,  or  on  the  advantages  of  clear-cutting  ver¬ 
sus  selective  logging. 

,i4  .  In  .northern  Washington  state  and.  northwest-  , 
em  Montana,  the  fight  centers  on  planned  ski  re- 
sorts.  “We  always  have  several  of  these  pro- 


est  service  ^  , 

the  mosLdttentton  because  they  involve  Imaging 
a  large  segment  of  recreatiomstsinto  an  arefrpn-7 

familiar  with  those  Wads  of  crowds.lt  sets  tq>  two 

sides  Jmmediateiy.**  i  '■ 

The  controversy  in  this  region  concern&a  pn* 
nosed  resort  in  the  Kootenai  Nafiowd.Fbn^.a 
stand  of  2.3  million  acres  with  many  trees  that . 
were  seedlings  when  the  Pilgrim*  arrived.  The 
fight  Involves  less  than«M  acres  bri  Great  North- 
.  em  Mountain,  20  miles  southwest  of  town,  where 
a  group  of  investors  wants  to  build  a  $42  million 
ski  resort  with  shops,  restaurants,  condomini¬ 
ums  and  a  hotel.  They  say  the  devrfopment  will 
produce  200  full-tiroe:and  280  part-time  jobs.  - 

Some  of  Libby’s  3,000  residents  fear  a  resort 
would  inset  the  rural  atmosphere:  and- push 
prices  higher.  Others  believe  it  could  revitalize 
the  town.  Petitions  have  circulated.  Feefings  run 
high.  Now  politicians  In  Washington  are  - in¬ 
volved.''  -  J ^ 

“It'd  be  a  real  shot  in-the  arm  around  here, 
said  Lawrence  H.  Sverdrup,  the  investors’  focal 
attorney.  He  says  he  sees  irony  in  the  fact  *hat  a 
small  group  of  executives  who  Want  to  takea  pri¬ 
vate  initiative  at  tbrir  own  risk  are  forced  to 
combat  a  national  Administration  that  has  chain, 
planed  self-help  economic  projects.  f 

James  F.  Rathbun.  the  Kootenai’s  supervisor, 
opposes  the  plan  on  a  different  ground;  “Quite 
simply.  Great  Northern  Is  not  suitable  for  a  ski 
resort." 

Much  of  the  site  here,  as  in  Aspen  and  Vail,  is 
Federal  land,  so  the  project  would  require  a  sale 
or  swap  of  Federal  property  or,  more  likely,  a 
permit  that  is,  in  effect,  a  lease  for  the  developer. 
There  are  a  host  of  legal,  environmental  and 
financial  requirements  and  studies,  each  with  its 
own  decision-making  and  appeals  process. 

In  many  cases,  such  as  the  Early  Winters  Skr 
Resort  site  in  the  Okanagan  National  Forest, 
-near  Winthrop,  Wash.,  the  Forest  Service  is  in 
the  middle.  There  the  service  recently  gave 
developers  approval  to  proceed  with  planning, 
though  they  will  have  to  meet  more  conditions. 

The  Great  Northern  project  has  not  gotten  that 
far.  After  studying  the  Investors’  initial  pro¬ 
posals  and  analyses  of  snowfall,  transportation 
and  the  potential  market,  Mr.  Rathbun,  citing 
different  figures  and  interpretations,  refused  18 
months  ago  to  allow  the  required  environmental 
impact  study.  - 

That  decision  was  appealed,  upheld  and  ap¬ 
pealed  again  to  R.  Max  Peterson,  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  Washington.  While  no  hope  was 
held  out  for  eventual  approval,  he  allowed  the  in¬ 
vestors  to  proceed  with  an  environmental  study 
at  their  own  expense.  Mr.  Rathbun  informed  his 
neighbor  Mr.  Sverdrup  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  bill  the  investors  for- the  cost  of  studying 
their  study.  Theprice  was  estimated  at  $91,000  or 
more..  ' 

“Fromour  perspective,”  said  Mr.  Humphreys, 
“this  project  is  not  feasible  enough  to  spend  any 
taxpayers’  money.  But  if  they  produce  new  data 
that  show  it  does  have  a  chance  for  economic  suc¬ 
cess,  then  we'd  re-examine  the  impact  on,  the 
area’s  other  resources,  including  the  bears. 
Maybe  the  delicate  balance  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  would  change  then." 

Mr.  Sverdrup  said  Ms  group  could  not  afford  to 
gamble  such  a  sum.  He  is  seeking  help  from  Mon- 
f  .  tana's  congressmen.  2,62\-mi!e5  southeast  of  the 
'  snowy  forest  on  Great  Northern’s  mountainside. 
“It's  all  political  at  this  point,”  he  said. 


The  Administration  Takes  Aim  at  a  Long-Established  Agency 


Is  the  I.C.C.  at  the  End  of  the  Road? 


By  MARTIN  TOLCWN 


WASHINGTON  —  Some  say  it  would  be  a 
mercy  killing,  the  death  of  a  98-year-old  invalid 
with  little  reason  to  live.  Others  call  it  betrayal  of 
a  trust,  the  brutal  slaying  of  a  defenseless  victim. 
There  are  so  far  rally  the  vaguest  plans  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  few  mortal  remains. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  planning  to  call, 
in  its  budget  proposal  /or  the  1987  fiscal  year,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission-  The  proposal  comes  after  trucking,  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  deregulation  have  left  the  I.C.C., 
celebrated  as  the  grandfather  of  all  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  only  vestigial  authority. 

The  general  plan  would  give  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Department  most  of  the  agency's  remaining 
powers,  which  concern  approval  of  trucking,  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  rates  ;  the  granting  of  operating  au¬ 
thority  and  routes  to  be  served;  approval  of  aban¬ 
donment  procedures  and  accounting  systems, 
and  setting  guidelines  for  household  moving  com¬ 
panies.  Antitrust  initiatives  would  be  given  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

As  for  the  commission’s  923  employees,  half 
the  number  it  had  in  1981,  when  the  1980  Motor 
Carrier  Act  and  1980  Staggers  Rail  Act  took  ef¬ 
fect,  or  its  standby  budget  of  $48  million  for  the 
1986  fiscal  year,  disposition  is  uncertain. 


The  dispute  oyer  the  commission’s  fate  mir¬ 
rors  arguments  about  regulation  and  deregula¬ 
tion  generally.  Created  to  help  farmers  combat 
the  growing  power  of  the  railroads,  the  agency 
was  directed  to  promote  “safe,  adequate,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  service”  in  surface  trans¬ 
portation.  But  it  long  has  been  criticized  as  a  cap¬ 
tive  of  the  industries  it  was  intended  to  regulate. 

“It  was  not  an  unalloyed  force  for  good,  nor  did 
it  protect  the  people  it  was  meant  to  protect,” 
said  Herbert  KatzfTOan,  a  recently  retired  fellow 
at  the  Brookings  Institution.  “In  the  end,  the  rail¬ 
roads  loved  it  and  tbe  truckers  loved  it,”  be  said, 
adding;  “Everything  is  now  in  such  a  mess  that 
you  might  just  as  well  dismantle  It,  and  let  the 
market  take  care  of  itself." 

Mr.  Kaufman  goes  farther  than  some  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  deregulators  would. 

For  instance.  Heather  J.  Gradison,  who  moved 
from  vice  chairman  to  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  this  month,  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  deregulation,  and  favors  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  so  far.  But  she  believes  a 
useful  role  is  left  for  the  agency  overseeing  the  . 
remaining  regulations. 

Indeed,  the  seeking  of  permanent  legislation  to 
abolish  the  commission  marks  a  departure  from 
the  Administration’s  previous  deregulatory  ef¬ 
forts.  Mr.  Reagan  vowed  during  his  first  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  to  “get  the  Government  off  the 


backs  of  the  people.”  In  deregulation,  the  White 
'  House's  major  moves  have  consisted  of  reducing 
the  size  and  budgets  of  the  regulatory  agencies, 
eliminating  and  delaying  proposed  regulations 
.and  making  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  a  regulatory  super-coordinator. 

But  Mr.  Reagan’s  conservative  supporters 
feared  that  what  was  achieved  by  executive  di¬ 
rectives  could  be  reversed  by  subsequent  admin- 
~istratfons.  They  pressed  for  more  permanent, 
legislative  results  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
achieved  in. the  Carter  Administration,  when 
deregulation  was  embraced  on  the  one  band  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  as  a  victory  for  con-  - 
sumerism  and  on  the  other  by  Mr.  Reagan  as  a . 

.  boon  to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Regulatory 
change  was  bailed  as  a  strategy  to  combat  dou¬ 
ble-digit  inflation,  amid  charges  that  regulation 
added  billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  products, 

'  and  measures  were  enacted  deregulating  bank¬ 
ing,  airlines,  trucking  and  railroads. 

There  were  a  few  naysayers,  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  abuses  of  tbe  regulatory  process  but 
warped  against  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water.  Senators  Mark  Andrews,  Republican 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Albert  Gore  Jr.,  Democrat . 
of  Tennessee,  and  Representative  Charles  E. 
Schumer,  Democrat  of  New  York,  have  con¬ 
tended  that  regulation  of  banking,  transportation  - 
and  communications  Is  essential  to  all  other  In¬ 
dustries*  prosperity.  . 

Others,  such  as  Fred  Thayer,  professor  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  international  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,-  argued  that  regulation  was  espe¬ 
cially  needed  in  a  highly  industrialized  society. . 
and  linked  it  to  safely.  “In  the  economically 
deregulated  industries,  intensive  competition 
promotes  wholesale  violation  ot  the  rules  be¬ 
cause  people  feel  compelled  to  cheat,”  he  says. 

Some  members  of  Congress  say  that  trucking 
and  rail  deregulation  argues  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Representative  James  Florio,  a  New 
Jersey  Democrat  who  is  chairman  the  transpor¬ 
tation  subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee:  “ Deregulation  works  when  a 
residual  watchdog,  with  interest  and  expertise,  is 
available  to  see  . that  there  are  no  abuses.” 

Mr.  Florio,  who  is  planning  hearings  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  determine  whether  more  stringent  regula¬ 
tion  would  be  required  with  the  demise  of  the 
.  I.C.C.,  continues:  “If  anything,,  the  argument 
could  be  made  that  the  LC.C.  has  been  modest  in . 
its  aspirations,  as  far  as  fulfilling  its  watchdog- : 
role.  Rather  than  strengthen  this  watchdog  role,  . 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  it." . 

But  Senator  Bob  Packwood,  the  Oregon  Repub- : 
Ucan  who  is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  - 
mid  author  of  the  trucking  and  railroad  deregula¬ 
tion  bills,  urges  that  the  commission  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  one  lingering  area  of  con¬ 
cern.  he  said,  was  for  companies  dependent  upon 
a  single  rail  line  to  transport  merchandise.  But 
he  said  that  their,  interests  would  be  protected  tgr 
the  -Department  of  Transportation.  ‘.'With  rail' 
and  truck  deregulation,”  he  added,  "this  is  . 
where  we’ve  been  moving:”  . .  .. 
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Living  With  Wall  Street’s  Rout  The 


The  arbitragers  turned 
last  week’s  stock  slide 

into  a  free  fall  that  hurt 
the  little  guys — and 
some  big  ones,  too. 

By  ANISE  C.  WALLACE 

THE  record-setting  free  fall  in  stock  prices  last 
Wednesday  rudely  reminded  individual  and  in¬ 
stitutional  investors  of  the  violent  volatility  in- 
nerent  in  stock  index  futures  programs.  "It’s  like 
being  caught  In  the  Bermuda  Triangle,”  said  Har¬ 
vey  P.  Eisen,  president  of  New  York’s  Integrated 
Asset  Management.  And  while  program  trading 
may  be  an  unwelcome  intruder  in  the  stock  market, 
expats  grudgingly  acknowledge  that  the  strategy 
nas  become  a  fact  of  market  life.  It  may  even  have 
helped  to  push  stocks  higher  last  autumn. 

Individual  investors,  in  particular,  have  been  ter¬ 
rified  by  such  program-induced  volatility,  as  well 
as  by  the  huge  swings  in  the  prices  of  individual 
issues  when  Wall  Street  abitragers  zero  in  on  merg¬ 
er-related  stocks  like  GAF  and  Pennzoil.  These  two 
developments  have  been  blamed  for  driving  indi¬ 
vidual  investors  into  professionally  managed 
mutual  funds,  which  have  attracted  record 
amounts.  Many  market  pros  suggest  mutual  funds 
may  be  one  of  the  safest  ways  for  individuals  to 
play  the  stock  market. 

More  than  ever,  professionals  say,  individual  in¬ 
vestors  are  hostages  of  a  market  dominated  by  in¬ 
stitutions,  arbitragers  and  skilled  investors  using 
the  sophisticated  computer  programs.  “Unless 
you’re  going  to  make  it  a  dominant  hobby  or  a  big 
partof  your  life,  you  need  a  professional,”  said 
Byron  R.  Wien,  investment  strategist  for  domestic 
stocks  at  Morgan  Stanley  &  Company. 

And  despite  the  frightening  price  swings,  the 
widespread  opinion  is  that  investors  should  not 
abandon  the  stock  market.  A  correction  of  5  to  10 
percent  from  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average’s 
high  of  1,565.71  is  being  predicted  by  many  strate¬ 
gists.  But  for  the  longer  term,  Investors  should  stick 
withstocks,  they  say,  because  a  slow-growing  econ¬ 
omy,  low  inflation  and  lower  interest  rates  add  up 
to  a  continuing  bull  market  over  the  next  few  years. 
Many  professionals  continue  to  believe  that  this  en¬ 
vironment,  similar  to  that  of  the  1920*s  and  1950’s, 
will  propel  the  Dow  well  above  2,000. 

Wednesday's  descent  was  sparked  when  inves¬ 
tors  smelled  weakness  in  the  bond  market,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  interest  rates  were  going  to  reverse  their 
recent  decline.  This  caused  a  decline  in  stock 
prices.  That  spilled  over  into  the  stock  index  futures 
market,  where  the  premium  between  a  futures  con¬ 
tract  on  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  500  index  and  the  un¬ 
derlying  securities  narrowed  dramatically  in  only 
45  minutes.  At  that  point,  program  traders  found  it 
cheaper  to  buy  futures  contracts  instead  of  the  un- 
derlying  securities. 

So,  at  this  trigger  point,  dozens  of  Institutional 


sell  programs  were  set  off— drastically  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  stock  slide.  Players  in  the  program  trading 
arena  —  index  funds,  some  of  Wall  Street's  largest 
brokerage  firms  and  corporate  cash  managers  — 
indiscriminately  dumped  the  large  blue-chip  stocks 
in  order  to  buy  futures  contracts.  Unlike  regular  in¬ 
vestors,  such  program  traders  are  not  concerned 
with  the  price  they  receive  when  they  sell  a  stock; 
their  profit  has  already  been  achieved,,  and  they 
want  to  close  out  the  old  arbitrage  position  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  one. 

When  this  happens,  I.B.M.,  for  instance,  can  fall 
2,4  or  6  points,  as  it  did  on  Wednesday,  without  any 
change  in' the  company's  prospects.  But  because 
these  investors  are  not  sensitive  to  the  price  they 
receive,  npne  of  die  sellers  step  aside,  and  ordinary 
buyers  do  hot  step  Into  the  chaotic  activity — as  in  a 
normal  market 

Wholesale  dumping  occurs,  specialists  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange  are  required  to  continue  mak- 


The  Rise  of  Institutions 

Block  trading  (1 0,000  shares  or  more)  as  a  proxy 
for  institutional  stock  trading  vs.  trades  of  900 
shares,  representing  individuals'  trading:  both 
shown  as  a  percentage  of  N.Y.S.E.  volume 
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GAF,  a  Bit  Richer, 
Gives  Up  on  Carbide 
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big  a  market  and  a  vacuum 'develops,  causing 
stocks  to  foil  even  further.  "The  stock  market  is 
becoming  much  more  like  the  commodities  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  Edward  A.  Greene,  founder  of  E.G. 
Capital  Management,  an  investment  firm  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  who  uses  options  and  futures  for  corpo¬ 
rate  accounts. 

Individuals  were  not  the  only  investors  who  were 
bewildered  and  shocked  on  Wednesday.  When  pro¬ 
gram  trades  hit  the  market,  the  so-called  sophisti¬ 
cated  institutional  investors  also  become  "guppies 
in  a  shark  tank.”  said  one  professional.  Many  of  the 
institutional  investors  reported  that  they  were 
blown  to  the  sidelines  that  day.  Mr.  Eisen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  said  his  firm’s  traders  started  the  day 
trying  to  sell  130,000  shares  of  me  stock,  but  they 
were  able  to  unload  only  5,000  shares  before  the  pro¬ 
gram  selling  decked  the  market. 

Not  surprisingly,  some  institutional  investors  are 
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angry  and  frustrated  by  this  phenomenon.  Many  of 
the  professionals  learned  the  ground  rules  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  before  the  proliferation 
of  the  new  instruments  and  strategies.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  find  themselves  in  a  new  bail  game. 
.  "It  creates  a  pattern  of  market  action  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  many  of  us  are  accustomed  to,” 
said  Eldon  C.  Mayer,  president  of  Lynch  &  Mayer 
Inc.,  a  New  York  investment  management  firm. 
"It  makes  it  extremely  difficult”  to  buy  and  sell 
positions  in  stocks  when  this  happens,  he  said. 

While  few  institutional  investors  acknowledge 
they  are  In  favor  of  program  trading,  some  say  they 
are  trying  to  view  it  as  an  opportunity.  Susan  M. 
Byrne,  founder  of  New  York’s  Westwood  Manage¬ 
ment  Corporation,  who  manages  more  than  $300 
million,  suggests  that  these  programs,  while  scary, 
provide  additional  liquidity.  “As  my  son  says,  ‘we 
have  to  develop  a  better  attitude.*  ”  she  said. 

And  E.  G.  Capital’s  Mr.  Greene  notes  that  inves¬ 
tors  scream  about  program  trades  when  the  selling 
wave  knocks  down  prices,  but  he  and  others  point 
out  that  program  buying  also  provided  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  prices  during  the  recent  rally.  "The 
market  has  dramatically  benefited  over  the  last 
two  months  from  computer  program  trading  on  the 
buy  side,”  he  said.  " 

Professionals  caution  that  the  market  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  experience  wild  days  such  as  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  In  fact,  Morgan  Stanley's  Mr.  Wien,  for  one, 
believes  that  1986  will  prove  to  be  even  more  vola¬ 
tile  than  last  year.  Yet  program  trading  will  not  be 
the  only  factor  behind  tfris  new  volatility,  he  said. 

The  stock  market  will  react  violently  to  disap¬ 
pointing  news  because  so  many  economists,  strate¬ 
gists  and  portfolio  managers  hold  roughly  the  same 
opinion  about  a  sJow-growth  economy,  lowering  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  low  inflation.  With  that  rosy  out¬ 
look,  he  said,  “the  market  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  surprises." 


TV  is  teaching 
Chinese  viewers 
about  the  ways  of 
the  West  -  and 
its  products. 


By  PHILIP  S.  GUTIS 

a  I  a  Sunday  late  in  February, 
right  after  the  evening  hews, 
some  300  million  residents  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  —  40 
percent  of  its  total  population  —  are 
expected  to  watch  the  premiere  of 
"One  World”  —  a  series  of  15-minute 
international  documentaries  that  Is 
the  first  TV  program  produced  in  the 
West  specifically  for  China. 

The  Chinese  Government  and  ex¬ 
perts  on  Chinese  culture  have  little 
doubt  that  almost  everyone  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  television  set  will  tune  in. 
"There  is  a  hunger  in  China  for  this 
kind  of  thing,”  said  Kenneth  Lieber¬ 
thal,  a  specialist  in  Chinese  politics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  “It’s 
going  to  be  an  overnight  success.” 

The  Genera]  Foods  Corporation, 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  “One  World.” 
has  a  lot  riding  on  that  success.  It 
wants  to  develop  a  taste  for  coffee  in 
China,  a  country  of  tea-drinkers.  And 
it  is  making  the  debut  of  "One  World” 
do  double  duty  as  the  Chinese  adver¬ 
tising  debut  of  Maxwell  House  Coffee 
and  its  famous  “good  to  the  last  drop” 
slogan. 

General  Foods  is  joining  a  burgeon¬ 
ing  dub  of  blue-chip  American  corpo¬ 
rations  —  including  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Coca-Cola,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration,  Boeing,  Eastman  Kodak 
and  Colgate-Palmolive  —  that  are 
trying  to  promote  their  products  and 
corporate  images  in  China  through 
advertising. 

**We  want  to  make  Boeing  synony¬ 
mous  with  aviation  in  China, 
Edward  S.  McLellan.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boeing  Commercial 
Airplane  Company-  *#If  f?” 

achieve  that,  we’ve  got  one  hell  of  a 
marketing  edge." 

Many  companies  say this ■  is 

timewestoblisliabeaditod  Mght 

now  it's  a  seller's  market  in  China, 
said  Charles  J.  Diodosio.  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  China  development  at  the 
Beatrice  Companies,  whidvhas  ^> 
making  soft  drinks  there  foray®£ 
and  has  plans  for 
cream  and  instant  noodles.  People 
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Producer  Yue-SaiKan  in  her  New  York  apartment. 


information,”  said  Scon  D.  SeUgmeui, 
coordinator  of  China  affairs  for  Bur- 
.  son-Marsteller,  the  public  relations 
agency. 

Until  the  advent  of  “One  World,” 
American  companies  generally  pre¬ 
sented  their  commercials  cm  CBS 
reruns  that  China  Central  Television, 
the  country’s  sole  TV  network,  ac-. 
quired  in  1984.  Shows  included  sports 
events,  segments  from  “60  Minutes” 
and  made-  for-television  movies. 

“The  Chinese,  didn’t  pay  for  the 
shows,”  said  Jayne  Ferguson,  CBS 
account  executive  for  China  sales.  “It 
is  a  barter  arrangement  in  which  we 
provide  the  programs  and  they  give 
us  the  advertising  time.” 

The  one-hour  programs  —  which 
generally  appear  on  Thursday 
evenings  during  “golden  time,”  the 
Chinese  version  of  prime  time  that 
runs  from  7  P.M.  to  11 :30  P.M.  con¬ 
tain  5  minutes  of  commercial  time.' A 
year’s  worth  of  advertising,  or  32 
minutes,  costs  each  sponsor  $300,000, 
Miss  Ferguson  said. 

The  Chinese  have  bought  another 
batch  of  reruns  to  show  in  1986,  and 
Miss  Ferguson  has  signed  up  seven 
corporate  backers:  Boeing,  Kodak, 
Stauffer  Chemical  and  the  Weyerhae¬ 
user  Company  have  each  agreed  to 
renew  their  agreement  with  CBS; 
Colgate-Palmolive,  International  Hy- 
dran  and  Philips  Electronics  Instru¬ 
ments  are  signing  on  for  the  first 
time.  which  had  sponsored 

the  CBS  programs  last  year,  declined 
to  renew.  . 

American  corporations  can  buy 

Hmp  from  China  Central  Television 
for  shows  other  than  the  CBS  reruns. 
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have  money  to  spend  but  nothing  ^  cannot  specify  when  they 

spend  it  cm-”  _  _ __  appear.  The  Chinese  network 

Unlike  Americans,  the  Chintsedo  ^  cSnSercials  on  randomly  s* 
not  tune  commercials  out  —  or  on.  shows,  and  the  American  spots 

"People  sit  still  for  a<^usu^be-  ^  competition  with  local  ads 

ca^they  are  not  saturated  w^iL  ^mmerofols  from  several  other 

Jt  is  viewed  as  a  way  of  getting  more 


countries,  primarily  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Corporations  thus  generally  prefer 
the  CBS  arrangement  because  it 
gives  them  some  control.  “We  knew 
exactly  when  our  commercials  would 
appear  and  that  they  would  be  highly 
watched,”  said  George  Conte,  direc¬ 
tor  of  international  marketing  com¬ 
munications  for  Kodak. 

For  foreign  companies  to  be  able  to 
advertise  at  ail  in  Communist  China 
is.a  relatively  new  occurence.  For  a 
decade  during  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion,  product  advertising  was  banned 
as  a  “Western  gimmick”  and  a  "capi¬ 
talist  poison.” 

But  now,  millions  of  Chinese  are 
wearing  Western  clothing,  dancing  to 
disco  music  and  tasting  fast  food. 
About  50  million  students  are  learn¬ 
ing  English  and  40,000  of  the  country's 
most  able  college  graduates  have 
gone  abroad  to  continue  their  studies. 

In  1978,  Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiao¬ 
ping,  in  a  harbinger  of  future  “open 
door"  policies,  permitted  product  ad¬ 
vertising  to  return.  And  now  ads  blan¬ 
ket  China’s  305  newspapers,  633 
magazines,  155  radio  stations  and  57 
television  stations. 

Indeed,  according  to  Government 
figures  published  in  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  China  Daily,  more 
than  4,000  Chinese  and  foreign  com¬ 
panies  were  advertising  in  1984,  com- 
.  pared  to  wily  100  two  years  earlier. 
Companies  that  want  advertising 
space  in  The  People's  Daily,  the  main 
Communist  Party  newspaper,  or  on 
China  Central  Television,  reportedly 
must  sometimes  wait  up  to  four 
months. 

■  The  products  and  corporations 
being  advertised  keep  growing  more 
diverse.  As  part  of  his  program  of  the 
“four  modernizations”  —  developing 
science  and  technology,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  national  defense  —  Mr. 


Deng  has  committed  his  country  to 
obtaining  up-to-date  equipment  and 
skills.  Since  1979,  the  modernization 
program  has  included  an  all-out  ef¬ 
fort  to  promote  foreign  investment. 

Direct  investment  in  China  by 
American  companies  now  stands  at 
$1  billion,  most  of  it  in  the  last  two 
years,  while  exports  to  China  were 
about  $3.6  million  in  1985,  up  20  per¬ 
cent  from  a  year  earlier,  according  to 
John  J.  Callebaut.  director  of  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  National  Council  for 
U.S. -China  Trade. 

Joint  ventures  between  foreign 
companies  and  Government  business 
organizations  are  becoming  more 
common,  particularly  in  consumer 
goods  production,  where  China  wants 
to  cut  back  on  imports.  Coca-Cola,  for 
example,  has  joint  ventures  in  four 
Chinese  cities.  Eric  Riggle.  a  Coke 
spokesman,  says  the  relationship  is 
“a  standard  franchise  agreement  — 
we  sell  them  syrup  and  concentrate 
and  they,  in  turn,  sell  the  beverage." 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  has  led  to  rising  con¬ 
sumer  expectations.  Before  Mr. 
Deng's  reforms,  Chinese  families 
dreamed  of  purchasing  the  “three 
bigs”:  a  bicycle,  a  wristwaich  and  a 
sewing  machine.  Today,  the  up¬ 
graded  "three  bigs”  are  a  washing 
machine,  a  refrigerator  and  a  televi¬ 
sion  set  (preferably  color). 

The  China  Business  Review  esti-  _ 
mates  that  13  million  to  15  million  * 
television  sets  will  be  sold  in  China 
this  year.  If  accurate,  that  would  in¬ 
crease  the  total  number  of  television 
sets  to  67  million  —  which  would 
mean  art  even  larger  audience  .for 
programs  such  as  "One  World.” 

So  far,  General  Foods  and  Procter 
&  Gamble  are  "One  World’s"  only  of¬ 
ficial  sponsors.  But  Yue-Sai  Kan,  the 
New  York-based  Chinese  cable  televi¬ 
sion  entrepreneur  who  is  producing 
and  acting  as  host  for  the  series,  is 
looking  for  four  more  companies  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  $450,000  for  a  30-second 
commercial  to  ran  twice  a  week  for  a 
year;  the  price  is  set  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

In  a  parallel  with  the  CBS  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Chinese  Government  is  not 
paying  Miss  Kan  to  produce  the  15- 
minute  show.  Rather,  in  the  one-page 
official  agreement  with  China  Cen¬ 
tral  Television,  signed  by  Wu  Fling, 
director  of  CCTV,  Miss  Kan  is  guar¬ 
anteed  the  right  to  sell  the  commer¬ 
cial  time  for  her  series. 

After  production  costs.  Miss  Kan 
said,  any  amount  remaining  from  the 
$3.7  million  in  advertising  revenue  ■ 
will  be  equally  divided  between  her¬ 
self  and  CCTV. 

“I  think  either  she  will  break  even 
or  she  will  make  a  lot  of  money,”  said 
Mark  .Goodson,  of  Goodson-Todman 
Productions, .  who  has  known  Miss 
Kan  for  several  years.  "She  will  not 
lose  money." 


GAF  dropped  Us  bid  for  Union  Car¬ 
bide,  but  walked  away  with  an  $81 
million  profit.  Its  battle  to  take  over 
the  troubled  Carbide  was  extraordi¬ 
narily  complicated,  with  offers  and 
counteroffers  that  bid  the  price  up  to 
what  analysts  said  would  have  been  a 
prohibitive  level  for  GAF.  Carbide 
-  will  complete  its  buyback  of  55  per¬ 
cent  of  its  shares  for  $85  each,  but 
GAF  will  retain  a  10  percent  stake. 
Some  analysts  say  that  indicates  that 
GAF  could  zero  in  again  on  Carbide. 

Unemployment  fell  to  its  lowest 
level  in  five  years,  6.8  percent  over¬ 
all.  in  December.  And  employment 
showed  a  healthy  gain,  even  in  the 
struggling  manufacturing  segment. 
The  figures  suggest  that  the  economy 
is  healthier  than  previously  indicat¬ 
ed.  . . .  Producer  prices  rose  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  December, 
making  a  modest  1.8  percent  gain  for 
all  of  1985.  The  December  rise  was 
half  the  November  rise. . . .  Retailers 
showed  moderate  gains  in  December. 

The  market’s  slide  was  sleep,  but 
that  did  not  surprise  many  analysts. 
They  said  traders  were  simply  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  excuse  to  let  the  market  re¬ 
adjust  after  its  recent  meteoric  rise. 
That  excuse  came  on  the  drop  in  the 
unemployment  rate,  which  dashed 
hopes  in  the  credit  markets  for  a 
looser  monetary  policy,  sent  long¬ 
term  interest  rates  sharply  higher 
and  encouraged  stock  traders  to  sell. 
The  Dow,  after  hitting  a  record 
1,565.71  on  Tuesday,  dropped  a  record 
39. 10  points  on  Wednesday,  or  2.5  per¬ 
cent  of  its  value.  By  contrast,  the 
38.33-point  drop  on  Oct  28,  1929,  was 
12.8  percent  of  the  Dow's  value.  The 
Dow  finished  the  week  with  losses  to 
close  at  1,513.53,  down  35.67.  Hie 
basic  money  supply  fell  $3.1  billion. 

Pennzoil  Is  still  prohibited  from 
seizing  Texaco  assets  to  satisfy  a 
$10.53  billion  judgment.  A  Federal 
judge  also  said  Texaco  should  post  a 
bond,  albeit  of  no  more  than  $1  billion, 
while  it  appeals  and  while  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  settlement  continue.  But 
Pennzoil’s  chairman,  J.  Hugh  Lie- 
dike,  said  Texaco  had  a  “mind-fix” 
that  prevented  earnest  talks  on  a  set¬ 
tlement.  Texaco’s  chief,  John  K.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  said  Texaco  had  been  negoti¬ 
ating  in  good  faith. 

The  steep  rise  In  Pennzoil  stock 
Tuesday  amid  rumors  that  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  takeover  offer  from  Texaco 
has  sparked  an  Investigation  by  regu¬ 
lators.  While  Texaco  did  make  a  bid 
—  and  Pennzoil  rejected  it  —  it  was 
made  long  after  the  market  closed 
and  differed  greatly  from  the  ru¬ 
mored  deal.  Pennzoil’s  stock  soared 
$19.75,  to  $83,  in  one  day. 

Libyan  assets  were  frozen  in  the 
United  States.  Libya  was  believed  to 
have  withdrawn  $100  million  after 
President  Reagan  had  severed  nearly 
all  economic  ties  in  response  to  ter¬ 
rorist  acts. 

Japan  appears  ready  to  remove  the 
remaining  barriers  to  telecommuni¬ 
cations  trade.  Under  continuing 
United  States  pressure,  Japan  has 
ended  some  barriers  to  American 
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products,  but  the  United  States  has 
wanted  all  restrictions  removed  from 
medical  equipment  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cals,  telecommunications,  electron¬ 
ics  and  forestry  products. 

The  S.E.C.  rejected  proposals  that 
would  have  restricted  takeovers  and 
defenses  against  takeovers,  including 
so-called  golden  parachutes,  poison 
pills  and  greenmail. 

The  Fed  adopted  curbs  on  the  use  of 
"junk  bonds”  used  to  finance  un¬ 
friendly  takeovers,  after  a  delay  be¬ 
cause  of  pressure  from  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  investment  houses.' 

Westland  is  the  prize  in  a  transat¬ 
lantic  battle  over  the  helicopter  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe.  The  faltering  British 
company  is  the  subject  of  competing 
bids  from  a  United  Technoloigies- 
Fiat  group  and  a  consortium  of  five 
European  companies.  Hie  consor¬ 
tium  was  formed  at  the  urging  of  the 
British  Defense  Minister,  Michael 
Meseltine,  who  resigned  in  a  dispute 
with  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  over  his  role  in  the  matter. 

Hanson  says  it  won  its  fight  for 
SCM  after  a  Federal  court  invali¬ 
dated  SCM's  sale  of  its  "crown 
jewels"  to  Merrill  Lynch.  Hanson 
said  it  had  acquired  two-thirds  of 
SCM’s  stock  in  a  tender  offer;  SCM 
said  it  would  appeal  the  ruling. 

The  Postmaster  General,  Paul  N. 
Carlin,  will  be  replaced  after  a  year 
in  office  by  Albert  V.  Casey,  the 
savvy  retired  chairman  of  American 
Airlines.  And  John  R.  Block  will  leave 
as  Argi culture  Secretary  next  month. 

Kodak  lost  the  right  to  produce  in¬ 
stant  cameras  and  film  because  a 
court  ruled  that  it  had  infringed  upon 
Polaroid's  patents.  Kodak  offered  to 
take  back  cameras  that  had  already 
been  sold,  and  give  customers  instead 
another  camera,  $50  toward  Kodak 
products  or  a  share  of  Kodak  stock. 

Miscellanea.  Frederick  Pierce  quit 
as  chairman  of  ABC  in  the  wake  of  its 
absorption  into  Capital  Cities.  He  was 
replaced  by  John  B.  Sias,  a  longtime 
Cap  Cities  executive. 
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Facing  Up  to  Acid  Rain 


President  Reagan’s  special  investigator  has 
discovered  that  acid  rain  is  a  twofold  problem.  It  is 
ruining  the  environment,  reports  Drew  Lewis,  and 
eroding  America’s  relationship  with  Canada.  "The 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  especially  as  it  affects 
diplomatic  relations  with  Canada,  dictates  that  we 
act,"  be  has  told  the  President. 

For  five  years  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
doggedly  insisted  that  more  study  of  acid  rain  pre¬ 
cede  any  action  against  it.  It  ignored  the  consensus 
of  experts,  including  a  blue-ribbon  panel  appointed 
by  the  President’s  science  adviser,  that  immediate 
action  is  necessary.  It  has  offended  Canada,  whose 
lakes  and  forests,  like  those  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  receive  much  of  the  acid  rain  generated 
by  acidic  pollutants  from  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Reagan’s  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  has  mastered  both  the  science  and 
politics  of  acid  rain.  The  report  prepared  by  him 
and  a  Canadian  counterpart,  William  Davis,  gives 
little  credence  to  the  scientific  uncertainties  put  for¬ 
ward  by  skeptics  about  add  rain.  Its  major  sources 
in  the  United  States,  the  two  envoys  affirm,  clearly 
include  coal-fired  power  plants  along  the  Ohio  River 
Valley.  As  to  cause  and  effect,  they  say  the  areas 
bearing  the  brunt  of  acid  rain  "are  downwind  and  to 
the  northeast  of  the  areas  of  highest  emission." 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  although  there 
have  been  relatively  few  lakes  acidified  by  the  sour 
rain,  "the  number  of  potentially  sensitive  lakes 
is  relatively  large.”  Forests,  too,  are  being 
damaged,  probably  by  air  pollution  that  includes 
acid  rain.  And  the  danger  is  long  term:  “It  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  many  old  coal-fired  power  plants  may 


The  Elephant  Under  Lilco’s  Blanket 


Would  Long  Island  benefit  from  a  public  take¬ 
over  of  Lilco,  the  Island’s  electric  utility?  State 
leaders  In  Albany,  Democratic  and  Republican, 
seem  ready  to  embrace  the  concept.  And  last  week 
Governor  Cuomo  formed  a  committee  of  experts  to 
study  its  practicality. 

Any  idea  offering  hope  to  Long  Island’s  belea¬ 
guered  ratepayers  deserves  consideration.  But  the 
closer  one  looks  at  a  public  takeover,  the  more  prob¬ 
lems  become  evident.  There  is  simply  no  painless 
fix  for  what  ails  Lilco  most:  the  $5  billion  cost  of  the 
utility’s  Shoreham  nuclear  reactor. 


One  advantage  claimed  by  public  power  enthu¬ 
siasts  is  that  utilities  owned  by  stockholders  work 
first  for  profit,  while  publicly  owned  utilities  work 
only  for  their  customers.  Actually,  it  is  hard  to 
generalize  about  such  heavily  regulated  entities. 
Public  utilities  may  not  have  to  worry  about  stock¬ 
holders  but  they  must  still  raise  capital  and  service 
their  debt.  Nor  are  public  utilities  more  prescient 
than  private  ones  in  major  investment  decisions. 
Washington  State’s  experience  with  public  nuclear 
power  was  as  great  a  debacle  as  Shoreham. 

Publicly  owned  utilities  can  borrow  capital 
more  cheaply  because  their  bondholders  pay  no  tax 
on  the  interest.  That  would  be  only  a  modest  advan¬ 
tage  for  a  public  Lilco.  Refinancing  its  debt  might 
reduce  its  average  interest  cost  from  1 1  percent  to  9. 
But  flooding  the  market  with  billions  in  new  bends 
would  surely  raise  interest  costs  for  all  other  tax-ex¬ 
empt  borrowers  in  New  York,  offsetting  the  gain. 

The  most  inviting  potential  benefit  of  taking 
over  Lilco  must  be  the  hope  that  its  stock  could  be 
purchased  for  less  than  the  “book"  value  on  which 
regulators  calculate  the  utility's  fair  profit.  Lilco’s 
stock  currently  sells  for  less  than  $10.  Its  book  value 
is  about  $17,  not  counting  the  $9  of  each  share  that 
state  regulators  contend  was  spent  imprudently  in 
building  Shoreham.  If  the  state  paid,  say,  $13  or  $14, 
current  stockholders  would  gain  and  ratepayers 


would  be  spared  having  to  finance  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollais  in  capital  obligations. 

But  Lilco  argues,  with  justice,  that  the  main 
reason  the  stock  is  selling  for  much  less  than  $17  is 
the  state's  refusal  to  allow  it  to  operate  the  com¬ 
pleted  nuclear  plant  at  Shoreham.  If  pressed  to  sell, 
Lilco  would  go  to  court  to  win  full  compensation, 
and  would  probably  win.  The  company  could  even 
make  a  plausible  legal  case  for  compensation  that 
equals  the  cost  of  replacing  the  whole  Lilco  system, 
much  of  it  built  with  pne-infiation  dollars.  Arguably, 
the  “replacement  cost"  value  of  a  share  could  be 
calculated  not  at $10 or  $17,  but  at  $100  or  more. 


Governor  Cuomo  and  legislative  leaders  know 
all  this.  Why,  then,  their  enthusiasm  for  a  public 
takeover?  For  the  Governor,  who  opposes  operating 
Shoreham  and  is  now  Hying  to  block  regulators 
from  passing  any  of  its  cost  to  ratepayers,  direct 
public  control  of  Lilco  is  the  surest  path  to  success. 
Even  the  minority  of  Long  Islanders  who  favor 
using  nuclear  power  would  be  pleased  by  any  state 
action  that  promised  to  hold  down  rates.  Most  Sen¬ 
ate  Republicans  are  inclined  to  oppose  public  own¬ 
ership  of  Lilco.  In  an  election  year,  however,  with 
control  of  the  Senate  in  doubt,  they  apparently  fear- 
being  caught  on  the  wrong  political  side  of  the 
debate. 

Most  likely,  the  Governor’s  Lilco  study  commit¬ 
tee  will  issue  a  split  opinion.  Mr.  Cuomo  will  then  be 
free  to  claim  public  ownership  as  the  answer,  and 
the  Republicans  will  be  free  to  fret  in  public  about 
the  potential  burden  on  taxpayers. 

Unfortunately,  such  political  games  won’t  bring 
Long  Island  nearer  to  a  solution  to  its  real  problem. 
Someday,  some  way,  the  state  will  have  to  accept 
responsibility  for  apportioning  the  cost  of  Shoreham 
among  ratepayers,  taxpayers  and  stockholders. 
The  discussion  of  public  ownership  is  just  a 
diversion. 


Topics 


Changes,  Not  All  for  the  Better 


Subway  Lifers 

Deploring  "a  taxpayer  rip-off,"  a 
Westchester  legislator,  Paul  Fetner, 
wants  New  York's  transit  authority  to 
stop  giving  its  board  members  life¬ 
time  passes  for  free  rides  on  sub¬ 
ways,  buses  and  commuter  trains. 
His  complaint  is  half  right. 

He  contends  that  freeloading 
makes  members  more  tolerant  of 
fare  increases  and  shoddy  service. 
That  overlooks  the  value  of  their  rid¬ 
ing  lines  as  often  as  possible.  Mr. 
Felner  is  right,  however,  to  challenge 
the  lifetime  feature  of  the  pass.  For¬ 
mer  members  should  pay  like  every¬ 
one  else.  The  revenue  loss  is  trivial; 
the  signal  to  working  people  is  all 
wrong. 

■ 

Plum  for  Panama 

The  new  law  to  wipe  out  the  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit  is  unlikely  .to  do  any  such 
thing,  but  it  sure  will  give  Panama  a 
windfall  of  at  least  $16  million. 

The  ill-conceived  Granam-Rudman 
budget  law  requires  a  first  across- 
the-board  slice  next  month  in  many 
Federal  programs — unless  Congress 
and  the  President  quickly  divine 
some  other  way  to  bring  down  this 
year’s  billowing  deficit  The  framers 
of  the  law  were  on  guard  against 


every  possible  loophole,  but  they  did¬ 
n’t  reckon  with  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission. 

The  canal  pays  for  itself  from  tolls, 
which  have  already  been  set  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  yield  $320  mil¬ 
lion  this  year,  the  anticipated  cost  of 
operations,  maintenance  and  capital. 
If  the  budget  law  now  requires  all 
agencies  to  reduce  spending  by  5  per¬ 
cent,  that  level  of  tolls  would  yield  a 
SI6  million  surplus,  and  maybe  more. 
But  unlike  other  agencies,  the  com¬ 
mission's  unspent  funds  do  not  revert 
to  the  United  States  Treasury.  They 
go  to  Panama's. 

Such  is  life  in  the  Gramm-Rudman 
straitjacket. .  And  Congress  has 
donned  it  voluntarily. 


Clean  Government 

A  couple  who  moved  from  Chicago 
to  Montclair,  N.J.,  was  recently  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  in  the  mail  the 
town’s  "1986  Holiday  Refuse  Collec¬ 
tion  Schedule.”  The  neat  brochure  de¬ 
scribed  how  the  garbage  collections 
would  vary  over  each  holiday. 

As  Chicagoans,  the  couple  felt 
blessed  enough  when  a  precinct  cap¬ 
tain  took  complaints  about  collection 
failures.  Taxpayers  in  other  cities  ex¬ 
pect  not  even  that  much.  Knowing 


now  that  garbage  won’t  be  taken  on 
Washington's  Birthday  does  not  add 
significantly  to  their  quality  of  life. 
But  knowing  that  a  town  wants  them 
to  know  certainly  does. 


Peephole  of  Science 

Science  magazine  has  given  itself  a 
typographical  facelift  with  a  bizarre 
blemish.  The  learned  journal  now  sol¬ 
emnly  dots  the  T  in  its  all-capital 
logo,  SCIENCE. 

No,  it’s  not  a  typo.  An  editorial 
about  the  otherwise  admirable  rede¬ 
sign  offers  an  effusion  of  excuses  for 
the  errant  black  dot.  Apparently  it 
represents  "the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,”  "the  globe  whose  environ¬ 
ment  we  must  study  and  protect,” 
"the  peephole  into  the  future'’  and 
"the  willingness  of  scientists  to  battle 
conformism.” 

With  an  inky  black  light  at  the  end 
Of  its  tunnel,  it's  no  wonder  that  Sci¬ 
ence's  peephole  into  the  future  looks 
so  murky,  and  that  its  globe  is  veiled 
in  the  black  shroud  of  nuclear  winter. 
As  Science  battles  the  conformist  sus¬ 
picion  among  the  inrmmerate  that 
scientists  are  illiterate,  it  should  real¬ 
ize  the  handicap  of  laboring  under  a 
logo  that’s  an  offense  to  orthography. 


Time  Is  the  Enemy  of  Nuclear  Stability 


continue  to  operate  for  up  to  60  or  more  years.” 

In  affirming  that  acid  rain  causes  widespread 
damage,  the  two  envoys  strip  naked  Mr.  Reagan’s 
"more  study”  policy.  But  they  have  constructed  a 
fig  leaf  to  keep  the  President  decent,  and  an  olive 
branch  for  him  to  hand  to  Canada’s  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney.  Mr.  Lewis  has  won  his  Canadian  col¬ 
league's  assent  to  the  proposition  that  they  "must 
not  ask  either  country  to  make  a  sudden,  revolution¬ 
ary  change  in  its  position.”  They  don't  ask  that  pol¬ 
luters  be  required  to  reduce  emissions,  since  "the 
uncertain  effects  and  high  costs  of  control  dictate 
that  we  act  prudently.” 

Prime  Minister  Mulroney  has  sharply  muted 
Canada’s  criticism  of  Washington’s  acid  rain  policy 
and  needs  a  political  boost  when  he  visits  Washing¬ 
ton  in  March.  Mr.  Lewis  proposes  a  $5  billion  re¬ 
search  program  to  demonstrate  methods  of  burning 
coal  cleanly.  Spread  over  five  years,  and  with  indus¬ 
try  paying  half,  that’s  a  small  price  for  good  neigh¬ 
borly  relations. 

Most  vitally,  by  accepting  Mr.  Lewis’s  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  Administration  would  have  to  swallow  his 
premise:  that  acid  rain  is  an  urgent  threat  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  and  requires  immediate  action.  A 
demonstration  of  technology  won’t  reduce  emis¬ 
sions  for  years.  But  starting  it  dictates  the  next 
step:  to  require  polluters  to  stop  polluting  now. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  rejects  Mr.  Lewis's  solution,  he 
will  undermine  his  Canadian  ally  and  prove  his 
"more  study”  polity  to  be  pure  obstruction.  If  he  ac¬ 
cepts  it,  he  will  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
tackling  acid  rain.  Mr.  Lewis’s  report  deftly  allows 
his  President  to  beat  a  graceful  advance. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  encouraging  tha  t  In  your  Dec.  30 
editorial  "The  Test  Ban  Clock  Nears 
■Midnight”  you  no  longer  dismiss  out  of 
hand,  the  idea  of  a  moratorium  on  nu¬ 
clear  testing.  Htfwever,  many  of  your 
observations  about  a  test  ban  are  ron- 
fused  and  contradictory.  . 

You  assert  that  the  arms  race  is 
driven  by  "enduring  rivalry,  not  tech¬ 
nology.”  Wrong.  It’s  both.  For  exam-' 
pie,  the  development  of  multiple  war¬ 
heads  has  been  a  principal  source  of 
first-strike  fears,  hence,  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer’s  oft-quoted  remark  that  he 
wishes  he  bad  “thought  through  the 
implications  of  a  MIRVed  world.”  To 
insist  that  the  arms  race  is  solely  the 
product  of  enduring  rivalry  is  also  a 
counsel  of  despair.  The  rivalry  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  Surely  you  are  not 
suggesting  that  we  give  up  efforts  to 
control  arms. 

More  disconcerting  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  nuclear  testing  has  brought 
about  smaller,  less  destructive  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  that  such  weapons 
are  a  good  development  that  would  be 
ruled  out  by  a  test  ban.  However,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Energy  Department  have 
assured  Congress  that  though  the  new 
weapons  may  be  smaller,  they  are 
more  destructive.  Most  important, 
these  weapons  form  the  technical 
basis  for  the  fantasy  that  we  can 
fight,  control  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 

But  our  principal  concern  is  that 
you  continue  to  suggest  that  a  mora¬ 
torium  and  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  is 
something  that  can  wait.  In  fact,  time 
is  the  enemy  of  nuclear  stability.  It 
has  been  seven  years  since  SALT  II 
was  signed  to  limit  strategic  arms 
and  more  than  a  dozen  years  since 
Congress  ratified  a  nuclear-arms- 
control  treaty.  The  agreement  you  en¬ 
vision  (trading  “Star  Wars”  for 
Soviet  production  of  heavy  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missiles)  is  laudable, 
but  can  we  afford  to  forgo  all  other 
measures  while  we  wait  perhaps  an¬ 
other  decade  to  try  to  achieve  it? 

As  time  passes,  "Star  Wars’*  will 
become  more  difficult  to  trade  be¬ 
cause  it  will  become  a  political  fact  of 
life  as  billions  of  dollars  fall  into  key 
Congressional  districts.  Banning  all 
nuclear  tests  now  would  collapse  the 
“Star  Wars”  tent  by  pulling  out  its 
long  pole  —  the  bomb-pumped  X-ray 
laser  kill  mechanism.  A  strategic  de¬ 
fense  research  could  then  be  reduced 
to  less  dangerous  levels. 

The  history  of  arms-control  efforts 
has  been  the  story  of  missed  oppor¬ 


tunities  of  the  welLinfentioned  de¬ 
manding  the  best  and  dismissing  the 
good.  As  you  rightly  point  out,  a  nu¬ 
clear-test  ban.  Is  not;  a  substitute  for 
more  complex  and  sweeping  agree¬ 
ments  to  reduce  arms,  but  a  verifiable 
way  to  pause  .and  glvefqur  negotiators 
time  to  succeed.  •  -  '  David  Aaron 

.  Paul.  Newman. 

New  York,  Dec.  31, 1985 


Ban  Is  Essential 

To  the  Editor:  ■ 

As  your  Dec.  30  editorial  states, 
“the  central  Issue  is ... .  how  to  lessen 
the  incentive  for  launching  a  surprise 
attack.”  But  I  must  disagree  with 
your  reasons  for  dismissing  the  con- . 
tributian  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban: 

First,  you  suggest  that  reducing  the 
number  of  missiles  would  be  more 
useful .  Certainly,  lowering  the  num¬ 
bers  sounds  comforting,  but .  .how 
would  that  reduce  the  danger  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  attack?  Nobody  can  say.  . 

In  contrast,  a  comprehensive  tost 
ban  would  lower  confidence  in  all  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  and  a  low-confidence  . 
weapon  is  less  likely  to  be  used  in  a 
.  surprise  attack. 

Second,  you  suggest  that  a  test  ban 
might  preclude  desirable -stabilizing 
new  weapons.  But  you  do  not  name 
any  of  these  new  devices.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  there  are  none.  In  contrast, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  continued  test¬ 
ing  will  produce  destabilizing  first- 


III 


strike  weapons,  including  high  power, 
lightweight  missile  warheads  the 
Russians  have  not  yet  perfected. 
Third,  you  argue  that  past  moderni¬ 


zation  erf  strategic  weapons  “has  in¬ 
cluded  a  trend  toward  smaller,  less  de¬ 
structive-  warheads."  Not  so.  We 
began  theimdtiple-warhead  era  wkh 
IftMcfloton  intercontinental  bafiistfc 
warheads.  Since  then  we  have  mod¬ 
ernized  to  33Mrilotoo  warheads  and 
areheading  ifor  470  kilptons.  Similarly,: 
In  submarine-launched  missiles  wq 
have  modernized  from  the  original  .40- 
fcjloton  Poseidon,  through  the  KXWtilo* 
ton  Trident  I  and  are  heading  for  the 
475-kflotdn  Trident  Hr  -:  -  v  - 

Fioally,  the /TOmpretensive  test 
bait  is  essential  for  .long-term  nuclear; 
nonproliferation,  if  we  don’t  set  the 
example,  eventually  the  rest  of  the. 
world  wlU  not  follow. 

Unless  to  lave  nuclear  weapons  for 
their  own  sake,  there  is  no  denying 
that  continued  nuclear-warhead  test¬ 
ing  is  all  loss  and  no  gain  for  national 
security.  A  verifiable  and  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  treaty  to  end  it  is  available,  and 
nations  of  five  continents  have  offered 
to  help  monitor.  If  we  are  serious 
about  keeping  nukes  away  from  the 
likes  of  Qaddafl,  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  Administration’s  refusal 
to  conclude  the  comprehensive  test 
ban.  (Rep.)  Thomas  /.  downey 
Chairman,  Defense  -Task  Force 
House  Budget  Committee 
,  Washington,  Jan.  3,  1986 


Weapons  Competition 

To  the  Editor: 

I  disagree  with  two  points  in  your 
editorial.  First,  the  progress  of  weap¬ 
ons  technology  also  plays  a  role  in 
perpetuating  strategic  competition 
by  destabilizing  the  nuclear-weapons 
status  quo.  United  States  develop¬ 
ment  of  multiple  warheads  in  the  late 
I960's  and  Soviet  deployment  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  antisatellite-weapons  system 
in  the  mid- 1970's  are  clear  examples. 

Second,  if  the  central  issue  facing 
strategic  policy  makers  is  to  reduce 
incentives  to  use  nuclear  weapons, 
how  can  the  “trend  toward  smaller, 
less  destructive  warheads”  be  “not 
wholly  bad-.’?  As  the  destructiveness 
of  nuclear  warheads  Is  reduced,  so  is 
the  distinction  between  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

In  time  of  conflict,  military  com¬ 
manders  would  then  be  more  apt  to 
turn  to  their  nuclear  options.  Chances 
of  nuclear-weapons  use  are  thereby 
raised,  by  continued  warhead  re¬ 
search.  •. .  John  D.  Tower 

Suffiek),  Conn.;  Dec.  31. 1985 


Courts  Will  Be  Villain 
On  Gramm-Rudman 

To  the  Editor: 

-  Z  commend  you , for -your  editorial 
.*  CoortS'  Make  Congress 

■  vote?"  (Dec.  29),  which  exposed  the 
dubious  constitutionality  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  measure,  which 
prescribes  limits  for  the  Federal  defi-r 
dt  in  the  next  five  years,  down  to  zero 
in  1991. 

As  your  headline  suggests,  in  enact¬ 
ing  Gramm-Rudman,  Congress  abdi¬ 
cated  more  than  its  responsibility  to 
vote  on  budget  measures.  It  abdi¬ 
cated  its  responsibility  to  take  the 
Constitution  seriously  and  to  act  as 
the  Constitution  requires. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
has  the  initial  responsibility  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  its  constitutional 
authority  and  then  to  constrain  its. 
acts  within  that  authority.  Yet  for 
reasons  apparently  of  political  ex¬ 
pediency,  Congress  has  shifted  its 
constitutional  burden  to  the  courts  by 
passing  a  dangerously  unconstitu¬ 
tional  measure.  « 

Passing  the  buck  to  the  courts  may 
yield  a  short-term  benefit  to  elected 
officials,  but  ultimately  it  will  sap 
public  support  for  the  courts.  For  it 
is  the  courts  that  must  now  act  to  de¬ 
clare  the  measure  unconstitutional 
and  bear  the  brunt  of  public  displeas¬ 
ure  more  justly  directed  at  Con- : 
gress.  Seth  B.  Schafler 

New  York.  Dec.  30,  1985 


Indonesia’s  Neighbors  Fear  Expansionism 


To  the  Editor: 

A  Dec.  16  news  article  reporting  ' 
that-  Indonesia  says  it  is  making 
prp&ess  in  two  trouble  spots,  the 
province  of  Irian  Jaya  on  the  island  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  formerly  Portia 
guese  East  Timor,  completely  dis¬ 
torts  the  situation  tn.those  two  hap¬ 
less  territories.  “Indonesians*7  are 
quoted  as  claiming  progress  -  in 
“defusing  two  ‘time  bothbs’  left  be¬ 
hind  by  arioiiial  powers." 

The  article  assumes  that  Indonesia 
has  some  legitimacy  in  the  two  terri¬ 
tories.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  West  New  Guinea,  or  “West 
Irian”  as  the  Indonesians  call  It,  was 
administered  separately  by  the  Dutch 
from  Indonesia.  Its  Melanesian  peo¬ 
ples  were  never  part  of  any  pre- 
colonial  or  gonial  Indonesia:  West 
New  Guineans  were  forced  into  -a 
shotgun  marriage  with  Indonesia  as  a 
result  of  Indonesia’s  violence  against 
the  Dutbfa  colonial  authorities. 

Similariy.the  East  Timorese  were 
culturally  and  politically  separate 
from  Indonesia  up  throi^  ]iie  co¬ 
lonial  period.  Indonesia  launched  a 
destabilization  campaipi  in  East 
Timor,  followed  by  a  large-scale  in¬ 
vasion  on  Dec.  7,  1975.  As  many  as 
200,000  of  a  population  of  600,000 
perished  in  the  fighting  and  subset 
quent  dislocation: and  famine.  The. 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly  have  consistently 


condemned  Indonesia’s  actions. 

To  call  peoples  struggling  for  self- 
determination  m  such  circumstances 
"Separatists,1'  to  miss  the  jnar^- 
TTje  ‘?£ime  bomb”  is  Indonesian  ex-, 
pansionism.  It  has  already  taken,  the 
two  territories  in  question.  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  "confrontation"  in  the  1960’s 
was  aimed  (unsuccessfully)  at  swal¬ 
lowing  up  the  Borneo  territories  of 
what  is  now  Malaysia.  The  leaders  of 
Papua  New  Guinea,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea, 
have  good  reason  to  fear  that  their 
country  is  next.  Roger  Clark 

Vice  President 
Inti.  League  for  Human  Rights 
New  York,  Dec.  20,  1985 

Photo  Science  and  Art 

To  the  Editor: 

“The  making  of  the  negative  is  a 
science;  the  making  of  the  print  is  an 
art”  isattributed  to  Ansel  Adams  in 
the  Camera  column  of  Dec.  29.  East¬ 
man  House  in  Rochester  has  a  display 
quoting  F.  Hurter  and  V.  C.  Driffield 
■  (inventors  of  the  H.  &  D.  curves)  as 
saying,  “The  production  of  a  perfect 
picture  by  means  of  photography  is 
ah  art;  the  production  of  a  technically 
perfect  negative  Is  a  science.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  Hurter  and  Driffield  said  it 
first.  Fred  H.  Steiger 

East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Jan.  l,  1986 


A  Tower  to  Make  the  Hearts  of  New  Yorkers  Soar  Outrageously 


To  the  Editor: 

The  proposal  by  Donald  Trump  to 
erect  a  150-story  building  on  New 
York  City's  West  Side  has  sparked 
considerable  controversy.  Paul  Gold- 
berger  (Arts  and  Leisure,  Dec.  22) 
has  criticized  the  tower  as  impracti¬ 
cal,  “hardly  a  real  building  meant  for 
real  people  in  a  real  city.” 

Since  when  must  real  estate  be 
“real"?  The  lowermost  layers  of  such 
an  edifice  may  indeed  be  mere  brick 
and  mortar.  But  its  uppermost  floors  ‘ 
are  mixed  with  epic,  with  mythology. 
So  it  was  with  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  not 
just  the  first  thing  I  wanted  to  see 
when  I  visited  the  city;  it  was  the  only 
thing.  From  the  observation  deck  on 
the  86th  floor  (and  that  was  quite  a 
way  from  the  top!)  you  could  see  New 
Jersey,  Staten  Island,  even,  on  a 
clear  day,  a  hint  of  London  in  the  east. 
That  was  when  New  York  was  No.  2. 

Some  years  bade,  a  usurper  arose  . 
In  the  Midwestern  flatlands:  an  ar¬ 
chitectural  eyesore  that  dared  to  rise 
hgher  than  the  colossus  of  34th  Street, 
higher  than  the  twin  towers  on  Vesey 
.Street.  It  was  as  if  our  Kttle  sister  to 
the  west  had  fantasies  of  shaking  off 
her  Second  City  image. 


The  Times  welcomes,  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because'  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge ‘or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


Now  someone  conies  along  who 
wants  to  trump  Chicago’s  high  card.  1 
say,  let  him  do  it!  Arguments  about 
impracticality  have  no  .  relevance 
here.  What  is  "practical”  about  New 
York?  Is  it  not  its  wild  impracticaiity 
that  helps  make  the  city  what  it  is? 
There  is  nothing  practical  about 
standing  In  line  from  dawn  for  Horo¬ 
witz  tickets,  for  Joan  Sutherland  tick¬ 
ets,  for  Diana  Ross  tickets  —  but  here 
is  where  they  all  are. 

Oursis-a  city  of  desperation  and  ex¬ 
asperation  as  well  as  inspiration.  In¬ 
spiration  is  what  offsets  the  first  two 
and  what  keeps  us  going.  Would  the 
Trump  skyscraper  clog  traffic?  Sure¬ 
ly.  Would  it  bring  tan  tourist  dollars? 
Just  as  surely.  Would  it  offer  the  inspi¬ 
ration  that  gives  New  York  its  power¬ 
ful  "chemistry"?  Absolutely. 

Is  there  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  present  plan?  I  see  only  one. 
When  you’re  perched  in  your  M7th- 
.floor  dream  apartment,  anticipating 


■  your  pizza  or  Chinese  dizmer  from  the. 
local  takeout  parlors,  you've  got  a 
problem.  By  the  time  the  runners 
'Irtish  across  street,  wail  for  the  eleva¬ 
tors  and  soar  into  the  sky  with  your 
dinner,  the  pizza  is  cold,  the  Chinese 
vegetables  have  wilted.  Solution:  in¬ 
sist  that  Mr.  Trump  include  in  his 
blueprints  a  pizzeria  and  Chinese 
fast-deb  very  kitchen  on  the  75tb  floor.' 
With  that,  perfection. 

..  When  this  genuinely,  authentically, 
incontestably  tallest  of  the  tails  is  built,' 
as  I  hope  it  will  be,  I  plan  to  take  my 
grandchildren  to  the  top  of  it.  There,  as 
they  circumambulate  the  observation 
deck  of  the  No.  l  building  of  the  No.  1 
city  of  our  galaxy,  they  can  take  their 
binoculars  in  hand  ami  make  out  in  the. 
distance  Saskatchewan,  the  Yucatan, 
or,  when  the  clouds  lift,  the  gracious 
carves  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Oh  yes,  and 
out  beyond  the  Hudson,  the  little  Sears 
tiring.  Michael  H.  Stone  ' 

New  York,  Dec.  23,  1985 
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ESSAY  j  William  Safire 


The  Outs  and  the  Ins  of  Out  and  In 


IE  7 


Washington 

A  generation  ago,  Nancy  Mitford 
and  Alan  Ross  compiled  a  list  of 
what  was  “IT  and  "Non-U”— 
“U”  standing  for  "upper  class.”  Pop 
sociologists  have  since  been  issuing 
lists  of  what  is  In  and  Out  among  the 
glitterati. 

I  do  the  same  in  the  language 
dodge:  dishrag  is  Out  and  tea  towel  is 
In;  hushes  are  Out  and  shrubs  are  In; 
perfume  is  Out  and  fragrance  is  In.  In 
campus  lingo,  excellent  is  Out  and 
choice  is  In.  In  Presidential  parlance, 
feoofe  is  Out  and  flake  is  In;  and  pride 
goeth  before  a  hubris. 

Trends,  especially  among  the 
grimly  trendy,  do  not  make  news,  but 
give  us  hints  about  society's  values. 
That  is  why  l  examine  "The  List” 
compiled  each  year  by  Nina  Hyde  in 
The  Washington  Post's  Style  section. 

Formlessness  is  Out.  she  reports  in 
this  year’s  list,  and  shape  is  In;  cor¬ 


porate  climbing  is  Out  and  entrepre¬ 
neurship  is  In.  Cruises  are  Out  and 
Ireks  are  In  (nobody  hijacked  a  trek). 
In  fashion,  single-breasted  is  Out  and 
double-breasted  is  In;  veiled  fell  hats 
are  Out  and  leather  hats  are  in. 
presumably  an  offshoot  of  the  trek¬ 
king  trend;  Gucci  bags  are  Out  and 
Hermes  scarfs  are  In  (from  which  I 
deduce  scarves  are  Out  and  scarfs 
are  In).  Doug  Flutie  Is  Out  and  Wil¬ 
liam  (the  Refrigerator)  Perry  is  In. 

The  item  that  interested  me  most, 
illuminating  a  dark  comer  of  politi¬ 
cal-diplomatic  power  brokerage,  was 
this:  Henry  Kissinger  is  Out,  and  in 
an  especially  cruel  twist,  Richard 
Nixon  is  In. 

Talk  about  treks:  the  Second  Come¬ 
back  of  Nixon,  reflected  as  in  a  muddy 
pool  by  the  long  decade's  journey  into 
night  of  Super-K,  tells  us  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  fiercely  fawning  fickle¬ 
ness  of  foreign-policy  pharisees. 


A  decade  ago  —  hardly  two  eons  to 
the  internationalist  Establishment  — 
Nixon  was  the  beetle-browed,  Unin¬ 
dicted  Co-Conspirator,  uncaring  of 
tiie  lire,  perpetrator  of  human 
wrongs,  whose  lone  good  deed  was  the 
opening  to  China,  which  only  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  because  he  had 
driven  out  as  "soft  on  communism” 
all  the  gallant  Foreign  Sendee  offi¬ 
cers  who  wanted  to  doublecross  the 
capitalist  fogies  on  Taiwan. 

To  the  pipe-puffing  professors  in 
their  Milbank  tweeds,  and  to  the 
ultra-responsible  editorialists  who 
cheered  the  downfall  of  the  ultimate 
anti-elitist  in  the  White  House,  Henry 
Kissinger  was  the  last  outpost  of  rea¬ 
son  and  sound  judgment  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  rallied  to  him,  protected 
him  from  the  revelation  of  minor  sins 
in  the  larger  interest  of  detente  and 
survival  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Today  the  foot  is  in  the  other 


Why  Nixon 
and 

Kissinger 
have  traded 
places 


mouth.  Richard  Nixon  is  hailed  as- 
Elder  Statesman,  master  guide  of  the 
lour  d’horizon,  the  most  sought-after 
speaker  to  audiences  that  once  re¬ 
viled  him  —  while  Henry  the  K,  once 
the  Sage  of  River  House,  is  now  the 
outcast  of  Poker  Flat,  with  none  so 
dour  to  pay  him  severance. 


What  caused  the  pharisaic  flip-flop? 

To  some  extent,  the  policies  of  both 
men  have  changed.  Nixon  of  the  70's, 
after  his  fall,  warned  of  "The  Real 
War”;  but  Nixon  of  the  8Q’s  is  delight¬ 
ing  the  negotiation-first  set  by  writing 
of  “Real  Peace.”  Kissinger  in  the  70*s 
defended  detente  against  the  philistine 
Reaganites;  but  Kissinger  of  the  80's 
warns  Mr.  Reagan  at  the  summit  of  the 
danger  of  appeasement  and  lack  of  will, 
in  combatting  Soviet  expansionism. 

More  important  is  the  changed 
need  of  the  members  of  the  interna¬ 
tionalist  Establishment.  Ten  years 
ago,  they  needed  a  man  on  the  inside 
like  Henry,  who  at  least  covered  his 
hawkishness  with  dove’s  feathers. 
Today,  still  on  the  outside,  Lhey  have 
discovered  the  usefulness  of  The 
Great  Outsider  himself,  a  Nixon  who 
covers  their  unpopular  cooing  by  put¬ 
ting  standard  internationalism  in 
harsh  terms.  He  caws  of  “hard¬ 


headed  detente,"  an  oxymoron  syn¬ 
onymous  with  “safe-headed  confron¬ 
tation,"  thereby  providing  the  needed 
starch  that  makes  the  supple  spines 
of  old  Atlanticisis  seem  stiff. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Kissinger  is  Out  and 
Mr.  Nixon  is  In.  To  be  In  is  not  to  be  in 
power,  or  to  be  in  the  right,  or  in  a  state 
of  intellectual  grace.  To  be  In  is  merely 
to  be  in  fashion  with  the  fashionable,  to 
be  an  object  of  their  delight  and  an  In¬ 
strument  of  their  belief  mat  trend iness 
is  next  to  godliness. 

I  remember  excoriating  Kissinger 
and  his  legion  of  sycophants  in  the 
70’s  while  defending  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  Nixon  policy  on  the  burning 
deck  when  all  the  rest  had  fled.  Now 
here  am  I,  a  decade  later,  happily 
picking  Henry  out  of  the  hardlirteup 
and  snarling  at  the  pussycats*  lioniza- 
tion  of  my  old  boss. 

To  a  card-carrying  contrarian.  Out 
is  the  In  place  to  be.  O 


What  Will  Happen  After  the  Philippines  Election? 


Civil 
War 
Is  Likely 

By  Raymond  Bonner 


BACOLOD,  Philippines  —  Two 
American  diplomats  traveled  here 
from  Manila  recently  to  assess  the 
political  climate.  Priests  and  journal¬ 
ists  with  whom  they  talked  said  their 
most  frequent  question  was  whether 
the  militant  opposition,  the  New  Peo¬ 
ple's  Army,  would  give  up  and  come 
down  from  the  mountains  if  Ferdi¬ 
nand  E.  Marcos  lost  the  presidency. 

That  is  a  reasonable  inquiry.  But  it 
is  myopic  to  think  the  election  alone 
will  defeat  the  Communists  and  again 
make  the  Philippine  archipelago  a 
mecca  for  American  sailors  and  busi¬ 
nessmen.  The  Philippines  appears  to 
be  hurtling  toward  a  full-scale  civil 
war.  It  won't  be  averted  by  an  elec¬ 
tion.  no  matter  how  free  and  fair.  Not 
even  if  Mr.  Marcos  loses. 

Perhaps  a  million  or  more  Filipinos 
are  sympathetic  to  the  New  People’s 
Army,  the  Communist  Party's  guer¬ 
rilla  army,  not  because  they  believe 
in  Communism  but  because  they  view 
the  guerrillas  and  the  party  as  the 
only  force  capable  of  reordering  the 
country’s  social  and  economic  struc¬ 
tures  and  thus  reducing  the  grotesque 
inequalities  between  rich  and  poor. 

Though  this  is  a  third  world  coun¬ 
try,  Manila  is  a  first  world  capital. 
Patrons  of  New  York’s  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter  would  feel  at  home  attending  fes¬ 
tivities  near  Manila  Bay.  The  Makati 
District,  where  office  buildings  and 
shopping  centers  march  down  broad 
boulevards,  could  be  mistaken  for 
Wilshire  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles. 
Yet  women  making  Reebok  sneakers 
earn  $2.50  a  day,  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  families  live  amid  the  stench 
and  infestation  of  a  garbage  dump, 
surviving  on  what  mothers  and  small 
children  can  pick  out  of  the 
refuse. 

Nowhere  perhaps  is  the  disparity 
between  the  rich  and  poor  more  stun¬ 
ning,  and  the  polarization  of  society 
more  advanced,  than  here  in  Negros 
province,  where  sugar  is  king  and 
sugar  barons  live  in  regal  splendor, 
while  old  women  and  school  girls  do 
back-breaking  labor  for  a  dollar  a 
day.  Getting  rid  of  Mr.  Marcos  is  not 
going  to  bring  an  end  to  the  strife  in 
Negros.  During  a  recent  mass 
demonstration,  the  first  cry  was 
“Enough  hunger  and  poverty!"  End- 

Raymond  Bonner,  a  former  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  boob  about  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Philippines  during 
the  Marcos  era. 


ing  the  "U.S. -Marcos  dictatorship" 
was  last  on  the  list  of  demands. 

"What’s  needed  in  the  Philippines 
is  a  radical  redistribution  of  wealth,  a 
Government  whose  principal  objec¬ 
tives  are  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate 
the  poor.”  That  is  not  rhetoric  of  a 
Communist  Party  member  but  a  flat 
statement  from  a  person  with  un¬ 
assailable  establishment  credentials 
whose  family  has  long  had  close  ties 
with  the  Government. 

It’s  virtually  certain  that  leaders  of 
the  New  People’s  Army  won't  give  up 
even  if  the  Government  undertakes 
economic  reform.  Their  aim  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Communist  state  more  or 
less  along  the  lines  of  Mao  Zedong’s 
China.  But  economic  reform  could, 
by  weaning  away  thousands  of  New 
People’s  Army  supporters,  make  the 
coming  to  power  of  a  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  less  likely. 

Yet  any  attempt  to  alter  the  coun¬ 
try’s  social  and  economic  structure  is 
going  to  arouse  fierce  opposition 
among  the  rich,  who  are  preparing 
for  war  against  any  government  that 
attempts  to  take  away,  or  asks  them 
to  share,  what  they  have. 

According  to  several  American  dip¬ 
lomats,  weapons  are  pouring  into  the 
country,  intended  not  for  the  New 
People's  Army,  which  still  relies 
largely  on  weapons  taken  from  Gov¬ 


ernment  soldiers,  but  for  the  private 
armies  of  the  wealthy,  which  are  rap¬ 
idly  growing  in  number  and  strength. 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  private 
armies  are  commanded  by  the  sugar 
lords  in  Negros. 

Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  Washington  for  large- 
scale  Philippine  Government  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  poor.  The  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  gave  little  support  to  the  land- 
reform  program  in  El  Salvador,  and 
land  redistribution  is  what  the  Negros 
farm  workers  are  demanding  so  they 
can  raise  subsistence  crops  and  thus 
reduce  their  dependence  on  sugar 
barons. 

As  the  election  draws  closer,  and 
as  the  Philippines  becomes  a  major 
foreign  policy  concern,  members  of 
Congress  searching  for  solutions 
might  follow  the  example  of  a  West¬ 
ern  European  diplomat:  Wheif*he 
comes  to  Negros,  he  lives  for  a  day 
or  two  with  a  farm  worker's  family, 
sleeping  on  a  hard  cot,  among  the 
chickens  and  piglets  and  malnour¬ 
ished  children.  .  □ 
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Marcos 
Reforms 
Are  Likely 

By  Max  Singer 

WASHINGTON  —  Everyone 
"knows”  that  since  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  is  a  corrupt  dictator  whose 
greed  has  destroyed  the  Philippine 
economy,  the  only  way  he  can  win  the 
election  in  February  is  to  use  his 
troops  to  intimidate  voters  and  his 
election  commission  to  steal  or  mis¬ 
count  votes.  But  my  own  observations 
suggest  that  he  might  be  able  to  win 
without  such  tactics  —  and  that,  in 
victory,  he  could  well  move  toward 
some  important  reforms  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  system. 


■  The  common  view  is  that  when 
President  Marcos  called  the  special 
election,  he  hoped  that  because  his 
principal  opponent,  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr.,  had  been  murdered,  the 
opposition  would  be  too  divided  and 
leaderless  to  beat  him.  But  Corazon 
C.  Aquino,  the  martyr’s  widow,  and 
Senator  Salvador  H.  Laurel,  the  polit¬ 
ical  professional  who  headed  the  larg¬ 
est  opposition  group,  have  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  a  strong  electoral 
alternative. 

Accordingly,  the  main  question  in 
most  discussions  in  Manila  is  what 
Mr.  Marcos  —  who  tends  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  critics  with  the  Shah  of  Iran 
and  Anastasio  Somoza  Debay le  — 
will  do  to  steal  the  election  despite  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  what  the  blood¬ 
letting  results  will  be. 

But  a  brief,  recent  foray  into  the 
complexities  of  Philippine  politics 
left  me  with  a  different  view  —  and 
with  raised  hopes  for  the  Philippine 
future.  Both  President  Marcos  and 
his  opposition  seemed  more  robust 
than  I  expected,  and  there  are  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  elements  of  strength  that  had 
not  been  so  visible  from  a 
distance. 

The  greatest  surprise  was  the  ap¬ 
parent  likelihood  that  Mr.  Marcos 
can  win  the  election  without  using 
force  or  fraud.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons. 

First,  it  is  the  urban  and  business 
sectors  of  the  economy  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos's  mismanagement  has  decimat¬ 
ed;  the  rural  areas  where  most  peo- 
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pie  live  have  not  been  hit  nearly  so 
hard.  And  only  a  minority  of  voters 
live  in  the  areas  where  abuses  by  Mr. 
Marcos’s  rotten  armv  are  felt  direct¬ 
ly. 

Second,  even  tf  most  of  the  charges 
heard  against  Ferdinand  and  Imeida 
Marcos  are  true,  the  personal  image 
many  Americans  have  of  them  as  un¬ 
popular  right-wing  dictators  or  deca¬ 
dent  Oriental  despots  is  inaccurate. 
They  are  active,  astute  politicians 
who,  though  often  imperious  in  style, 
tend  to  deal  with  individuals  in  a 
straightforward  human  way.  They 
are  in  dose  touch  with  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  the 
style  of  personal  rule  they  act  to  take 
care  of  many  individual  problems. 
Their  inclinations  are  more  populist 
or  socialist  than  conservative,  and 
strong  Communist  sympathizers  are 
among  their  closest  associates. 

President  Marcos,  known  to  be  in 
bad  health,  is  likely  to  get  a  number 
of  votes  by  having  Arturo  Toientino. 
75,  the  most  widely  respected  politi¬ 
cian  in  the  country,  as  his  vice  presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  especially  since 
the  vigorous  and  competent  Mr.  To- 
lentino  has  a  reputation  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  for  opposing  Mr.  Marcos, 
who  removed  him  as  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  last  year. 

Many  Filipinos  vote  with  their  local 
political  leader,  so  a  key  element  of 
winning  elections  is  getting  the  sup¬ 
port  of  powerful  leaders  who  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  influenced  by  factional  or 
party  concerns  than  by  national 
issues.  A  province  by  province  analy¬ 
sis  suggests  Mr.  Marcos  is  in  a  good 
position  to  put  together  sufficient 
local  support  to  win,  despite  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  with  his  per¬ 
formance. 

Mrs.  Aquino  suffers  several  disad¬ 
vantages  despite  the  appeal  of  her 
name  and  her  obvious  good  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  voters  who  would  like  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  Mr.  Marcos  will  be  hesi¬ 
tant  to  vote  for  her  because  of  her 
inexperience,  doubts  about  her  ability 
to  deal  with  Communists  and  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  rural  areas  —  because  she  is 
a  woman.  Her  distaste  for  politics 
makes  it  unlikely  that  she  will  be  able 
to  compete  effectively  with  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos  for  support  of  local  political  lead¬ 
ers.  There  are  still  exploitable  divi¬ 
sions  among  Mr.  Marcos’s  opponents, 
despite  the  grand  alliance  at  the  top 
of  the  ticket. 

More  speculatively,  there  are  signs 
that  a  genuine  Marcos  victory  might 
be  followed  by  substantial  reforms. 
The  new  mandate  might  strengthen 
his  hand  against  corrupt  generals, 
and  there  are  signs,  such  as  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Toientino  that  President 
Marcos  and  his  wife  may  want  to  end 
their  administration  with  general 
popular  respect  so  that  their  27-year- 
old  son  can  have  hopes  of  a  political 
career. 

Max  Singer  is  a  founder  and  former 
president  of  the  Hudson  Institute,  a 
public-policy  organization. 


10  ‘Commandments’  for  Negotiating  With  the  Soviet  Union 


By  Edward  L.  Rowny 

WASHINGTON  —  As  the  United 


nime  me  --  _ -  - 

irms  talks  in  Geneva,  it  B  useful  to 
■effect  on  lessons  learned  m  f^st  ne- 
sotiatioos  with  Moscow.  While  much 
!f  the  discussion  on  arms  control  of 
rourse  concerns  the  merits  of  sub- 
itantive  positions,  it  is  also  important 
o  consider  negotiating  techniques. 

°I^e  drawn  up  a  list  of  “10.com- 

nandments,”  or  practical  prwcipies, 
or  negotiating  with  Moscowbasedon 
personal  ^rience.  Seasoned  nego- 
iators  already  understand  these 
hings,  but  they  must  always  keepti*; 
irincJpies  in  mind  -  as  must  the  Con¬ 
fess  and  the  public. 

’  j.  Above  all.  remember  the  objec- 

The  Russians  have  better  defln**ji 
JESS***,  longer-range  <*jec- 
than  we  do.  Moreover,  while 
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Jems  have  solutions  if  only  we  try 
hard  enough  —  the  Russians  do  not 
accept  that  notion.  Furthermore, 
whereas  we  Americans  think  in 
terms  of  four-year  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  cycles,  the  Russians  think  in 
terms  of  longer  periods  —  often  dec¬ 
ades,  even  centuries.  These  differ¬ 
ences,  which  usually  work  to  our  dis¬ 
advantage  in  negotiations,  can  be 
minimized  if  we  keep  our  objectives 
clearly  before  us. 

2.  Be  patient. 

Moscow  places  arms  control  in  a 
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objective’ 


larger  context  than  we  do.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  are  prepared  to  wait  for  shifts  in 
what  they  call  the  -‘correlation  of 
forces"  that  serve  their  political 
ends.  Americans  are  not  patient.  Al¬ 
though  arms  control  is  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  game  only  metaphorically, 
it  is  enlightening  to  note  the  gajjp 
that  are  popular  in  each  country.  The 
Russians  play  chess;  we  ptay -video 
games.  They  like  the  welUbought- 


through  results  of  step-by-step  rea¬ 
soning;  we  like  the  instant  results  of 
electronic  machines. 

3.  Keep  secrets. 

By  tradition,  history  and  type  of 
government,  Soviet  society  is  closed 
and  secretive.  The  United  States  is  an 
open  society.  In  negotiations,  the 
Russians  always  play  their  cards 
close  to  the  chest;  we  mostly  play 
ours  face  up  on  the  table.  They  can 
obtain  many  secrets  from  our  press; 
it  is  more  difficult  for  us  to  discover 
theirs.  This  makes  it  harder  for 
us  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with 
signed  agreements.  It  also  highlights 
the  need  to  work  harder  at  keeping 
our  negotiating  positions  confiden¬ 
tial. 

4.  Bear  in  mind  the  differences  in 
the  two  political  structures. 

It  is  obvious  —  but  the  obvious  is 
often  overlooked  —  that  the  two  na¬ 
tions’  political  structures  are  funda¬ 
mentally  different.  The  Russians 
have  a  centralized  authority,  with 
nothing  comparable  to  our  independ¬ 
ent  legislature  or  our  ratification  pro¬ 
cess.  This  requires  us  to  carefully 
consider  Congressional  perspectives 
in  our  negotiating  positions.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  have  no  such  constraints. 

5.  Beware  of  "Greeks"  bearing 
gifts. 

The  Russians  grudgingly  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  necessity  of  making  trades, 
but  view  compromise  as  a  weakness. 


They  tend  to  follow  the  maxim  that 
"what  is  mine  is  mine  —  what  is 
yours  is  negotiable.”  A  revealing  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  approach  to  compro¬ 
mise  was  an  experience  I  had  during 
SALT  II  negotiations.  The  two  delega¬ 
tions  took  a  boat  ride  on  Lake  Gene¬ 
va.  To  thaw  the  cool'  Russians,  I 
played  Soviet  tunes  on  my  harmoni¬ 
ca.  Everyone  danced  and  had  a  good 
time.  Later,  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  took  up  a  collection.  He 
then  grinned  and  said:  "O.K.  We  will 
split  it  50-50.  You  had  50  percent  of  the 
pleasure  by  playing,  and  1  will  get  50 
percent  of  the  pleasure  by  spending 
the  money.”  He  pocketed  the  money. 
That  is  how  the  Russians  operate. 

6.  Remember  that  to  the  Russians 
form  is  substance . 

They  believe  that  the  physical  size 
of  the  table  and  having  greater  num¬ 
bers  there  are  all  important  matters. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  in  1982,  the  Russians 
arrived  with  •  'one  and  six"  (one  nego¬ 
tiator  and  six  delegates).  1  protested 
that  we  had  agreed  to  "one  and  five.” 
I  did  not  want  to  perpetuate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  SALT  II  in  which  I  was  pitted 
against  two  Soviet  delegates.  I  called 
a  recess,  summoned  one  of  my  senior 
advisors  and  made  him  a  delegate. 
Thus,  when  we  reconvened,  we  each 
had  one  and  six.  My  Soviet  counter¬ 
part  said,  "You  can’t  blame  us  for 
trying.”  The  moral  is  that  we  must  let 


‘Don’t  be 
deceived  by 
words’ 


the  Russians  know  they  cannot 
rely  on  using  form  to  influence  sub¬ 
stance.  „  . 

7.  Don’t  be  deceived  by  the  Soviet 
"fear  of  being  invaded. " 

From  an  early  age,  Soviet  children 
are  taught  a  fear  of  being  invaded  and 
imbued  with  the  nation’s  need  for 
large  military  forces.  Granted,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Russia  before  it, 
have  suffered  invasions.  But  in  1898 
the  Russian  general  staff  concluded 
that  of  the  38  major  wars  in  which 
Russia  had  been  involved.  36  were  of¬ 
fensive  and  only  two  defensive.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  not  come  to  occupy 
one-sixth  of  the  world’s  land  mass  by 
fighting  defensive  actions. 

s.  Beware  of  negotiating  at  the  1 1th 
hour. 

The  Russians  are  masters  of  11th- 
hour  negotiations.  They  wail  until  the 
very  end.  hoping  to  put  pressure  on  us 
to  make  concessions  simply  to  com¬ 
plete  an  agreement.  While  this  is  nor¬ 
mal,  the  United  States  has  on  rare  oc¬ 


casions  shown  that  it.  too,  can  use  this 
tactic  to  advantage.  For  example,  in 
1979,  we  were  able  to  use  the  deadline 
of  the  Vienna  summit  conference  be¬ 
tween  Jimmy  Carter  and  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  to  pick  up  several  conces¬ 
sions.  We  should  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  more  often  and  not 
let  the  Soviet  Union  monopolize 
them. 

9.  Don't  be  deceived  by  words. 

Years  of  dialogue  with  the  Russians 

hate  taught  me  that,  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  words  mean  what  they 
want  them  to  mean.  They  call  their 
troops  in  Afghanistan  “  freedom- 
fighters";  the  opposition  they  call 
"rebels."  They  try  to  use  a  word  to 
mesmerize  us  and  thus  put  us  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  They  are  masters  at  “se¬ 
mantic  infiltration.” 

10.  Don't  misinterpret  the  human 
element. 

While  Soviet  negotiators'  can  be 
pleasant  and  appear  conciliatory,  in 
the  end  they  are  always  tough  bar¬ 
gainers  and  dedicated  Communists. 
An  apparent  meeting  of  the  minds  one 
day  is  often  totally  forgotten  or  re¬ 
pudiated  by  them  the  next.  Whatever 
a  Soviet  negotiator  says  or  does  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  serving  his  country  he 
considers  to  be  morally  irreproach¬ 
able.  Given  the  great  significance  of 
the  subjects  being  negotiated.  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  best  approach  is  to  be  even- 
handed,  firm  and  patient.  □ 
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Martin  Ritt:  Human  Relationships  and 
Moral  Choices  Fuel  His  Movies 


By  THOMAS  O'CONNOR 


Los  Angeles 

Midway  through  Martin 
Ritt's  new  film,  "Mur¬ 
phy’s  Romance,"  star- 
ring  Sally  Field  and 
James  Gamer,  the  latter 
explains  to  Miss  Field's  young  son 
that  all  the  blood  and  gore  in  a  slasher 
film  they’ve  Just  seen,  is  phony. 

“They  fake  everything  out  there  in 
Hollywood,"  Mr.  Gamer  observes 
knowingly  in  the  film. 

The  jab  has  a  sly  irony,  coming  in  a 
movie  made  by  Mr.  Ritt.  The  71-year- 
old  director  —  who  started  in  show 
business  50  years  ago  in  New  York  as 
an  Off  Broadway  actor  —  has  built  a 
widely  admired,  if  seldom  honored, 
film  career  by  making  pictures  long 
on  character,  depth  and  social  com¬ 
mitment.  qualities  that  are  tough  to 
fake. 

Since  1056.  in  two  dozen  films  as  di¬ 
verse  as  “Norma  Rae.”  "Cross 
Creek,”  “Sounder,"  “Conrack," 
"Hombre,"  "Hud,"  “The  Spy  Who 
Came  in  From  the  Cold"  and  "The 
Long  Hot  Summer."  Mr.  Ritt  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  unflashy,  quietly  moving 
studies  of  human  relationships  and 
moral  choice. 

“1  care  about  how  people  live."  the 
director  said  in  a  recent  interview  at 
his  modest  —  by  Hollywood  stand¬ 
ards  —  home  in  Pacific  Palisades. 
“Most  of  my  pictures  are  concerned 
with  the  human  condition. 

"I’m  also  very  committed  to  as¬ 
suming  responsibility  for  one's  ac¬ 
tions."  The  concern,  he  said,  is  rooted 
in  his  experience  of  being  blacklisted  i 


Arts& 

Leisure 


James  Gamer  takes  Sally  Field  for  a  spin  on  the  dance  floor  in  “Murphy’s  Romance,”  the 
new  film  directed  by  Martin  Ritt,  who  started  in  show  business  50  years  ag:o. 


during  the  McCarthy  years,  an  era  he 
bitterly  skewered  in  his  1976  film, 
"The  Front." 

"If  there’s  a  young  guy  with  my 
sensibilities  today,  he’s  going  to  have 
a  rough  time  getting  his  picture 
made."  said  Mr.  Ritt,  a  short,  bulky 
man  whose  gravelly  baritone  retains 
the  rhythms  of  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side,  where  he  grew  up. 


"It’s  gotten  tougher  to  make  any¬ 
thing  with  a  social  conscience  these 
days  because  the  climate  is  very 
bad,"  he  said. 

"Murphy's  Romance,"  in  contrast 
to  his  politically  charged  films,  "is  a 
slight  story,"  according  to  Mr.  Ritt. 
“But  it’s  a  charming,  affirmative 
film.  It  has  no  pretension;  it  makes 
you  feel  good." 


Once  More,  the  Revolution 
Taxes  American  Filmgoers 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


The  reporter  for  a  large  Lon¬ 
don  weekly  had  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  he  discreetly  de¬ 
scribed  as  "the  generally 
unfavorable  notices"  for 
Hugh  Hudson’s  would-be  epic  about 
the  American  War  of  Independence. 
“Revolution,"  which  had  opened  in 
New  York  on  Christmas  Day.  "Is  it 
possible."  he  asked,  “that  some  peo¬ 
ple  were  offended  by  the  fact  that  this 
American  subject  was  made  by  an 
English  director  in  England?” 

I  said  that  I  didn’t  think  that  nation¬ 
ality  entered  into  it.  The  star,  after 
all,  is  A1  Pacino,  who’s  as  American 
as  fast  food  and  no-cal  pizza.  The 
screenplay  was  written  by  another 
American,  Robert  Dillon,  and  it  was 
produced  by  Irwin  Winkler,  whose 
Americanism  will  be  forever  certi¬ 
fied  by  his  association  with  "Rocky. ’’ 

Most  critics,  i  suggested,  and  prob¬ 
ably  99  out  of  every  hundred  ticket 
buyers  here  couldn’t  care  less  where 
a  movie  was  made  or  who  had  made  it 
as  long  as  the  movie  was  halfway  de¬ 
cent.  "Have  you  seen  it?"  [  asked.  He 
said  he  had,  though  the  film  isn’t 
opening  in  London  until  February. 
"Well.”  I  said,  "what  do  you  think?" 
Pause.  "I  thought  the  battle  scenes 
were  quite  good." 

He  went  on  to  report  that  the  film 
had  cost  £25  million  and  that  its  box- 
office  success  was  of  crucial  impor¬ 
tance  to  a  British  company  called 
Goldcrest —  which  is  the  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  most  reviewers  try  not  to 
pay  any  attention  to.  We  have  to  con¬ 
sider  what's  on  the  screen,  not  the 
possibility  of  investors  losing  their 
shirts. 

“Perhaps."  said  the  man  in  Lon¬ 
don.  "there’s  some  troth  in  the  idea 
that  Americans  simply  aren't  very  in¬ 
terested  in  the  American  Revolution, 
having  had  it  drilled  into  them  in 
school.  They  find  it  boring." 

That’s  a  distinct  possibility,  but  the 
proposition  has  never  been  fairly  test¬ 
ed.  Very  few  films  have  ever  been 
made  about  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  these  have  been  either 
boring  or  downright  awful.  D.  W. 
Griffith  is  not  remembered  for  his 
"America"  (1924).  which,  as  Richard 
Schickel  reports  in  his  biography  of 
Griffith,  received  decidedly  mixed 
reviews.  The  film,  however,  did  re¬ 
ceive  strong  support  in  newspaper 
editorials,  which,  Mr.  Schickel 
writes,  made  "America’’  sound  as  if 
it  were  "good  for  one,  like  medicine.  ” 
The  Daily  News  editorialized,  in 
part,  "Some  of  the  *  intelligentsia’  — 
of  which  clan,  by  the  way,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  youths  Leopold  and  Loeb  are 
members  in  good  standing  —  will 
give  no  thanks  to  the  picture.  To 
them,  any  evidence  of  patriotism,  of 
single  loyalty  to  one's  country,  is 
merely  evidence  of  mental  weak¬ 
ness."  The  New  York  Commercial,  a 
business  paper,  urged  all  delegates 
coming  to  the  Democratic  Party’s 
nominating  convention  to  see  the 
film,  which  it  saw  as  an  answer  to  the 
"radicalism. .  .gnawing  at  the  very 
foundation  of  American  institutions." 

The  highlights  of  "America"  — - 
reenactments  of  Paul  Revere’s  ride 
and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  —  were 
not  enough,  apparently,  to  sustain 
audience  interest  in  a  picture  that  ini¬ 
tially  ran  longer  than  Griffith's  "In¬ 
tolerance."  Frank  Lloyd’s  "Howards 
of  Virginia "  (1940),  shot  in  part  in  the 
reconstructed  Williamsburg,  Va., 
also  did  poorly  in  spite  of  a  cast 
headed  by  Ca  ry  Grant  and  characters  . 
that  included  such  historical  person- 


A1  Pacino  in  Hugh 
Hudson's  “Revolution' 


ages  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry  and  George  Washington. 

One  of  the  camp  classics  of  all  time 
still  is  "John  Paul  Jones”  (1959),  with 
Robert  Stack  in  the  title  role  and  an 
all-star  supporting  cast  that  included 
Bette  Davis  as  Catherine  of  Russia. 
Charles  Coburn  as  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jean-Pierre  Aumont  as  Louis  XV! 
and  MacDonald  Carey  as  Patrick 
Henry. 

The  only  halfway  decent  movie  I’ve 
ever  seen  about  the  Revolution  is 
"1776."  Peter  Hum's  high-spirited. 
1972  screen  version  of  the  Peter 
Stone-Sherman  Edwards  Broadway 
musical  about  the  drafting  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence.  Movie 
audiences,  however,  were  not  over¬ 
whelmed.  Not  even  an  all-singing,  all¬ 
dancing  American  Revolution  could 
get  them  to  the  box  office. 

If,  by  some  wild  chance,  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son’s  "Revolution”  should  become  a 
hit  in  this  country ,  it  would  support 
the  view,  held  by  some  observers  of 
the  current  scene,  that  the  success  of 
the  "Rocky"  and  "Rambo”  movies 
indicates  a  significant  surge  of  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiment  among  members  of 
the  ticket-buying  public.  It  would  also 
dispel  the  suspicion  held  by  others,  in¬ 
cluding  me.  that  the  success  of  these 
films  has  more  to  do  with  their  mind¬ 
less  blood-and-guts  violence  than  with 
their  political  sentiments,  which,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  are  rather  crazed 

"Revolution"  is  a  movie  that  only 
the  most  unthinking  and  most  toler¬ 
ant  of  patriots  could  love.  It's  a  huge 
disappointment,  not  only  because  it 
was  directed  by  the  man  who  made 
both  "Chariots  of  Fire”  and  "Grey- 
stoke:  the  Legend  of  Tarzan,  Lord  of 
the  Apes,”  but  because  the  story  of 
the  American  Revolution  is  a  great 
one.  though  still  uncharted  by  film 
makers. 

The  initial  idea  seems  promising  — 
the  American  Revolution  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  not  of  the  landed 
gentry,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia  that  led  it,  but  of  a  so-called 
little  guy,  an  economically  desperate, 
illiterate  apolitical  colonist  who  be¬ 
comes  politicized  during  the  war  ft 
sounds  promising,  bui.  as  written  by 
Mr.  Dillon  ("The  French  Connection 
II”  and  "The  River")  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  it’s  less  involving  and  in¬ 
formative  than  a  comic-book  history. 

Part  of  the  problem  may  well  be 
built  into  their  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Though  the  military  engage¬ 
ments  were  taught  well  and  gallantly 
by  ordinary  American  farmers. 


tradesmen,  trappers  and  drifters,  the 
war’s  most  important  battles  were 
bloodless. 

They  were  fought  in  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  individual  colonies,  in  the 
quarrelsome  sessions  of  the  two  Con¬ 
tinental  Congresses,  in  upper-class 
drawing  rooms  where  wealthy,  politi¬ 
cally  powerful  families  were  split  by 
conflicting  loyalties. 

By  stubbornly  sticking  to  their  plan 
of  telling  the  story  of  the  American 
Revolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who  has  no  point  of  view  —  a 
widowed  Adirondack  trapper  named 
Tom  Dobb  (Mr.  Pacino)  —  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Dillon  have  made  a 
movie  that  provokes  neither  ideas  nor 
emotions,  but  only  laughter  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  movie  resolutely  refuses  to 
give  us  a  good,  solid  date  for  anything 
we  see  on  the  screen.  Yet  It  also 
moves  its  characters  around  so  freely 
that  they  are  on  hand  tor  the  Battles 
of  Long  Island  and  New  York,  and  are 
at  Valley  Forge  with  General  Wash¬ 
ington  (who’s  seen  only  out  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  camera's  eye),  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  (after  the  British  have  with¬ 
drawn),  and  at  Yorktown  in  time  for 
the  surrender  of  General  Cornwallis. 
Just  why  Mr.  Pacino’s  Adirondack- 
trained  Tom  Dobb,  now  a  scout  for 
the  American  Army,  and  his  two  New 
York  Indian  aides  would  be  at  York¬ 
town  is  anybody’s  guess. 

Almost  everything  that  happens  in 
"Revolution”  is  anybody’s  guess.  The 
movie  jumps  around  in  place  and 
time  so  abruptly  that  it's  impossible 
to  follow  the  narrative.  The  actors,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Pacino,  Donald  Suther¬ 
land  (as  a  sadistic  British  sergeant- 
major)  and  Nastassja  Kinski  (as  a 
young,  high-born  Manhattan  woman 
on  fire  for  the  rebel  cause)  have  no 
characters  to  act,  though  they  all 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  They 
never  stop  acting. 

One  finally  suspects  that  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  actually  photographed  a  four- 
hour  film  that  he  cut  down  to  two 
hours-plus.  which  is  not  the  way  good 
movies  are  made.  The  characters 
played  by  Mr.  Pacino  and  Miss  Kin¬ 
ski  fall  desperately  in  love,  but  off¬ 
screen.  That  the  English  and  Norwe¬ 
gian  locations  on  which  the  film  was 
shot  sometimes  don’t  look  much  like 
America  is  not  crucially  important. 

However,  one  does  wonder  what’s 
going  on  when,  at  Valley  Forge,  Miss 
Kinski  coquettishly  tells  Mr.  Pacino 
that  since  she’s  been  in  Philadelphia 
("where  I  joined  the  partisans”), 
she’s  been  learning  how  to  sail  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Good  grief  I  Has  she 
been  spending  her  weekends  at  the 
shore?  I  don't  really  mind  that  Mr. 
Hudson  discovers  fjords  along  the 
Hudson  River,  but  I  do  worry  about 
how  Miss  Kinski’s  Daisy  McConna- 
hay  dashes  back  and  forth  between 
Philadelphia  and  Annapolis  for  her 
sailing  lessons. 

The  version  of  "Greystoke"  that 
was  put  into  theatrical  release  also 
suffered  from  what  appeared  to  be 
awkward  ellipses  in  the  narrative, 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Hudson  had  shot 
a  much  longer  screenplay  than  could 
be  gracefully  edited  into  the  film’s 
final  129-minute  running  time.  "Grey¬ 
stoke,"  however,  worked  so  well  as 
both  an  adventure  and  as  a  comedy  of 
manners  that  one  was  always  ready 
to  forgive  these  ellipses.  There  are  no 
such  compensations  in  "Revolution.  ” 
It’s  sloppily  written,  edited  and 
dubbed.  Mr.  Pacino’s  very  first 
speech  in  the  film  is  spoken  as  if  he 
were  a  ventriloquist  ■ —  through  lips 
tightly  sealed. 


Miss  Field  plays  a  feisty,  impover¬ 
ished  divorcee  who  moves  with  her 
young  son  to  an  Arizona  horse  ranch, 
where  she  is  courted  simultaneously 
by  Mr.  Gamer,  the  nearby  town's 
middle-aged  pharmacist,  and  by  her 
ne’er-do-well  ex-husband  (played  by 
Brian  Kerwin). 

The  film,  which  is  rated  PG,  has 
barely  a  modicum  of  suspense  and 
none  of  the  special  effects,  nudity, 
violent  confrontations,  car  chases  or 
patriotic  overtones  favored  by  many 
current  Hollywood  releases.  Even  the 
horses  Miss  Field's  character  raises 
are  peripheral  to  a  simple  love  story 
about  adult  choices  and  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

“I  didn’t  need  any  of  that  stuff.  ’ 
Mr.  Ritt  said.  “I  just  found  the  people 
so  engaging  that  I  thought  everybody 
would  have  the  same  good  time  I  was 
having. 

"We  didn’t  pander  to  the  audience. 
It's  not  sentimental  or  cloying.  It’s 
not  jingoistic.  It’s  just  an  adult  film 
about  a  relationship  among  three 
characters.” 

"Murphy's  Romance"  not  only  reu¬ 
nites  Mr.  Ritt  with  Miss  Field  (who 
emerged  as  a  serious  actress  and  won 


the  first  of  her  two  Oscars  under  his 
guidance  in  1978’s  "Norma  Rae"), 
but  also  with  the  husband-wife 
screenwriting  team  of  Irving  Ra- 
vetchand  Harriet  Frank  Jr.  The  cou¬ 
ple's  long  association  with  Mr.  Ritt 
dates  to  “The  Long  Hot  Summer"  in 
1958,  and  includes  their  Oscar-nomi¬ 
nated  screenplays  for  "Hud”  and 
"Norma  Rae  " 

“There's  a  shorthand  of  communi¬ 
cation  that  way,”  Mr.  Ritt  noted.  "I 
don’t  have  to  say  much  to  the  Ra- 
vetches  or  Sally.  If  I  tell  them  I  don’t 
like  this  scene,  they  almost  always 
know  what  exactly  I  don’t  like." 

Besides.  Mr.  Ritt  said,  laughing,  he 
and  Mr.  Ravetch,  who  is  also  in  his 
70’s,  took  special  delight  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  Jove  story  in  which  the  older 
man  triumphs.  "The  fact  that  Gar¬ 
ner’s  character  is  in  control  was  very 
pleasurable  to  both  of  us,"  he  said. 
"The  character  is  very  much  like 
us.” 

As  co-producer  —  along  with  a  new 
production  company  owned  by  Miss 
Field  —  of  "Murphy’s  Romance," 
Mr.  RUt  had  a  battle  with  the  spon¬ 
soring  studio,  Columbia  Pictures, 
over  the  casting  of  Mr.  Garner. 

“There  was  resistance  to  him,” 
Mr.  Ritt  conceded.  “A  lot  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  didn’t  want  Jim."  Columbia  did 
not  perceive  the  amiable,  57-year-old 
Mr.  Garner,  who  has  made  many 
films  but  is  best  known  as  a  television 
star,  as  a  strong  box-office  draw. 
"But  this  part  is  for  him.  Jim  is  Mur- 

phy." 

Mr.  Ritt,  saying  he  is  accustomed 
to  fighting  with  studios  over  casting, 
recalled  his  battle  to  give  the  title  role 
in  "Norma  Rae”  to  Miss  Field  —  who 
was  long  shackled  to  her  fluff-headed 
television  identity  as  "Gidget"  and 
“The  Flying  Nun." 

"The  studio  said  we  were  risking  a 
lot  of  money  on  her.  But  I  wanted  that 
kind  of  feisty  little  girt  who  would  de¬ 
fend  her  kids  with  every  drop  of 
blood,  somebody  Middle  America 
could  relate  to. "  The  studio,  20th  Cen¬ 
tury-Fox;  ultimately  gave  in. 

"  i've  won  90  percent  of  those  argu¬ 
ments,"  Mr.  Ritt  said  "I’m  very 
good  at  spotting  people,  and  if  I  feel  a 
person's  going  to  be  good,  hell  and 
high  water  will  not  get  me  off  it.” 

In  the  1950‘s.  Mr.  Ritt  gave  starring 
film  roles  to  a  pair  of  little-known  for¬ 
mer  students  of  his  from  the  Actors’ 
Studio  —  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne 
Woodward.  “Paul  had-a  kind  of  cool 
sexuality,  and  we  sensed  it,”  Mr.  Ritt 
recalled.  A  decade-plus  later,  with 


“Sounder,"  he  cast  the  then-unknown 
Cicely  Tyson  and  Paul  Winfield. 

Even  if  he  has  boosted  an  ample 
number  of  careers  and  rarely  lacked 
for  critical  esteem,  Mr.  Ritt  has 
maintained  one  of  Hollywood’s  lowest 
profiles.  In  three  decades  of  film  di¬ 
recting,  he  has  been  nominated  for  an 
Oscar  wily  once  (in  1963,  for  "Hud”; 
he  lost  to  Tony  Richardson,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  “T dm  Jones”). 

Yet  he  denied  feeling  unappreci¬ 
ated  in  Hollywood.  "I  make  the  kind 
of  films  that  not  too  many  people  get 
to  make  in  this  town.”  Mr.  Ritt  said, 
"1  have  been  able  to  make  almost  any 
film  I  really  wanted  to  make,  though 
sometimes  I’ve  had  to  take  the  risks 
myself.” 

To  make  both  “Sounder,”  a  story  of 
black  sharecroppers  during  the  De¬ 
pression,  and  "Norma  Rae,”  about 
the  struggle  to  unionize  a  Southern 
cotton  mill,  Mr.  Ritt  said,  he  and 
most  of  the  principals  worked  for  far 
less  than  their  normal  salaries,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  percentage  of  any  prof¬ 
its.  While  neither  film  was  a  box-of¬ 
fice  smash,  both  ultimately  proved 
very  profitable. 

"I  actually  think  I  made  more 
money  on  ’Sounder’  than  any  other 
film  I’ve  ever  worked  on,”  he  said. 
"We  made  that  film  for  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  bucks." 

'  Although  be  has  had  his  share  of 
critical  failures,  according  to  Mr. 
Ritt  only  one  of  his  films  ("The  Molly 
Maguires”  in  1969)  “has  lost  a  bun¬ 
dle.”  Which  might  explain  why  stu¬ 
dios  have  continued  to  finance  his 
low-key  projects. 

"They  know  I’m  a  guy  who  doesn’t 
waste  money,  and  who  brings  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  on  time.”  ("Murphy’s  Ro¬ 
mance”  took  55  days  to  shoot  and  cost 
about  $11.5  million,  "the  bottom  in  to¬ 
day’s  market,”  he  said.) 

“So  they  let  me  make  ’em.  I  never 
believed  they’d  let  me  make  ‘The 
Front’  in  this  town.  This  is  a  town  that 
was  venal  during  that  time,  realiy 
venal.  But  I  made  it.” 

“The  Front,’ '  which  starred  Woody 
Allen,  was  for  a  number  of  partici¬ 
pants  a  very  personal  evocation  of 
America’s  political  witch  hunts  of  the 
1950’s.  Mr.  Ritt,  the  screenwriter 
Walter  Bernstein,  and  four  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  —  including  the  co-stars  Zero 
Mostel  and  Herschel  Bernard!  — 
were  among  the  many  writers,  actors 
and  directors  who  were  blacklisted 
from  film  and  television  work  during 
that  period  for  supposedly  having 
Communist  sympathies. 
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Blocking  a  rejection 


By  XLAN  CHAIM  /Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


SEVEN  WOMEN  who  have  had 
repeated  abortions  are  again  preg- 
jgaant  and  are  now  expected  to  deliv¬ 
er  healthy  babies.  They  are  the  first 
habitual  aborters  in  Israel  to  benefit 
front  a  new  immunization  technique 
that  enables  their  bodies  to  respond 
normally  to  their  husbands'  sperm. 

The  women  are  part  of  a  group  of 
20  participating  in  a  pilot  project  at 
the  Habitual  Abortion  Clinic  at  Tel 
Hasbomer’s  Sheba  Hospital.  The  cli¬ 
nic,  headed  by  Dr.  Howard  Carp,  a 
gynecologist  and  lecturer  at  Tel  Aviv 
University,  pioneered  the  im¬ 
munization  technique  in  Israel  about 
six  months  ago. 

“About  1  per  cent  of  women  who 
conceive  are  habitual  aborters," 
Carp  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"These  are  women  who  have  at  least 
^>hree  abortions  in  a  row.  About  60 
'per  cent  of  them  abort  because  they 
have  a  form  of  allergy  to  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Specifically,  we’d  say  that 
they  are  unable  to  respond  to  their 
husbands'  tissue,  namely  the 
sperm." 

Carp  explained  that  in  a  normal 
pregnancy,  the  woman's  body  "rec¬ 
ognizes'’  the  fetus  as  a  foreign  object 
due  to  tbe  immune  response 
mechanism,  but  then  blocks  its  re¬ 
jection.  In  the  case  of  habitual  abor¬ 


ters,  their  antigen  makeup  is  thought 
to  be  so  close  to  that  of  their  bus- 
bands  that  this  recognition  cannot 
occur,  and  the  fetus  is  aborted  -  time 
after  time. 

In  order  to  make  habitual  aborters 
develop  the  normal  immune  re¬ 
sponse  and  accompanying  blocking- 
antibodies  to  their  husbands'  tissue, 
the  researchers  developed  an  ino¬ 
culation  much  like  that  for  German 
measles.  The. white  blood  cells  are 
extracted  from  50  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  husband's  blood  and  injected 
under  the  skin  of  the  wife's  arm. 

"There  is  a  slight,  itching  discom¬ 
fort,  which  lasts  a  day  or  so,”  said 
Carp.  ‘But  it’s  no  more  disagreeable 
than  any  other  allergy  shot.”  The 
immunization  treatment  consists  of 
two  shots,  a  month  apart.  When  the 
woman  conceives,  the  shots  are  re¬ 
peated  once  a  month  until  the 
woman  has  passed  her  individual 
"clanger  time,”  the  times  when  her 
habitual  abortions  have  usually - 
occurred. 

Of  the  seven  pregnant  women  at 
the  Sheba  clinic,  said  Carp,  five  have 
passed  the  critical  stage  of  their 
previous  abortions.  “And  so  far  all 
seven  fetuses  are  displaying  normal 
heartbeats  on  ultrasound  examina¬ 
tion,'’  he  added.  The  remaining  13 


women  in  tbe  pilot  project  have  been 
immunized  and  are  trying  to  become 
pregnant  -  this  time  with  every 
reason  to  hope  their  pregnancies  will 
come  to  term. 

Israel  is  now  one  of  four  countries 
treating  habitual  aborters  by  im¬ 
munization.  The  U.S.  and  the  UK 
each  have  two  habitual  abortion  cen¬ 
tres,  Japan  and  Sweden  each  have 
one. 

Carp,  who  immigrated  here  with 
bis  family  from  London  10  years  ago, 
says  that  tbe  British  clinics  report  a 
75  per  cent  success  rate  with  the 
teatment  in  bringing  pregnancies  to 
term.  "We  have  seen  115  patients  at 
Sheba  so  far,”  said  Carp.  "In  Eng¬ 
land  they've  treated  300  and  have 
500  on  the  waiting  list,  with  many 
more  Than  that  expected  to  apply  as 
the  technique  becomes  more  widely 
known.” 

The  pilot  project  at  Sheba  is  being 
conducted  with  the  permission  of  the 
Helsinki  Committee  as  a  clinical  trial 
on  humans  of  an  innovative  techni¬ 
que.  Under  Health  Ministry  regula¬ 
tions,  the  inoculations  may  be  given 
only  to  women  who  have  had  at  least 
three  abortions  in  a  row.  The  minis¬ 
try  also  requires  the  husband's  blood 
to  be  tested  for  Aids  antibodies, 
although  Carp  pointed  out  that  "the 


husband’s  blood  undergoes  the  same 
stringent  safeguards  as  for  any  trans¬ 
fusion.” 

One  important  by-product  of  the 
habitual  aborter  research  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  last  year  that  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  of  habitual  aborters  -  above  the  ' 
60  per  cent  who  are  allergic  to  their 
husbands  -  have  an  anti-body  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  placenta  related  to  lupus 
disease.  This  anti-body  causes  clot¬ 
ting  in  the  placenta,  which  causes  the 
fetus  to  abort  usually  in  the  second 


trimester  of  pregnancy.  "We’ve  bad 
good  results  in  bringing  this  anti¬ 
body  level  down,”  said  Carp. 

Once  the  Sheba  cOnic’s  project  is 
officially  completed  with  the  immi¬ 
nent  publication  of  its  results,  it  will 
formally  open  to  the  public.  Howev¬ 
er,  notes  Carp,  the  dime  already  is 
"available  to  all  suitable  habitual 
aborters,  and  the  treatment  is  co¬ 
vered  by  regular  health  fund  insur¬ 
ance.'’ 


In  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  before 
the  President,  Justice  Meir  Sham- 
gar,  in  the  matter  of  Meir  Peretz, 
^appellant,  versus  the  State  of  Israel, 
respondent  (Cr.  A. 820/85). 

THE  APPELLANT  was  convicted 
in  the  district  court  of  drug  offences. 
The  court  then  heard  evidence  on 
the  question  of  sentence,  but  post¬ 
poned  its  decision  to  enable  the 
appellant  to  bring  additional  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  favour.  Before  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  resumed,  the  appellant’s 
counsel  opened  the  court  file  to 
examine  some  documents  and  found 
a  draft  already  prepared  by  the  judge 
of  part  of  his  decision  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  sentence.  An  application  to 
the  judge  to  disqualify  himself  from 
completing  the  case  having  been 
Lgismissed.  the  appellant  appealed  to 
\be  president  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  president,  in  his  decision, 
dted  the  prindples  laid  down  by  him 
in  a  similar  case,  Cr.A.  633/83.  In 
that  instance,  the  prosecution  had 


Before  all  the 
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dedined  to  disdose  to  the  accused 
certain  information  in  the  police  file 
on  the  grounds  of  privilege.  After 
part  of  die  case  had  been  heard,  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  ordered  the 
prosecution  to  disdose  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  accused  then  applied  to  the 
judges  trying  him  to  disqualify  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground  that  the  non- 
disdosure  of  the  information  consti¬ 
tuted  a  serious  procedural  flaw  in 
their  trial,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  judges  had  beard  part  of  the 
evidence  without  reference  to  the 
information  now  disdosed.  It  was 
therefore  improper,  they  argued,  for 


the  same  judges  to  continue  to  hear 
the  case. 

The  application  was  dismissed, 
and  the  accused  appealed.  Justice 
Shamgar,  in  dismissing  the  appeal, 
then  dealt  with  the  prindples  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  disqualification  of  a 
judge  under  section  146  of  the  Cri¬ 
minal  Procedure  Law  (Consolidated 
Version)  of  1982.  The  basis  for  dis¬ 
qualification,  be  said,  was  bias  either 
by  reason  of  an  opinion  the  judge 
had  formed  beforehand  or  by  reason 
of  a  conflict  of  interests.  A  decision 
to  disqualify  was  not  to  be  taken 
before  the  other  party  had  been 


heard.  Not  only  was  the  judge  pre- 
duded  from  reaching  a  final  decision 
before  weighing  all  the  evidence  be¬ 
fore  him,  but  he  was  required  to 
refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion 
from  which  ir  could  be  inferred  that 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind;  so 
that  any  effort  by  a  party  to  present  a 
different  point  of  view  would  be  of 
no  avail.  Justice  must  not  only  be 
done,  but  must  also  be  seen  to  be 
done. 

ANOTHER  factor  to  be  considered 
was  the  strength  of  the  evidence  that 
the  judge  was  biased.  The  subjective 
feeling  of  a  party  was  not  sufficient; 
foe  evidence  must  show  a  real  possi¬ 
bility  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the  judge. 

Justice  Shamgar  then  held,  in  . 
Cr.A.  633/83,  that  foe  fact  that  foe 
judges  had  already  heard  part  of  foe 
evidence  before  the  information 
which  foe  prosecution  had  withheld 
was  revealed,  did  not  show  that  they 
were  biased.  It  was  only  natural,  and 
indeed  inevitable,  for  a  judge  to 
form  an  initial  impression  of  foe 
witnesses  appearing  before  him  in 


foe  course  of  a  trial.  The  rights  of  foe 
accused,  however,  were  ensured  by 
foe  judge's  awareness  of  foe  rule  that 
he  may  only  reach  his  final  decision 
after  hearing  and  considering  all  foe 
evidence  in  foe  case.  . 

For  foe  above  reasons,  the  appeal 
in  Cr.A.  633/83  was  dismissed.  In  foe 
present  case,  however.  Justice 
Shamgar  pointed  out  that  in  tbe  draft 
prepared  before  all  the  evidence  on 
foe  question  of  sentence  had  been 
heard,  foe  judge  had  already  de¬ 
scribed  foe  seriousness  of  foe  off¬ 
ence  committed  by  the  appellant  In 
these  circumstances,  and  in  foe  light 
of  foe  principles  laid  down  in  Cr.A. 
633/83,  foe  appeal  would  be  allowed 
and  the  case  remitted  to  the  district 
court  for  reconsideration  of  foe 
question  of  sentence  by  another 
judge,  who  would  be  entitled  to 
rehear  foe  evidence  and  arguments 
already  heard  in  that  regard. 

Advocate  Meir  ZSv  appeared  for 
foe  appellant,  and  Advocate  Haim 
Liran.  senior  assistant  state  attor¬ 
ney,  for  the  state.  Judgment  given  on 
November  11, 1985. 


SOMEBODY  once  remarked  that 
so  long  as  you  must  sin,  it  is  more  fun 
on  foe  whole  to  sin  by  commission 
than  by  omission.  He  might  have 
added  that  it's  easier  too,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  strains  on  human  nature 
is  to  omit  doing  something  when 
every  nerve  in  one’s  body  tingles 
^ith  foe  urge  to  do  it. 

The  best  known  instance  of  this  is 
the  don't-look-now  injunction.  Your 
first  impulse  on  told  not  to  look  is  to 
look.  This  is  not  as  surprising  as  it 
may  sound,  because  it  generally 
comes  with  such  titillating  informa¬ 
tion  as:  "Don't  look  uow,  but  foe 
man  who  just  entered  is  that  famous 
spy  I  told  you  about.”  From  here  on 
you'll  have  to  fight  a  major  battle 
with  yourself  to  keep  your  head  from 
turning,  and  after  five  minutes  of  it 
your  whole  body  will  be  absolutely 
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rigid  with  foe  strain.  Your  partner, 
to  save  your  sanity,  may  adopt  foe 
alternative  of  telling  you  after  you 
have  left  foe  place:  “Did  you  notice 
that  tall  man  in  grey  with  foe  dark 
glasses?  He’s  that  famous  spy...”  In 
which  case,  ungrateful  wretch  that 
you  are,  you'll  probably  say:  "Stu¬ 
pid!  Now  you  tell  me!” 

ANOTHER  item  in  foe  not-looking 
category  is  not  turning  to  foe  last 
page  of  a  book  to  see  who  done  it,  or 


whether  Fanny  will  get  her  Edmund. 
Some  people  consider  this  cheating 
jand  feel  oddly  guilty  about  it,  but  I 
say,  go  ahead  and  look.  The  only  one 
who  might  be  offended  is  foe  author, 
and  who’s  going  to  tell  him? 

Not  to  look  is  quite  as  hard  as  to 
refrain  from  giving  help  where  help 
isn't  wanted.  It  requires  a  superhu¬ 
man  effort  for  a  man  to  stand  idly  by 
when  a  woman  is  changing  a  burnt 
lamp  or  tightening  a  screw,  and  not 
say,  "Here,  let  me  do  that,"  or  even 


offer  his  advice.  It’s  not  unlike 
watching  asmali  child  struggle  with  a 
shoelace  and  not  fie  it  forhfm  whetf 
your  hands  are  itching  to.  Sit  on  your 
hands,  is  my  advice,  or  go  for  a  walk. 

Speaking  of  itching,  who  hasn't 
done  battle  with  foe  natural  urge  to 
scratch?  Similarly,  there  is  foe  fear- 
ftil  temptation  of  a  healing  sore  that 
has  formed  a  scab.  Why  it  should  be 
that  man  can’t  wait  for  scabs  to  fall 
off  on  their  own  accord  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  question  in  itself . 

KEEPING  your  mouth  shut  isn’t 
easy  either.  Speech  is  silver,  as  foe 
proverb  goes,  silence  is  torment. 
Examples?  To  kiss  and  not  tell;  to 
forbear  from  passing  on  a  juicy  bit  of 
gossip,  from  airing  your  wisdom  af¬ 
ter  the  event,  from  saying  "I  told  you 
so."  To  avoid  interrupting  a  slow 


speaker,  or  completing  a  stutterer’s 
sentences  for  him.  Not  to  say  trium- 
• 1  phahtlyf"Aha!  Yofr'alwayk  tefline  I 
’■  don't  turii  off  foe  tap  properly,  and 
look  who’s  left  it  dripping  now!”  To 
avoid  telling  a  marvellous  joke  be- 
. cause  you  know  you’re  a  bad  joke- 
teller  and  always  either  omit  some 
crucial  piece  of  information  ("Oh,  I 
should  have  said:  this  other  guy  was 
.  a  Frenchman ")  or  make  a  long  spiel 
of  it  and  then  forget  foe  point.  ■ 

It  seems  not  just  difficult  but  plain 
impossible  to  refrain  from  overeat¬ 
ing.  Many  is  foe  weigh twatcher  I 
have  watched,  and  though  some 
have  stuck  it  out  for  three  days,  and 
others  for  as  long  as  a  month,  I  have 
yet  to  meet  one  who  didn't  sooner  or 
later  succumb  to  a  slice  of  cake.  I 
often  suspect  Eve  ate  her  apple  after 
a  week's  diet  of  lettuce  and  leben. 


THE  ISRAEL  S1NFON1ETTA,  BEERSHEBA, 
Sidney  Harth  wmrtnrttag:  with  Ycfcnda  HuanL 
cefib  (KEar  Sava  Cofeml.  Centre,  immmy  8). 
Barb:  VtoHn  Concerto  In  A  minor;  Haydn: 
Symphony  No.  104;  Boccherini:  CcBo  Concerto 
In  B  Flat:  Prokofiev:  Oiwwtml  Symphony. 

THIS  EVENT  was  ambiguous  in  its 
presentation  and  effect.  Conductor 
jj^nd  soloist  performed  with  total  de¬ 
dication  to  their  metier  and  full  iden¬ 
tification  with  foe  music,  but  foe 
results  did  not  entirely  conform  with 
these  positive  qualities. 

Sidney  Harth’s  performance  of 
foe  Bach  concerto  was  showy,  one 
might  even  say,  flashy,  but  his  failure 
to  give  fall  value  to  all  foe  short  notes 
in  the  quick  runs  and  his  un stylistic 
phrasing  left  one  listener  wondering 
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where  our  friend  Sidney-  Harth  is 
going. 

Yehuda  Hanani  attacked  foe  Boc¬ 
cherini  -  one  of  foe  most  treacher¬ 
ously  difficult  works  of  its  kind  -  with 
vigour  and  energy.  This  resulted  in 
impressive  intonation  and  praise¬ 
worthy  attack  on  foe  technical  prob¬ 
lems  in  foe  high  register;  but  on  foe 
whole  it  was  a  rather  uncouth,  if  not 
downright  brutal  presentation  of  this 
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PLANTS 

By  David  Longman 

’  best-selling  book  for  plant  lovers,  illustrated  step-by-step. 
Each  entry  contains  full  details  of  one  particular  plant:  its 
history,  care  requirements  and  needs,  how  and  when  to  carry 
out  repotting,  propagating,  pruning  and  training,  and  a  special  I 
section  for  each  plant  showing  exactly  what  can  go  wrong  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  Published  by  Peter  Lowe,  hardcover, 

196  pages.  Price:  NIS  34.- 

Spedal  offer  for  JP  readers  NIS  29.-* 

*  Offer  valid  until  Jan.  31, 1986 

. 

To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me  THE  CARE  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS.  I  enclose  a 
cheque  for  NIS  29.- 

NAME 


musically  quite  harmless  and  lovable 
piece  of  Baroque  music.  Exuberance 
may  be  an  explanation,  but  it  cannot 
be  used  as  an  excuse.  Hanani  is  an 
extremely  gifted  artist  who  may  pro¬ 
fit  by  cooling  down  his  too  showy 
stagecraft  and  allowing  music  to  dis¬ 
play  its  own  merits. 

The  two  symphonies  were  led  by 
Sidney  Harth  with  obvious  crafts¬ 
manship  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
foe  requirements  of  foe  scores.  But 
here  again,  too  much  showmanship 
and  foe  stressing  of  details  with  ex¬ 
aggerated  plastic  movements  spoiled 
one's  appreciation  of  foe  presenta¬ 
tion  as  a  whole.  A  little  cultural 
refinement  and  polish  would  have 
enhanced  the  lovely  music 
tremendously,  and  done  more  credit 
to  foe  conductor.  The  real  success  of 
tbe  evening  was  foe  Israel  Sinfoniet- 
ta  which  was  in  excellent  form. 

YOHANAN BOEHM 

THE  ISRAEL  PIANO  QUARTET  -  Pnlni 
Sahmaw,  piano:  Mash*  Manvttz,  violin;  Avm- 
bxm  Borastdn,  viola;  and  Fihanan 
cello.  (Haifa.  Bdt  HaroTeh,  January  4 ).  Mozart 
Piano  Quartet  in  E  Dal  major,  FL493;  Haidm 
Six  Sketches  fa  Sentimental  Mood  Tor  Pino 
Quartet;  Brahms:  Plano  Quartet  fa  A  major. 
Op.  26. 

THE  PROGRAMME  choices  were 
good,  with  the  rather  naive  Hajdu 
work  bringing  variety  and  enter¬ 


tainment.  Written  in  1976,  the 
short  melodious  pieces  of  various 
elements,  including  jazz,  express  foe 
composer's  dedication  to  foe  fact 
that  he  wanted  to  know  how  "our 
European  sentimentality  was  going 
in. 1976  Jerusalem."  The  musicians 
handled  foe  intricacies  of  foe  mod¬ 
ern  composition  with  ease. 

The  Mozart  Piano  Quartet  was 
presented  with  textual  accuracy, 
facility  and  elegance.  PninaSalzman 
brought  to  her  important  part  pianis- 
tic  polish  and  vigour.  Throughout 
the  evening,  foe  musicians  demons¬ 
trated  unanimity  in  approach  in  their 
good  teamwork. 

Best  was  foe  competent  rendition 
of  foe  Brahms  Second  Piano  Quar¬ 
tet.  The  performance  had  intensity, 
expressiveness,  equilibrium  and  a 
sense  of  proportion.  Apart  from  foe 
excellent  piano  part,  there  were 
good  solos  on  violin  and  cello. 
Moshe  Murwitz’s  unostentatious 
leadership  was  efficient  and  effec¬ 
tive,  earning  him  a  well-deserved 
popularity  with  foe  audience. 

In  all,  a  cultivated  and  enjoyable 
chamber  music  concert. 

ESTHER  REUTER 


ISRAEL  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA; 
Myun  Whim  drag  coodoctfag;  with  Ema¬ 
nuel  Ax,  piano  (Mum  Amfifarfam,  Td  Aviv 
January  T).  bang  Ym  (b.  1917k  “Ffaetna- 
Uons"  fin-  orchestra  [1964];  Beethoven:  Plano 
Concerto  N«k4  fa  G  m^jor;  DronX:  Symphony 
NoJ6  In  D  nutfor. 

MYUN  WHUN  CHUNG  deserves 
full  praise  for  making  us  acquainted 


with  a  composition  by  a  fellow  Ko¬ 
rean,  Isang  Yun,  though  the  work 
did  not  much  please.  Fluctuations, 
though  supposedly  combining 
musical  traditions  of  foe  Far  East 
and  advanced  Western  techniques, 
and  thus  offering  local  colour  and 
originality,  simply  reminded  us  of 
many  works  produced  by  Western 
composers.  Isang’s  work  is  based 
almost  only  on  sound  per  se  and 
without  striking  additional  ideas 
seemed  a  hot  too  convincing  replica 
of  what  Ligeti,  Penderecki  and 
others  have  done  with  much  more 
talent  Emanuel  Ax  in  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  demons¬ 
trated  foe  tremendous  change  he  has 
undergone  since  1975,  when  he  won 
foe  first  prize  in  foe  First  Rubinstein 
International  Master  Piano  Com¬ 
petition.  He  has  completely  lost  his 
harshness,  and  his  touch  has  become 
extremely  flexible,  adjustable  to  foe 
text.  He  has  also  developed  an  unde¬ 
niable  poetical  sense.  Though  he  did 
not  reach  the  heights  of  spiritual 
beauty',  allowing  foe  heavenly  mid¬ 
dle  movement  to  remain  ear¬ 
th  bound,  his  performance  as  a  whole 
was  no  mean  achievement. 

Myun  Closed  the  programing 
with  an  IPO  first  performance  of 
Dvorak’s  Symphony  No.6.  I  have 
heard  all  of  Mr.  Chung’s  program¬ 
mes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Dvorak  Symphony  was,  as  inter¬ 
pretation,  his  most  successful  under¬ 
taking. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 
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The  Ben-Gurion  University  of  the  Negev 
The  NocbartBlactmar  Chair  .  The  Hubert  Humphrey  Centre 

in  Jewish  Value*  for  Social  Ecology 

WINTER  CONFERENCE 

JUDAISM  AND  ECONOMY 

Tuesday,  January  14, 1986, 4  Shvat  5746,  New  Campus, 
Building  Zayin,  Room  210 
Opening  Session  —  9.00  ajm. 

Eliyahu  Nawi.  Mayor  of  Beeraheba;  Prof.  Yehuda  Gradus,  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  BGU;  Herbert 
Blechner,  Founder,  Chair  in  Jewish  Values  at  BGU;  Rabbi  She’ar 
Yashuv  Cohan,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Haifa;  Professor  Pinchas  Pell, 
incumbent  of  Bteehmer  Chair  in  Jewish  Values,  BGU. 

Participants: 

Sfahnun  Avlxemer,  Head.  Department  of  Higher  Education,  Israel 
Federation  of  Labour;  Dov  Halperln,  former  Income  Tax  Commissioner; 
Prof.  Oded  Hochman,  Department  of  Economics,  BGU;  Rabbi  EUyafcn 
Katz,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Beeraheba;  Dr.  Fred  Larin,  Humphrey  Centre  for 
Social  Ecology,  BGU;  Eli  Moyal,  former  Knesset  member;  Arieh  Reiter, 
Mizrahi  Bonk,  Beeraheba;  Michael  Shtauber,  tax  officer,  Beeraheba;  Dr. 
Meir  Tamoxi,  Bank  of  IsraeL  The  public  is  invited. 
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Fool’s  gold  or 
a  prize  idea? 


By  AARON  LEIBEL  /  For  The  Jerusalem  Post 


IT  IS  five  o'clock  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon.  The  sign  on  foe  door  of  the 
Butei  Zabav  (Golden  Stamps)  re¬ 
demption  centre  in  Jerusalem's  Qal 
Centre  clearly  states  that  foe  store  is 
closed  Tuesday  evenings.  Yet, 
scores  of  persistent  Jerusalemites, 
each  clutching  books  of  trading 
stamps,  try  to  enter  and  must  be 
coaxed  away  from  tbe  locked  door 
by  staff  members. 

Perhaps,  they  were  drawn  by  the 
square,  orange  and  yellow  signs, 
strung  by  string  from  foe  store's 
ceiling  and  visible  through  foe  big, 
glass  display  windows,  proclaiming: 
"Fantastic  gifts,  free.'* 

Or  they  might  have  flocked  to  foe 
centre  following  the  new  company's 
advertising  campaign,  which  re¬ 
sulted,  according  to  foe  firm’s  presi¬ 
dent  Yisrael  Stern,  in  a  75  per  cent 
awareness  rate  of  the  trading  stamps 
by  Jerusalemites.  If  so,  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  realization  of  foe  prom¬ 
ise  implied  by  the  name  of  Bulei 
Zahav’s  parent  company,  Shivuk 
Agresivi  (Aggressive  Marketing) 
also  headed  by  Stern. 

But  foe  real  answer  may  lie  in  tbe 
character  of  foe  average  Israeli, 
Stem  explained.  “Israelis  love  pre¬ 
sents.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do 
not  trust  sales  campaigns.  If  you  give 
a  50  per  cent  reduction,  most  Israelis 
think  that  foe  price  has  first  been 
doubled  and  then  lowered  by  50  per 
cent  to  bring  it  back  just  where  it 
was.” 

AFTER  FOUNDING  Shivuk  Agre¬ 
sivi  last  year,  Stem  and  his  partner, 
Ronnie  Arieii,  went  on  a  tour  to  see 
what  marketing  techniques  work 
abroad.  In  every  place  they  travelled 
in  foe  Western  world,  they  came 
upon  trading  stamps.  Although  con¬ 
ceding  that  stamps  are  on  foe  decline 
in  foe  U.S.,  Stern  says  they  had  16 
years  of  unparalleled  success  there. 
America’s  experience  and  Israelis' 
weakness  for  gifts  convinced  him 
that  foe  idea  would  work  here. 

Bulei  Zahav  began  operating  in 
Jerusalem  last  month.  Stem  origi¬ 
nally  signed  up  40  companies  for  a 
one-month  trial.  The  trial  campaign 
was  so  successful  (50  per  cent  of  the 
firms  have  agreed  to  continue  for 
another  month,  including  oil  the 
large  companies)  foot  foe  trading 
stamps  are  to  make  their  debut  in  Tel 
Aviv  in  February.  Eventually,  Stem 
hopes  to  have  Israelis  from  Haifa  to 
Eilat  licking  his  golden  stamps!;  ‘ ! ' '  ' 

GIVING  trading  stamps  to  custom¬ 
ers  costs  the  participating  companies 
S400  per  month  (“very  little 
money,"  says  Stem)  plus  15  new 
agorot  for  each  stamp.  Each  firm 
determines  how  many  stamp-points 
it  gives  customers  for  each  purchase. 
Each  stamp  is  worth  15  new  agorot  at 


the  redemption  centre. 

During  my  visit,  many  shelves 
were  bare.  This  lack  of  products. 
Stem  explained,  was  caused  by  the 
hundreds  of  gift-seekers  who  had 
descended  upon  foe  store  the  day 
before.  (Between  2.000  and  2,500 
Jerusalemites  come  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  centre  each  day.) 

The  shelves  that  were  still  stocked 
.  seemed  to  contain  primarily  toys  and 
crayons,  popular  among  gift- 
seekers.  Stem,  however,  hopes  to 
get  more  expensive  items  in  the 
future. 

Last  month's  most  expensive  gift 
was  an  electric  organ,  which  cost 
1 .900  points.  One  popular  ite m  was  a 
home  telephone,  which  went  for  275 
stamp-points.  Even  those  who  came 
to  the  redemption  centre  with  only 
one  point  did  not  go  away  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  got  an  eraser  or  a 
cheap  pen. 

TRADING  STAMPS  went  out  of 
style  in  foe  U.S.  in  the  1970s  due  to  a 
higher  level  of  consumer- 
consciousness  among  inflation- 
plagued  Americans,  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  trading  stamps  only 
added  to  foe  cost  of  their  purchases. 
But  Stem  is  sure  that  golden  stamps 
will  not  push  up  prices. 

In  America,  he  explained,  there 
were  many  big  concerns,  all  of  which 
gave  away  stamps  sold  by  different 
stamp  companies.  No  one  had  a 
marketing  advantage  and  prices 
rose.  In  Israel,  on  the  other  hand, 
foe  number  of  large  concerns  is  li¬ 
mited.  He  hopes  to  sign  up  most  of 
foe  larger  companies,  giving  them  a 
marketing  edge  on  their  rivals,  and 
allowing  them  to  pay  for  the  stamps 
through  increased  business.  This,  in 
turn,  would  make  the  formation  of 
rival  trading  stamp  companies, 
which  he  concedes  might  cause  price 
hikes,  unlikely. 

Miriam  Whartman,  of  the  Histad- 
rut’s  Consumer  Protection  Author¬ 
ity,  is  more  restrained  in  her  evalua¬ 
tion  of  trading  stamps.  She  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  her  organization 
is  investigating  Bulei  Zahav,  and 
until  that  check  is  completed,  she 
could  not  comment  on  this  particular 
company.  She  did  say  that  in  gener¬ 
al,  she  prefers  that  customers  get  the 
cheapest  prices  possible,  rather  than 
be  lured  by  lotteries,  gifts  or  other 
‘  gimmicks.  If  foe  gifts  were  free  and 
-  prices  did -not  go  up.  she  would  not 
object,  but  She' ’"finds  it  difficult  to 
'  believe"  this  would  happen. 

Whatever  foe  doubts  of  consumer 
advocates,  if  Bulei  Zahav's  first 
month  is  any  indication,  trading 
stamps  may  well  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  Israeli  marketing.  The 
lure  of  “free”  gifts  may  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome. 
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Th*  World  Zionist  Organization 
Wonnation  Dapvtmant 


The  Government  Press  Offica 
World  Union  of  Jewish  Journalists 


4.30  p.m. 
5.00-6.30  p.m. 


International  Colloquium 
of  the  Jewish  Press 
January  14-16, 1986 

Programme 

Tuesday,  January  14 

President's  Residence — Reception 
Openln^Ses^  —  Chair  and  opening  remarks: 

Greetings:  Teddy  Kbllek,  Arye  L  DuizJn. 
izak  Warazawskf,  Israel  Peleg,  Norman  Podhoretz 
Address:  President  of  foe  State  of  Israel 
Chaim  Herzog 

Van  Leer  Institute 
Buffet  reception  given  by  Arye  L.  Duizln 
Address:  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres 
Chair  :Dov  Judkoveky,  "YedtotAharonot" 
Introduction:  Israel  Peleg 

Wednesday,  January  1 5 

Van  Lear  Institute 

"The  Stale  of  Jewish  JoumaHsm  Today" 

—  a  situation  report 

Chain  Gerahom  Schoeken,  "Ha'aretz” 

Report  by  Overseas  Journalists 
Lecture:  Conor  Crufee  O’Brien 

Chair:  Yehoshua  Rothenstrelch 


6.45-8.00  pjn. 
8.00-9.30  pjn. 


830-1 1.00  ajn. 


11  -30-1  £30  pin. 


2.00-3.00  pjn. 

3.00  pjn. 

4.30-8.30  p.m. 

8.00  pjn. 

Thursday,  January  16 

8.15- 9.1 5  ajn. 

9.15- 1 1.30  am 


Address:  Aldva  Levlnsky,  Treasurer,  WHO 
Chair:  Robert  Levfason,  Amsterdam 
Address:  Minister  of  Defence  Yttzhak  Rabin 
Chair  Tony  Lerman,  London 

Round  table  discussion:  "The  Press  and  the 

Preservation  of  the  Jewish  People" 

Chain  Erwin  Frenkel,  "The  Jerusalem  Post" 

Hanna > 

Reception  at  Beit  Agron 

R^Srt^l PeteQt  M°rdeChai  Z*nin. 


iaoo-i  .oop.m. 
2.00-3.00 pjn. 

3.00  pjn. 
3.30-4.30  pjn.- 

4J30^5;3qp.m. 

5.30  p.m. 
6J3&-7.00  pjn. 

8.30  p.m. 


Van  Leer  Institute 

Address:  Yitzhak  Navori,  Deputv  primA 

and  Minister  of.  Education  Minister 

Chain  Orra  Stellar,  Buenos  Aires 
„  The  F^ationship  Between  the  Press 
and  the  Community" 

Chain  Norman  Podhoretz 
Panel:  Overseas  joumafists 
FOHowfed  by  discussion 

»ttro,For'‘9"A"*" 

^•ssr-^ssLn-ss 

■  The  new  electronic  Israel  News  Service 
Presentation:  Morris  Zflka.  Israel  Pafe® 

tSSTEPS?*1  My*,  Washington 
awJnktoDtesertehik, 'Wart?—:  / 

Closing  session:  Resolutions  ‘ 

Concluding  remarks:  Arye  L.  Dubln 
Summation:  Uzi  Naridss 

Cosing  festive  reception,  hosted  by  Aklva  Levinsky 
BY  INVITATION  ONLY 
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UN  money 

gsCf  a^s 

pfiC*  deepens 


Your  money  &  y^qiStiMis 


Telecom,  Fibronics  and  OptroK^ 


By  JOSEPH  MORCEWSTERN  Tdecom^r.o™^  ^ 

nUESTION  -  We  have  purchased  At 

■  n'.T.Jinninini  fieneral  offer 


UNITED  NATIONS  (AFP).  - 
Deepening  financial  troubles  are 
forcing  the  UN  Secretaiy-Oeneral 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  to  consider  a 
new  freeze  on  hiring  UN  employee®; 


QUESTION  -  We  have  purenaseo 
from  “The  Jerusalem  Post’’  ft  copy  oC 
your  book  “Israeli  Companies  on 
Wall  Street.”  Would  you  care  to 
make  some  comment  on  last  year’s 
performance  of  these  shares  and  tell 
us  what  your  expectations  are  for 

1986? 

ANSWER  -  Actually  1985  was  a 
mixed  bag  for  Israeli  companies  on 


Leaders  of  U.S.  labour  groups  and  leaders  of  anti-apartheid  organizations  hold  up  a  S 
Discredit  Card”  at  a  news  conference  in  Washington  last  week,  urging  a  consumer  boycott  ois 
Oil  Co.  products.  Thev  also  called  on  its  parent  company  to  withdraw  investments  from  bou 
Africa.  ‘ _ (AFPptourt 

Deforestation  and  drought  in  Brazil 


and  slashing  travel  expenses  of  UN  Wall  street.  Once  again  they  were 
officials.  able  to  point  to  a  good  ability  to  raise 

issued  here  in  New  York  Thursday,  financing  earned I  out  by  SPI 

~ SttSStaT  mera  r 

Another  7i  countries  are  more  than  .  te  SnaBCingm  AU  of 

a  year  behind  in  payments.  these  represent  what  is  caUed  the 

The  UN  normally  has  1100m.  of  jpg  Qnitial  Public  Offerings).  In 
readily  available  funds  on  band,  but  addition,  you  had  secondaries, 
its  coffers  are  practically  empty  now.  which  includcd  user  industries  and 

and  it  can  barely  pay  its  thousands  ot  0f  which  companies 

employees  in  January.  managed  to  raise  goodly  sums  of 


SAO  PAULO  (AFP).  -  Widespread 
destruction  of  forests  is  now  being 
blamed  for  the  unprecedented 
drought  in  southern  Brazil,  which 
has  destroyed  50  per  cent  of  the 
coffee  crop  -  a  key  foreign  exchange 
earner  for  this  debt-ridden  country. 

According  to  the  Sao  Paulo  week¬ 
ly  magazine  Isto-E.  more  than 
350.000  sq.km,  of  forests,  covering 
an  area  bigger  than  Italy,  have  been 
cut  down  in  the  region. 

This  has  dried  up  a  major  source 
of  moisture,  according  to  scientists. 
Humidity  generated  both  by  trees 
and  the  soil  underneath  them  contri¬ 
butes  to  atmospheric  moisture, 
which,  when  it  condenses,  returns  to 
the  earth  as  rain. 


In  addition,  without  the  trees, 
ground  moisture  is  more  difficult  to 
retain.  This,  combined  with  a  lack  of 
rain,  has  dried  up  much  of  the  region 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul 
State. 

The  region  is  now  used  mainly  for 
livestock  raising  and  soya  beangrow- 
ine  -  if  it  can  be  used  at  all. 

The  seven-month  diy  spell,  in 
addition  to  contributing  to  the 
numbing  poverty  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Brazilians,  is  also  a 
setback  to  a  timid  economic  recov¬ 
ery.  Indeed.  Brazil  is  expected  to 
have  io  import  thousands  of  tons  of 
food  to  stave  off  shortages. 

This  alone  could  increase  Brazil's 
foreign  debt,  now  estimated  at  $110 


billion,  the  highest  in  the  world. 

Water-supply  problems  are  also 
rife.  Water  is  being  rationed  in  Sao 
Paulo,  which  with  12  million  people 
is  the  biggest  city  in  Brazil.  A  reser¬ 
voir  which  supplies  25  per  cent  of 
Sao  Paulo's  water  will  be  completely 
drv  in  60  days  unless  it  rains. 

From  Sunday,  water  will  be  cut  ott 
for  24  hours  every  three  days. 

Electricity  supplies  arc  also 
threatened  because  of  the  lack  or 
water  at  hydroelectric  plants. 

The  drought  has  also  led  to  a 
proliferation  of  mosquitoes  in  rivers, 
many  of  which  have  been  reduced  to 
stagnant  pools.  The  River  Tiete. 
which  flows  through  Sao  Paulo,  has 
turned  into  a  stinking  open  sewer. 


Kenya  drops  coffee  quota  i  The  threat  of  ‘smuggled’  sardines 


NAIROBI  (AFP).  -  Kenya  has 
moved  to  cash  in  on  soaring  coffee 
prices  by  selling  all  its  coffee  under 
one  category,  irrespective  of  inter¬ 
national  quota  considerations. 

Kenyan  Agriculture  Minister  Wil¬ 
liam  Odongo  Omamo  announced 
that  the  coffee  board  of  Kenya 
would  now  sell  45.000  bags  a  week 
without  distinguishing  between  lots 
destined  for  the  quota  or  non-quota 
markets. 

“This  measure  is  to  enable  the 
coffee  industry  to  realize  the  highest 
returns  out  of  the  coffee  sales  sche¬ 
duled  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February^'  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Coffee  is  Kenya's  chief  export  and 
earner  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  minister  is  the  current  ICO 
chairman. 
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Bv  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  -  The  Fishermens  Union 
has  called  on  the  Director  of  Cus¬ 
toms  to  investigate  the  “smuggling 
onto  the  market  of  70  tons  of  im¬ 
ported  frozen  sardines. 

Under  government  regulations 
the  import  of  sardines  is  permitted 
onlv  by  the  canning  industry  and 
must  be  timed  not  to  compete  with 
the  local  catching  season. 

Union  secretary  Arye  Tsur  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the  little 
fish,  being  sold  to  housewives  at 
NIS  2  a  kilogram,  are  being  mar¬ 
keted  just  as  the  Lake  Kinneret 
fishing  season  is  at  its  height. 

•*We  have  been  forced  to  keep  100 
tons  of.our  sardines  in  cold  storage 
for  lack  of  markets,  at  a  cost  that  we 
are  unlikely  to  recover  fully,’’  he 
said. 


In  fact,  the  Kinneret  sardines 
come  cheaper,  sold  to  retailers  at  70 
new  agurot  per  kg.,  which  should 
give  them  a  retail  price  of  about 
NIS  1.  Yet  they  are  getting  the  cold 
shoulder  in  favour  of  the  frozen 
imports  because  they  are  smaller  and 
the  public  prefers  bigger  tish. 

‘We  also  have  information  that 
fishmongers  are  taking  a  much  high¬ 
er  profit  -  80  to  100  per  cent  -  on  the 
imports,  so  that  they  have  no  interest 

in  selling  our  catches."  Tsur  said. 

He  said  that. the  imports  could 
have  got  to  market  only  after  being 
smuggled  into  the  country.  This 
could  be  done  either  through  mis¬ 
leading  information  on  import 
licences  or  through  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealer,  who  diverted  the  fish 
from  industry  to  the  more  lucrative 
retail  market. 
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officials. 

The  situation  has  grown  “very 
serious."  he  warned  in  a  report 
issued  here  in  New  York  Thursday, 
which  set  arrears  from  member 
states  at  $242.2  million. 

Only  50  governments  pay  their 
share  of  the  UN  budget  promptly. 
Another  71  countries  are  more  than 
a  year  behind  in  payments. 

The  UN  normally  has  SlOOra.  of 
readily  available  funds  on  band,  but 
its  coffers  are  practically  empty  now. 
and  it  can  barely  pay  its  thousands  of 
employees  in  January. 

The  UN  Radio  this  week  ceased 
transmitting  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time  in  40  years,  because  it  could  not 
pay  a  600  per  cent  fee  increase 
requested  by  the  Voice  of  America 
for  the  use  of  its  transmitters.  The 
U.S.  government  network,  which 
had  been  subsidizing  below-cost  UN 
broadcasts,  decided  to  charge  the 
full  cost  because  of  the  huge  U.S. 
budget  deficit. 

The  U.S.  recently  sent  a  $3Sm. 
cheque,  but  Washington,  which  pays 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  budget,  still 
owes  the  rest  of  its  $85.5m.  contribu¬ 
tion  for  1985. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  accounts 
for  1J  per  cent  of  the  budget,  owed 
550.7m.  on  December  31.  Poland 
owed  $7m.  and  Rumania  $3. 6m. 

Debt-stricken  Latin  American 
countries  are  behind  on  payments, 
too  Libya  owes  $2.4m.  and  Iran, 
nearly  S7.5m.  Most  African  coun¬ 
tries  also  owe  considerable  sums. 

Arab  countries  in  general  were 
listed  as  up-to-date  in  their  pay¬ 
ments.  though  Egypt  paid  nothing 
last  year.  Neither  did  Israel. 

Any  country  in  arrears  more  than 
two  years  can  be  deprived  of  its  vote 
in  the  UN  General  Assembly.  The 
Soviet  Union,  which  refuses  to  fi¬ 
nance  certain  UN  peace-keeping 
forces,  would  have  exceeded  the 
two-vear  limit  this  year,  but  quietly 
made  a  big  payment  to  keep  its  vote. 

Two  new  U.S.  laws  will  make  the 
LIN’S  plight  more  desperate.  One  of 
diem  will  chop  $18m.  from  the  U.S. 
contribution  starting  next  October  - 
unless  the  UN  changes  its  budget- 
voting  procedure  in  a  way  that  will 
favour  the  big  contributors. 

UN  officials  called  that  law  “un¬ 
acceptable  dictation.” 

The  second  law  requires  gradual 
elimination  of  die  U.S.  budget  de¬ 
ficit  by  1991.  This  has  already  hurt 
the  UN  by  compelling  the  State 
Department  to  trim  expenditure  like 
all  other  U.S.  departments. 


used  to  getting*  return  i 

low  end  was  10  p«  deaf  and  grit* 
/vi  utiiisi,*  r- — -  -  _  ^.i  0ffef  fated  up  to  15  per  ant.  I  doty  find 

and  BioTechnoIogy  9enf!z.entSi  that  when  trving  to  rent,  my 

interesting  speculattve  investments^  ^  M,v 

QUESTION- 1  ^mewherelntheorteror^po-Mt 

currency  rights  ftw  ®]P  Jamount  This  is  very  peculiar, 

s,-: 

S  “  plain  this  phenomenon  lo  me? 

2S.tl.fc?  .  ANSWER  -  When  an  Israeli  tells 

ANSWER  -  The  rights  to  purch-  ^  t  the  best  investment  ra  Israel 

ase  foreign  currency  with  shekels  is  7  ^  estate.  he  is  simply  telling  you 
not  the  same  for  non-residents  as  it  is  th>t  over  the  years  he  considers  that 

for  olim  or  temporary  residents.  monev  invested  in  reaL  estate, has - 
assume  you  fall  into  the  latter  categ-  3t  a  better  rate  than  w  tty 

ory  .  Under  the  liberalization  of  fore-  ^ther  ^  of  investment.  While  th* 
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loffl  yl.15.  Before  that,  the  pen«J 
had  been  10  years.  Practically  speak 
mg.  this  meant  that  all  foragn  cur¬ 
rency  brought  into  the  country  by 
new  immigrants  and  converted 
Sra  Sor  new  shekels,  for  s  penod 
of  20  years  could  be  reconverted  into 
the  currency  of  one's  choice. 

In  the  past  year  the  regulations 
were  amended  in  keeping  with  the 


m  Price-wise  there  were  some  un-  Mance. 

e;s-g3  atirtsss 

cent  and  thus  was  Lhe  sixth  w  ire  ^  ^  used  w  reconvert  to  foreign 

performer  on  the  New  \ork  Stock  However,  the  20-year 

Exchange.  An  even  more  horren-  st2fnds  If  you  have  proof  of 

toltosfog  such  conversions^!-  if  your  bank  has 
by-  EtZf  ?nd of  tbew  been  holding  these  slips  for  you.  you 

price  of  which  at  the  endot  tbey^r  ^  shekels  andf  at  lhe 

was$9  ^.aloMofS^ashweand  currem  relatively  low  rates  of  in- 
Percentage  change  of  T2.-7.  o  for  shekd  deposits  or  for 


certainly  may  not  have  been,  tne 
over  the  past  five  years,  neverthe¬ 
less.  since  the  beginning  oft  he  stats, 
when  there  were  real  housmgshof- 
tages,  this  has  proved  to  be  correct.  • 

'  As  vou  will  know-youiself.  there  k 
a  limit  a  person  can  pay  when  renting 
an  apartment.  The  rent  must  be  it, 
proportion  to  monthly  income ;  and U 
in  the  U.S..  for  instance,  usually  25” 
per  cent  of  the  monthly  salary.  In  orir 
country.  92  per  cent  of  the  available 
land  is  state-owned,  and  only  some? 
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ACROSS 

1  Happen  to  give  Ascot  and 
Epsom  the  go-by,  perchance 

6  10*  to  ^1  on  an  operatic  slave 
(4) 

9  Roland’s  comrade  has  one 
short  reply  for  supporters  ot 
Cromwell  (10)  .  , 

10  Befriend  man  with  a  record 
(4) 

13  Harsh  form  of  partition 
that’s  barred  (7  ) 

15  Fruitful  outcome  of  German 


DOWN 

1&2  Little  churchwoman  I 
find  dishy  (4,4) 

3  He  appears  to  be  right- 
minded  about  speculation 
(6) 

4  More  than  half  way  on  foe! 
15,2,2,6) 

5  Sounding  relative  to  a  wor¬ 
ker  (6) 

7  Helium  and  krypton  factors 
obscuring  star-seeing  (5,5) 

8  Figure  that  might  have  given 
Portia  pain  (10) 


TTThU 

EMERGENCY  '  -  .  I  FIRST  AID 

PHARMACIES  /'  ■ 


-SSEn  0,,,i  uW5«a-KS&  CW> 

17  Savfog3  'illustrated  by  the  12Jiunble  f(4eJval,y 

bnde  Snail v  arriving  at  used  in  wardrooms  (4,b) 

church  (4,3,3, 5)  13  Avaricious  person  making  a 

18  Made  no  movement  out  scoop  (7) 

sounded  in  pain  (6)  14  Old  vessel  holding  notably 

20  National  dance  wear  (bJ  more  tban  eight  pints  (7) 


Jerusalem:  Bella,  d  King  David.  224856:  Bal¬ 
sam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315:  Shu'afoi.  Shu'afa: 
Road,  SIU108:  Dar  Aldawa.  Herod's  Gale. 
282058. 

Tel  Avlrc  Bavli.  Shikun  Bavli.  440552:  Ma'ayan 
Haim, 49  Sd.  YerushaLiyim.  Jaffa.  82 L607. 

Netanya:  Kupal  Holira  Qaiil.  31  Brodetzki, 
91123. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  lbn  Sinai.  6722S8. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS-.; 


Jersalcm:  Bikar  Holim  (pediatrics.  E.N.T.). 
Hadassah  E.K.  (inicmal.  surgery,  orthopedics, 
ophthalmology).  Misgay  Lodach  (obstetrics). 
Td  Aviv:  Rokah  rpedutrics.  internal,  surgery). 
Netanyi:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  gynecology,  in¬ 
ternal,  surgery .  pediatrics). 


Magen  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  num- 

ticts  (round  the  dock  service). 

Ashdod  41333  JcnaaJeiu  *523133 

Ashkdon  23333  Kiroo  344442 

2«  Yam  *5511111  Kiryal  Shmonn  *44334, 

Bcersheba  74767  Nabariya  *923333 

Carmicl  *988555  Netan^'23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PMtoTIkM  ’Wgl 111 
Eilat  7233  RctennA  *«1333r 

Hadcra  22333  Riston  LcZion  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  3003 

Hatzor  36333  TeJ  Aviv  *240111 

Ho  ion  8D3133  Tiberias  *90111 

Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  around  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre 

Adv.  234819.  Jerusalem  -  245S54.  and  HriBs 
88791.  . 

“Eran”  -  Menial  Heatti  Zlrsl  AM,Td^JoTi  - 
gakm  2271 7 1.Td  Aviv  26 1111/2,  Haifa  672222. 
Bcersheba  418111,  Nctaaya  35314. 

Jerusalem  Institute  far  Dm*  PreWema.  Td. 

663828, 663982, 14  BetMdiein  RdU 
KUPAT  HOUM  INFORMATION  CENTRE 

Tel._nW3.yoO.  433500  Sunday-Tluir5day.  8 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 


21  No  pride  displayed  when  so  w  Territory  covered  by  party 


enlisted  (5,2) 

22  Owed  about  a  sovereign  tor 

a  title  (4)  .  , 

25  Job  calling  for  handiwork? 
(6  4) 

26  North  European  permitted 
to  remove  nothing  (4) 

27  It  isn’t  suitable  as  a  bridge 
call  (3,2,5) 


chief  (6) 

20  Just  the  ticket  for  requisi¬ 
tioned  quarters  (6) 

23  Caspian  port  a  British  sea¬ 
man  returns  to  (4) 

24  Jump  over  a  refuse  con¬ 
tainer  (4) 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 

information  service 

Call  03-9712484 

(multi-line) 

arrivals  only 

(TAPED  MESSAGE) 

03-381111  (20  lines) 


POLICE 


Dbd  100  hi  “>«•*  P*** 
Ubtrias  dial  924444,  Rlryat  Slum 


4  Titillate 

9  Express  approval 
10  Fear 
U  playthings 
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Hill  ■■■■ 

■  ■  a  J  ■  ■  HI 

!■■■■■■  aiiij 
bin  jiHMI 


12  Lured  _ 

13  African  antelope 

14  Reverberate 
16  Yawn 

13  Cardinal  number 

20  Superintend 

21  Footwear 

24  Form  of.  address 

25  Zodiac  sign 

26  Cheerless . , 

H  Leading  citizen 
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cause  of  this  bad  performance,  the  » 
Etz  Lavud  share  became  the  Amer-  P 
ican  Stock  Exchange  No.  1  worst  a 
performer  for  1985.  .  ,  J 

While  most  of  the  companies  had  i 

disappointing  performances.  Fibre-  v 

nics  came  off  with  a  sparkling  76  per  r 
cent  advance.  In  the  high-tech  sector  r 
for  1986,  I  would  look  for  above- 
average  performances  from  ECI 

WHAT’S  ON 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 

at  NIS  5.75  per  line  including  VAi. 

Insertion  every  day  of  the  month 
costs  NIS  115.74  per  line,  includ¬ 
ing  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 
Museums 
ISRAEL  MUSEUM. 

arv  Act  from  Museum  Collecuon  0  Ayam 
PaX.  for  Israel  An.  cxh.hton._of 
major  Israel  An  works  ofUus  century  0  Oddon 
Redon.  Oils.  Pastels.  Drawings  and Jfrmte  0 
Building  in  Jerusalem,  computer  gamcs  io 
Sj  with  stone  0  The  Coumc  and 
Divine.  Andean  textilcs.  Cpmc  On  Clcmds  , 
original  illustrations  by  Ora  Eytaa i  0  .  Nerot 
Kflavah".  Ideas  for  Light  in  Jewish  RituaL  0 
SUacape:  14  artists  present  verriomolno- 
rotoding  landscapes  (Paley  Centra,  near 
RockeleUer  Museum).  0  “Frora  tbc  Dcyt^of 
the  Sea  ”  cargoes  of  ancienf  wrecks  frhm 
Slid  Jw^ftSHSleller)  0 
tedious  of  Judaica.V^ctoMkjgv.  d 

pfhnic  Ait.  Vtatthig  Horn:  Mam  Museum 
10-5  At  11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  En¬ 
glish.  3:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  «  Endhfa. 
Yesterday's  list  of  events  was  incorrect  tod  we 
apologize  for  any  inconvenience  caused^ 
oot^Tto nudkHdsual display. 

Major  Works  of  Israel  An.  Ajwla  Zacks  Pavi¬ 
lion.  will  be  dosed  for  repairs.  Jan.  12-17. 

Conducted  tours 

RAD  ASS  AH  -  Guided  lour  of  all  installations 

*  Hourly  wore  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and  Hadas- 

sah  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reservations. 
02-416333,  (&446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  tod  II  a.m.  from 
Administration  Building.  Givai  Ram  Campus- 
Buses  9. 28. 24  and  16 

2.  Mount  Scopus  lours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Budd¬ 
ing.  Buses  9,  28,  4a.  26  and  23  to  the  Brsi 
underground  stop-  Further  details:  Tel.  02- 
882819. 

AMIT  WOMEN.  (Formerty  American  Mrz- 
ractri  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours -8  AlkalaL 
Street,  Jerusalem.  Td.  02-699222.  a 

ORT.  To  visit  our  technoJogicaJ  High  Schools 
call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv  396171, 
233231. 240529;  Netanya  33744. 

TEL  AVIV 

Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  ExMMttais:  Jankcl 
Adler,  1895-1949.  Five  Centuries  or  Self- 
Portrait  Prints.  Museum  Collection.  Museum 
V siring  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2:5-9.  Sat.  11-2; 
7-10.  Fri.  dosed.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion: 
New  Exhibition:  Scopes  of  Contemporary 
Drawing,  works  from  Kunstmuseum.  Basel 
(2.1).  VteWn*  Hours:  Sun.  ;Thur.  10-1:5-7.  Sat. 
11.2.  Fri.  dosed. 

Conducted  Tours 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  kBzradd 
Weuxu).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel  Aviv,  Tel. 
220187.233154. 

WIZO-  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tct  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  88817. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791.  Jerusalem  244S78. 

HAIFA 

1  Museums 

‘  HAIFA  MUSEUM,  26  Shabtai  Levy  Su  Tel. 

‘  54-523255.  Exhibitions:  Modern  Art  -  Ya'acov 

'  Hefetz,  Sculptor;  Ban  Mono,  prints  and  eol- 
•  lages;  17  Naive  Artists.  Andeut  Art  -  Jewish 
coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period.  Egyptian 
^  textiles,  terracotta  figurines,  Shikmona  finds. 
Music  and  Ethnology  -  Jewish  costumes. 
Open: Sun.-Thur.  andSat.  10-!;Tuc.  and  Sat. 
also  6-9.  ndut  tadwtes  admission  to  National 

5  Maritime.  Prehistory  *ad  Japanese  Art 

Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

TECttMON-ISRAEL  INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  . 

Jack  Lemmon  narrates  in  multt-mcdia  pre- 
sentaihm  at  Cokr-CaBfoenl.  yistors  Carfre, 
Tel.  04-293863,  Snnday-Thiireduy,  8.30  a.m.- 
“  2.00  p.m.;  Friday  tiD  noon. 

WHATSON  IN  HAIFA,  dial 04448840. 
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ebbing  foreign  currency  nt  is  privately  held .  Asa  resrift. 

Now  a  new  immigrant  must  wait  six  P*  .  extxaordinariiy  high  in  vakie 
months  before  his  conversion  slips  -  cost  housing  is  higfi. 

can  be  used  to  reconvert  to  foreign  XDerts  have  suggested  that  ah 
currency.  However  the  20-year  .  5SS!em  in  IsrafeL  which  may  be 

limit  stands.  If  you  have  proof  ^  v^hJed  at  the  time  it  is  first  sold  at 

such  conversions,  onfyour  bank  has  qqq  ^uici  be  produced  ^ 

been  holding  these  slips  for  you  you  world  at  a  con- 

may  use  your  shekels  and,  at  the  “  P  l0wer  price.  A  rental  of 
current  relatively  low  rates  of  in-  siderao  y  of  54,000:8 

reres.  for  shekel  deposits  or  for  '^a‘ a  return  of  4  per 

rent.'  In  another  country  the  same 


Sgreefoa.  you  would  be  bestad^ed  ^ 

m  nynwrt  vour  shekels  into  free  P  P*  .  _ nmniH  vinu 


to  convert  your  shekels  into  free 
foreign  currency.  This  way  you 
would  get  fairly  substantial  interest 
rates,  as  compared  to  those  just 
mentioned  above. 

QUESTION  -  On  my  property  in 
the  western  part  of  London  I  was 
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From  Shchmuu  Haim  M J5  Gmat  Briton 
14.45  follow  Me  15:00  Making  Mapc 
1SJ5  Kolargol  15-15  No  Secrets  16.00 
Eanhquakrart.OO  A  New  Evening  -  live 

CBULDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17  JO  Between  U*-Vouih  magazine 
18.00  Great  Eri^dations^  Part  a 

13-pan  aerial  baaed  on  the  book  by  Charles 

Didcena 

ARAB1C-LANGUAGE  programme*: 

18  JO  News  roundup 
I8J2  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Sports 

HEBREW*  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.80  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame  -drama  series:  I  never  danced 
for  my  Father  ...  ..  .  „ 


Snd  at  the  same  rental,  would  yield 
6.7  per  cent.  The  remaining  factor^ 
be  taken  into  account  is  currem" 
market  conditions.  It  seems  that  new 
there  are  more  people  offering 
apartments  for  rent  than  takers. 


18 J0  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchea-., 
tra  David  Robertson  conducting  - 
Mozart:  Symphony  No.35.  K.3M:  Stta- 
vmsky:  Symphonies  for  Winds:  \ekutiel 

Shur:  Music  for  Strings:  Kabalevsky:  Puno  , 

Concerto  No. 3:  Rachmaninoff:  Four  Mo¬ 
ments  musicaux  fBelinkaya): 

25.0S  Lisa:  "Si.  Frauds  preaches  to  me 
Birds”  tDuchabel)  „  . 

20 JO  The  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  < 
Rozhdestvensky  conducting  -  B«nok: 
Music  for  Strings.  Pcrcussfons  and  Celcsu: 
-Stravinsky;  Ballet  Scenes:  Rachmaninoff: 
Chorale  Symphony.  OpJ5  f Armstrong. 
Collins.  Shirfey-Ouirk.  BBC  Choir  J  < 

22J0  Voices  and  Tunes  from  Norway  ■ 

23.00  Bach:  Partita  No.  1  (Lipati):  Haydn:  ( 
Arietta  and  Variations  (KaUsh);  Motart: 
Adagio.  K-546  and  Fugue.  K.426 1  Eden.  - 
Tamir)  u 

First  Programme  - 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim  ' 

7  JO  Favourite  Old  Songs 
8,05  Compass  -with  Benny  Hendel  %f 


wriDjrium.  ...  _ B  ft?  Compas-S  -  wiin  penny 

^OJOBoaiuySpR|-pps on  hikes andtnps  •  ..gJfiSSSwi*  , 

Mufrai  Newsreel  ,  •  •li  'itec  •  oiS^ncduiuer-  live  family  fongarine 


Mardoc  and  Jack  Smcthuret 
22.80  This  I*  the  Time 

22J0  Bulinan.  Paxtfof  a  13-part  suspense 
sericsstarring  Don  Henderson:  One  of  our 
Pigeons  is  missing 
23  40  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  l9  JO 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
20 JO  Bottle  Boys  21.10  Tender  is  the 
Night  22.00  News  in  English  22.20  Danas 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (Don  T.  A  north': 
13.00  Last  of  the  Wild  13  JO  Another  Ufe 
14.80  700  Cub  14J0  Shape-Up  15.00 
Afternoon  Movie  16  JO  Spidcrm an  17.00 
Super  Book  17J0  Muppcls 
Days  18.30  Laverac  &  Shiricy  19.00  News 
28.00  Magnum  P  I  21.00  Another  Life 
21-30  Monday  Night  Football  23J0  700 
Club 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Meek 

6.02  Morning  Melodies  ' 

7.07  Boyoc:  Overture  No.9;  Handel:  Sona¬ 
ta  for  Flute  and  Guitar  . 

7  JO  Haydn:  Symphony  No.48;  Rhember- 
gcr;  Nonet;  Sibelius:  Suite  mignonne. 
Op.98;  Brahms:  Double  Concerto.  Op.  Iu2 
(Kremer.  Maisky,  Vienna/Berastein) 

9J0  Beethoven:  String  Quintet,  OpJ9 
(GuarneriJ:  Salieri:  Piano  Concerto  (Cic. 
coiini):  Dvorak:  String  Serenade  (Segal); 
Stravinsky:  Violin  Concerto  (Pertman, 
Boston/Ozawa);  Prokofiev:  Symphony 
No.3,  Op.44  ,  _  . 

12.05  Edgar  Krapp.  organ  plays  - 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F  major;  Bach:  Trio 
Sonata  No. 5:  Schumann:  Andante  and 
Variations,  Op. 46  (Berman.  Varth.  Gru¬ 
ber.  Vaxdi.  Weisser) 

13.00  Grieg:  CeDo  Sonata  (Rostropovu*): 
Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  in  C  major,  K.476 
(Perahia):  Schubert:  “The  Trool"  (G. 
Janowitz);  Schubert:  ■Trout"  Quintet 
rBreodel,  Cleveland)  Schumann;  Konzert- 
staeck  for  four  Horns  (Chicago/ 
Barenboim) 

.  15.05  Musks  Viva- Wert-German  Radio  - 
special  concert  of  works  by  Giadnto  Ccun 
16.00  Bruckner:  •■Gradualae”  Motet 
(Comeran/Ilai);  Beethoven:  Piano  Sonata, 
Op.  106  (Barenboim);  Ravel:  “Ma  Mere 
I'Oye"  (Concertgebouw/Hainnk); 
Mahler:  Symphony  No.4  (Chicago/ 
Levine) 


CINEMAS 


(1.10  School  Broadcasts  [ 

U  JO  Education  Tor  oil 
12.05  Oriental  songs 
13.00  News  in  English 

13.30  News  in  French  , 

14.06  Children's  programmes  # 

I5J53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Radio  Drama 

17  JO  Everyman's  University  , 

18.06  Jewish  Traditkms 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  oi  t« 
Week 

I9J8  Programmes  for  Oum  1 

22.05  Night  Connection  • 

Second  programme  , 

6.12  Gymnastics  \ 

6  JO  Edhorial  Review 

6J3  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  i 

7  JO  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call  -  with  Rivfca  Michaeu 

10.10  All  Shadea  of  the  Network  -  morning  ■ 

magazine  .  i 

12. 10  Open  Line  -news  and  muac  .  I 

13,00  Midday  -  news  commentary .  miwc 

14.06  Matters  of  Interest- with  GabiGazit  • 

15.10  Safe  Journey 

16.05  Songs  and  Homework 

17.10  Economics  Magazine  ' 

18.06  Free  Period  -  education  magazine 
18.45  Today  m  Sport 

19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel  5 

19  J5  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade1 

22.05  Jazz  Comer  * 

23.05  First  Person  (repeat  ) 

00. 10  Hebrew  songs 

Army 

6.10  Morning  Sounds  > 

7.07  “7trr  -  with  Adi  TaJmor 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 
9.05  Right  Now -with  Rafi  Resbef 

11 .05  The  Old  Days- with  Orfr  Yomv 

13.05  Israeli  Style -with  Eli  YisnieU  ... 

15.05  What’s  Doing- with  ErezTal  . 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Economics  Magazine 

19.05  Radio  Instead 

20.05  Israeli  Hit  Parade 

21. M  Mabat  -  TV  newsreel 

21  JO  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  On  Books  and  Readers  (repeal) 

60.05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat 


Meets  Girl;  Israel  Cinematheque:  Macbeth  ?; 
Dark  Victory  9.30  . ' 

HAIFA  4.30. 6.45. 9  .  .  _ 


_  0  Amphhheatrr:  Robbers  of  the  Saomd i  Mo™: 

JERUSALEM 4 JO, 7, 9  *  ■ni  j  o  is-  Arman:  Coimmu**® 

Eden:  Whhe  Nighu  45*?^  Atonoai  Flesh  +'  B'tood  4.30.  7.  9^5:  ^ 

Commando:  HabSra:  Subway  4-3t,-6^5^L;  Man  With  One  Red  Shoe;  Meriatecl^ 
Kfirt  Back  to  the  Future  7,  9.15.  MBchaJ.  ».  -.  f  ^  ^  the  Snowman  4..W4- 


Beit  AW  Ktrez  Or  Hamehudash:  Kaos  6.  .«• 

£ «— ■— «  Lorfcg.rdcS^.M  .  , 

Husbands  7;  Pur  Blaue  Engel  7:  Dimanchc  a  CAN  1> 

Pekin  +  Lettre  de  Sibenc  9;  But  Where  is 

Daniel  Wo*?  9.30  Honor  7,  9  JO;  Romandng  the  Ston^ 

Oasis:  Year  of  the  Dragon  6.50. 9 ■ft.  7 

Tin  a  vtv  7.  (5. 9  JO  7.15.  Rm»U  Gnu  AWiW  k 


Chen  3:  Doin' Time  4.45,  7.20,  9.45;  Chen  4:  •  -  ,  h 

Goonies  10.30. 1  JO.  4.45,  7.20, 9.40;  Chen  S:  KOtZLnA  „  ^  r  ju 

The  Sure  Thing  10.30,  1.30.  4.45,  7,  9.40:  Darid:  Kaos  M5.  9J0; 

CtemaOiie:  King  Solomon’s  Mines;  Cinema  4.30. 7. 9.30; Tlferet:  The Goom«^i 
Two:  I  Know  Thai  You  Know;  Deled:  White  9.15 
Nights  7. 9.30;  Dri«>In:  Pak  Rider  7. 15. 9.30; 

Sex  film  12  midtdfiht:  Esther.  Cal's  Eyes  4.30.  BOLON  ,  n  M, 

7.30. 9.30:  Gat:  Plenty  4.30,  7. 9.30;  Gordon:  MJgdal:  Yearof  the 
Flesh  +  Blood  4 JO. 7. 9.30;  Hod: Gulag;  Lev I:  Foree.4.j0.7,9.30;Anw»lMn«" 
Target  1.30.4.50.7.10,9.20;  Lev H:  Destiny 2,  mando 5. 7.15.9.30 
5,  T.30.  9.30;  Limor  Hamehudash:  Prizzi’s 

Honor  4.30, 7, 9.30:  Mirim:  The  Falcon  and  BAT  YAM  a  -wi  7  L5 

the  Snowman  4.30.  7,  9.30;  MograbL*  Com-  Ataraut:  invasion  U.S.  A.  4Jt/.  /.w  _ 
mando;  Oriy:  Back  to  the  Future;  Paris:  Bbdy  ^  :rA 

11.30.2.  4.15.  7.15.  9.30:  Peer.  When  Pother  GIVATAYIM  ow 

Was  Away  on  Business  4.15.  7.  9.30:  Shahaft  Hadar.  Life  Force  4.30, 7.15. 9.3U 
Purple  R«MC  of  Cairo;  Studio:  Jagged  Edge: 

Tamaz  Hamehudaah:  Subway.  7.15,  9.J0;  RAMATHASHARfW 
Tehetet  Swan  Ukc  4.30,  7.  9J0;  Td  Avlr.  Kodmv:  Hotel  New  Hampshire 

Life  Force  4.30. 7. 9.30;  Td  Aviv  Museum:  Boy  Bourn  7 
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MARKET 
PLACE 


is  dead 


In  terse  statement  founder  says  he’s  selling  his  shares 


The  Proppers  pull  out  of  Osem 


Big 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 

.  The  dinosaur  era  in  Israel  came  to 
ad  end  when  the  cabinet  yesterday 

-  .decided  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
1'  .dons  of  a  report  by  former  Bank  or 

Isnd  governor  Aruon  Gafin  regard¬ 
ing  a  new  coal  port.  Beyond  the 
immediate  implications  of  the  report, 

■  the  document  makes  it  dear  that  in 
future  it  will  be  difficult  for  anybody 
,to  propose  “dinosaurs,”  i.e.  huge 
and  costly  projects  that  are  111- 

. '  pdapted  to  economic  realities. 

■  .  jt  Gafin's  recommendations  are  sim- 
pie.  To  onload  the  coal  Israel  needs  It 
is  not  necessary  to  build  now  costly 

-  ,uew  ports.  It  will  be  enough  to  use 
Kur  9  in  Asbdod  port  and  to  improve 

..  'it  at  minimal  cost.  Such  apparently 
innocuous  advice  could  in  fact  spell 
the  end  of  a  way  of  thinking  that  has 
'  cost  the  country  billions  of  dollars. 

;  Back  in  the  early  Seventies,  it  was 
fashionable  for  every  organization  to 
'  build  a  monument  to  its  own  great- 
-  -ness.  University  professors  wanted 
and  got  a  new  campus  on  Mount 
'  Scopus,  the  defence  ministry  wanted 
1  and  got  a  new  tank  and  iis  own 
fighter  plane,  and  the  Israel  Ship¬ 
yards  wanted  to  build  ships  for  dvi- 
‘  lian  use,  rather  than  merely  repair- 
^ing  boats  for  the  navy. 
a.  When  the  Likud  came  into  office 
‘nothing  changed.  The  Lavi  was  . 
'approved,  the  Med-Dead-Sea  project 
_  _was  planned.  The  economic  upheav¬ 
es  of  1984  did  not  affect  this  attitude. 

;  Thus  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres 

*  as  recently  as  some  months  ago  still 
talked  about  building  atomic  power 

[stations.  And  there  was  even  talk 

*  about  building  submarines. 

*  Thus  when  the  need  for  coal  un- 
'  loading  fncDitles  arose,  nothing  was 
;  more  natural  than  to  fall  back  on  the 

*  “Think  Big**  mentality.  It  is  this  kind 
!  of  solution  that  the  Gafni  report  has 
!  ruled  out. 

L  its  recommendations  in  fact  con- 
ftnufict  a  decision  taken  barely  six 

*  weeks  ago  by  the  Ministerial  Econo- 
i  mk  Committee,  namely,  to  build  a 

.  ",  new  port  in  Asbdod. 

•  ",  The  problem  with  which  the  report 
'deals  is  a  new  power  station  being 
>.  buOt  south  of  Ashkeloo,  which  will 
become  folly  operational  in  1990.  In 

■  die  future  two  more  such  units  will  be 

*  bailt.  Thus  by  1990  Israel  will  need 
.  ;  facilities  to  unload  6.5  milHbn  tons  of 

;  coal  a  year.  The  existing'  facilities  in 
.■  Hadera  can  handle  half  that  amount. 

■  Pretty  soon  the  Ports  Authority 
tins  recommending  the  constructHHa 
ftef  a  brand-new  port  in  Ashdod,  as  the 
fW  way  of  solving  the  problem.  A 
j  committee  appointed  in  1982  recom- 
'  mended  this  solution  in  February 

*  1985  on  condition  that  Israel  dispose 

■  of  the  necessary  resources. 

*  “In  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  this 
I  condition  was  no  obstacle.  In  fact,  the 
;  Ports  Authority  had  been  profitable 
;  for  years,  and  had  built  up  reserves 
I  of  some  $470  million.  From  these  it 
,  reckoned  it  could  spend  $240m.  on 

special  projects. 

What  the  authority  was  ignoring 
was  that  the  recommendation  of  the ' 
committee  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
entire  economy,  not  only  to  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  Ports  Authority.  The 
Gafof  report  approved  yesterday 
states  dearly  that  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  ports  is  sufficient  to  handle 
all  the  coal  which  wfll  have  to  be 
imported. 

Moreover,  Gafni  hinted  that  the 
Ports  Authority  was  looking  for  a 
reason  to  build  a  new  port  and  thus 
expand  its  power.  According  to  some 
calculations  the  new  port  in  Ashdod 
could  cost  $145  to  $180  million. 

But  not  only  the  authority  was 
busy  drawing  up  plans  for  a  new 
port.  Some  politicians  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  started  to  talk  about 
building  the  facilities  at  Eilat  or 
Haifa.  The  debate  seemingly  came  to 
an  end  in  November,  when  the  Min¬ 
isterial  Economic  Committee 
adopted  the  authority’s  view.  It  was 
then  that  the  prime  minister  thought  , 
it  appropriate  to  ask  Gafni  for  a 
report 

.  Six  week  later  Gafoi  came  y  with  } 

✓the  logical  solution  that  Pier  9  could  { 
be  adapted  to  dd  the  job  at  an  invest-  * 
meat  of  only  $46  million,,  I 

third  of  the  cos!  of  building  the  new 
Ashdod  North  port. 

.  Fonnally,  the  report statetbatm  f 

the  long  run  unloading  f2u5Pes£ifctf  a 
have  to  be  established  in  Hatfa,  EUstf 
and  Asbdod.  but  in  ftc.nex*£J?>to  jf 
years,  there  fe  no  presang  need  V 
-'embark  ou  costly  projects*  S 

When  Minister-withont-PortfoBo  J 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
-  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Propper  Family, 
whose  17.5  per  cent  share  of  Osem 
Food  Industries  makes  them  the 
largest  single  stockholders, 
announced  yesterday  that  they  were 
selling  their  shares. 

The  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Eugene  Propper, 
also  announced  his  resignation, 
effective  last  Friday.  His  two  sons, 
Dan  and  Gad,  joint  managing  direc¬ 
tors,  announced  that  their  resigna¬ 
tion.  .which  was  submitted  in 
September  19S5,  would  take  effect 
at  the  end  of  March. 

The  announcement  said  that  their 
resignations  were  due  to  “the  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  last  few  years,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  admission  of  a  new  gen¬ 


eration  to  the  board,  which  created 
sharp  differences  of  approach,  a 
change  in  principles,  and  clashes  of 
opinion  between  the  Propper  family 
and  the  newcomers.'’ 

All  efforts  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  new  board  mem¬ 
bers  failed,  and  lately  the  polariza¬ 
tion  between  the  two  factions  had 
grown  deeper  on  matters  of  princi¬ 
ple,  it  was  said. 

The  Propper  Family  said  that  a 
formal  statement  by  the  board  itself 
would  be  released  in  a  few  days. 
They  refused  to  comment  further. 

However,  the  statement  did  note 
that  the  Osem  group  was  in  healthy 
financial  condition,  profitable,  con¬ 
tinuously  developing  and  investing, 
and  expanding  its  markets. 

A  new  plant  is  scheduled  to  be 
opened  soon  in  Sderot,  and  export 


markets  are  being  expanded,  espe¬ 
cially  in  England,  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

The  announcement  stressed  the 
sorrow  felt  by  the  family  on  having  to 
leave  the  workers  who  had  faithfully 
served  the  company  for  decades. 

The  firm,  which  now  consists  of 
eight  plants,  was  founded  hy  Eugene 
Propper  in  1V42.  three  years  after  he 
arrived  here  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Propper.  who  is  74.  is  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  his  1.S0U 
employees. 

His  sons.  Dan  and  Gad.  joined  the 
firm  19  and  15  years  ago.  respective¬ 
ly,  and  were  active  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

It  is  learned  that  Koor  Foods  is 
interested  in  buying  the  shares  ntnv 
becoming  available. 


Indices 


General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
Investment  Cos. 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  IrrvsL 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked  • 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2 
Medium-term  2-5 
Long-term  5+ 


99.98  +0.63% 
99.58  +0.38% 
99.53  +0.73% 
101.63  +1.86% 
103.50  +1.90% 
101.44  +1.01% 
100.20  +0.80% 
101.99  +1.68% 

97.25  -0.22% 
98-27  +0.66% 

101.21  +0.80% 

99.62  +0.05% 

99.63  +0.03% 
99.97  +0.03% 

100.55  +0.27% 

99.60  -0.49% 

98.25  +0.02% 

99.61  -0.07% 

rain  +0.10% 

99.00  -0.86% 


Turnovers: 

Shares- total 
.  Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury  Bills 


NIS  3,185,500 
NIS  1.294,700 
‘NIS  1,294,700 
NIS  3,937,500 
NIS  1,659,500 
NIS  1,378,000 
NIS  2,035,200 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  204 

of  which  5%+  60 

"buyers  only"  10 

Declines  '  83 

of  which  5%-  16 

"sellers  only"  3 

Unchanged  105 

Trading  Halt  -  53 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-finked 

3%  fully-linked  — 


4.25%  fully-linked 
80%  linked 
90%  Imbed 
Double- linked 
Dollar-linked 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For.  Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury  Bills 
(monthly  yield) 


Mainly  rise  to  3% 
Firm 

Quite  firm 

Falls  to  2% .  rises  to  1  ‘ 

Falls  to  1% 

2.02-2.3% 


Arrangement  yields: 

IDBord.  13.21% 

Union  0.1  13.18% 

Discount  A  13.28% 

Mizrahrr.  13.37% 

Hapoalim  r.  13.54% 

General  A  13.27% 

Leumi  stock  1 3.34  % 

Fin.  Trade  1  11.94% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

_  V00NIS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  pert  of  "arrangement") 

Maritime  1  800  1186  +4.4 

First  Infl  2415  1039  +JL8 

FIBI  2490  1042  +1.6 

Commercial  Banks 
(part  of  "arrangement"] 


IDBr 

70140 

98 

Union  0.1 

56700 

48 

Discount 

97000 

526 

Mizrahi 

31200 

197 

Hapoalim  r 

57300 

289 

General  A 

132000 

2 

Leumi  0.1 

32760 

744 

Fin.  Trade 

45000 

- 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  MorL  r 

3480 

33 

Dev.  Mott 

795 

331 

Mishkan  r 

1700 

125 

Trade  &  Services 

MeirE2ra  3790 

Suparsol2  4000 

Deleter  3680 

'Lighterage  8910 

Cold  Storage  830 

Don  Hotels  3670 

Yard  an  Hotel  1860 

Hilon  1 .  5300 

Team  1  .  1430 


Agriculture 

Azorim ; 

'Elion 

Africa  1st.  0.1 
Dankner 
•.Prop.  &  Bldg. 
Bayside0.1 

ILDCr 

Rasscor 

Mehadrfn 

Hadarim 


80 

+5.0 

Elron 

Aril 

400500 

38050 

7 

45 

+3.3 

95 

Clal  Electronics  2380 

540 

— 

1794 

+2.8 

Spectronix  1 

1480 

604 

-1.3 

57 

-1.0 

TAT.  1 

2900 

60 

+0.7 

222 

-1.4 

Acka  retain  1 

935 

484 

+10.0 

80 

+22 

Agan  5 

15010 

5 

— 

115 

+3.3 

Alliance 

775 

66 

+  5.3 

Dextar 

2900 

— 

- 

ssn 

+4.4 

Fertilisers 

10300 

59 

+6.9 

na  and 

Haifa  Chem. 
Teva  r 

835 

49538 

2110 

35 

+  1.2 

. 

Dead  Sea  r 

‘12560 

871 

+  1.1 

1576 

+4.1 

Petrochem. 
Neca  Chem. 

281 

3400 

2691 

-97 

+6.5 

889 

-1.0 

Frutarom 

6200 

10 

-5.8 

82 

+  1.4 

Hadera  Paper 

121900 

41 

- 

299 

-6.8 

Centra)  Trade 

5170 

138 

- 

337 

+1.6 

Koor  p 

4250000 

- 

-1.2 

166 

+3.7- 

Clal  Inds. 

1172 

10078 

- 

Investment  Companies 


Tefahotr 

Meravr 


240  +10.0 


Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  25000  3 

Ind.  Dev.  DD  notrading  . 
Clat  Leasing  0.1  4340  .  49 


Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix  0.7 
Hamishmar 
Menorah  1 
Sahar r 
Zion  Hold.  1 


3066 
no  trading 
no  trading 
4450 
6059 
2595 
6700 


Industrials 

iDubele&.--> 

.  Pri-Zai 
Sunfrost  • 

Elite 
'  Adgar 
Argamnn  r 
Delta  G1 
Mequettel 
Eagle  1 
'PolgatO.1 
-  Schoellerina 
.  Rogosin 
Unfan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Hbrt3  r 


.  ,2380. 
.4102 
5210 
9800 
572 
3830 
3100 
20595 
8360 
7470 
8635 
3920 
12050 
670 
2170 
3452 
416500 


985  +10.0 
10  +2.7 


IDB-Dev.  r 

2826 

1075 

+  1.8 

Ellem 

1800 

200 

+2.9 

Afikl 

634 

326 

-0.9 

•  Gahelat  • 

1315 

— 

— 

Israel  Cprp.-I  ‘ 

-3013 

b.o.1 

■*•5.0 

Wotfson  1  r 

58800 

— 

- 

Hapoalim  Inv. 

4165 

1061 

+2.5 

Leumi  Invest. 

3880 

272 

+3.5 

Discount  Invest 

3750 

1004 

+0.3 

Mizrahi  invest. 

8200 

45 

+  1.6 

Clal  10 

1965 

629 

- 

LandecoQ.1 

6040 

1 

- 

Pam  a  0.1 

5900 

75 

-0.8 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOilExpl. 

10500 

39 

4095.0 

J.O.E.L 

1300 

375  4875.0 

Abbreviations: 
ax>.  sellers  only 
b.o.  buyers  only 


b  bearer 
r  registered 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  11.23  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1 .41 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  1 4,89  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.85.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.ni.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertisinjjagencies. 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


JERUSALEM 

SEEKING  FEMALE  FLATMATE  to  share  . 
large  apartment  in  East  Taipiot  with  beautiful- 
view  of  desen  +  surroundings.  Furnished.  - 
healing  +  telephone.  TeL  02-713848  (mornings 
or  evenings ) . 

TEL  AVIV 


RAMAT  AVIV.  4  +  phone,  fiilly  furnished. 

‘  one  year.  TeL  Q3-2B63S4. 

LUXURY  HOUSING  Tel  AvMRamai  Aviv/ 
gamut  Hasharon/  Hendiya  Pituah.  Canadian 
[nterropaucPtaL  Tel.  03-286222.  Maldan. 
NQPTH  tfi.  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con-  . 
laa  specialists-.  Inter-Israel.  Tel.  03-294141. 

HERZLIYA 


HERZUYA  PITUAH,  KFAR  SHMARY- 
AHU.  Rentals,  furn is hed/unfti unshed. 
Moran,  Tel.  052-72759. 


CAROL  BUYS  HOUSE  CONTENTS. 
Household  goods,  clothes,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  TeL  03-291849. 


HOTEL 

Elegant  suites  for  rent 
and  sale,  with  full  hotel 
services  and 
extraordinary 
facilities. 

Special  Introductory 

Rates 

79  Hsyarkon  Street, 

Tel  Aviv.  Israel 
Telephone  (03)651111. 

Ttc  371514.  YMTT 


LESSONS 


I  I  I II  I  Hllm  11  I  U  I1UJ1  IlLlJLUlllI 


Gl/TTAR  AND  MUSIC  THEORY  lessons  for 
children  aged  8-12  yean,  qualified  music 
teacher.  Ann.  Tel.  02-525604. 


&S  STRICTLY 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


PERSONAL 


TOP  CLASS  escort  service  for  businessmen 
and  tourists.  Tel.  03-235020  “Society."  . 


REQUIRED:  .SALESMAN  FOR  CHEMIC¬ 
ALS.  Qualifications:  Suitable  background- 
degree  in  life  sciences,  chemisti y/food  technol¬ 
ogy.  Full  command  of  English  (mother  tongue 
preferred),  age  30  or  over,  driving  licence. 
Interested  apply:  TeL  03-204 106;  evenings; 
03-625020. 

SECRETARY,  HEBREW/ENGUSH  -cor¬ 
respondence  and  typing.  Zimet  -  Advertising 
&  Publishing.  Tel-  03-222865. 


EjJrJRSj] 
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Israel  Money  Markets 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 
PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  2!  7%  per  month 
Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 

LAST  UPDATED  TAPAS  PAKAM  7-DAY 

LEUMI  li>  1  12-25-.  i>;s% 

HAPOAUM  6  I  15-25' •  -p.  -$<■ 

DISCOUNT  14-2b5-l-  i*_v" 

MIZRAHI  ?1  t?-1M“..  l'-r*.-' 

FIRST  INT'L  9.1  16-30'..  ry.jv,-. 

Rates  vary  according  to  size-  of  deposit. 

(Tapas:  demand  depot!)  paving  daily  intrti-s! 

Pakam.  fixed-term  deposit  availably  horn  7  :o  59  d.»vt  l 

PATAH  ts—  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES  (as  of  January  9) 

3— MONTHS  6-MONTHS 

USD  7.375  7  ?75 

STG  il  500  : 150.5 

DMK  4  000  4  12S 

SFR  3.375  3 .175 

YEN  5.000  4  875 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 


6— MONTHS 

7  ?75 
:  l  500 
4  1 25 
3.175 
4  875 


PAKAM  30-0  AY 

12-25°. 
21-261:. 
16-77- . 

1 2-74° j 

26-rr.’v 


12-MONTHS 

7  375 
11  375 
4  125 
3.375 
4875 


SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

SANK  OF  ISRAEL 

U.S. A 

DOLLAR 

1 

Purchase, 

1.4793 

Sale 

1.4977 

Purcnjse. 

1 

S.iie 
l  53 

Representative  Rate 
1.4896 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

STERLING 

1 

2.1664 

2.1934 

2.13 

2.24 

2  1813 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

.6068 

.6143 

50 

63 

6107 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

.1976 

.3001 

T9 

20 

.1988 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

.5384 

5451 

53 

.56 

.5420 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

7136 

7225 

.70 

74 

7192 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

1956 

.19£^ 

19 

20 

.1970 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1967 

1991 

12 

20 

1981 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

1661 

1682 

Id 

17 

1672 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

2746 

.2780 

.27 

29 

.2766 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0618 

1  0750 

1.05 

1  10 

1  0392 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0266 

1  0394 

99 

1  08 

1  0336 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

RAND 

1 

.6257 

6335 

.52 

57 

6234 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

2921 

.2958 

29 

.30 

2987 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING 

10 

.8626 

.8733 

85 

87 

.8690 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

.8885 

.8995 

.87 

.92 

.8951 

JAPAN 

YEN 

100 

.7327 

.7418 

72 

.75 

.7377 

JORDAN 

DINAR 

1 

3.93 

4.17 

3.9623 

EGYPT 

POUND 

1 

— 

— 

83 

.88 

8714 

(Supplied  by  Bank  Leumi  LelsraeiJ 


European  Financial  Markets 


Precious  Metals 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


A.M.  FIX 
NOON  FIX 
FIX 
P.M. 

P.M. 


339.45 

339.40 

611.00 

364.25 

103.75 


P.M.  FIX 
ZURICH  P.M. 


340.45 

340.25 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  1 5.30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 


SPOT 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

72MTHS 

POUND  STERLING 

1.4560/70 

161/156 

300/295 

550/530 

DEUTSCHE  MARK 

24480/00 

210/205 

420/415 

825/810 

SWISS  FRANC 

20790/10 

215*205 

420/405 

830/800 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

2.7590/10 

162/157 

320/310 

640/610 

FRENCH  FRANC 

7.5200/00 

810/880 

1525/1625 

2350/2550 

JAPANESE  YEN 

202.10/20 

71/64 

160/150 

355/325 

ITALIAN  LIRA 

1669.0/2.0 

325/365 

620/670 

1040/1140 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

50.06/16 

23/29 

35/45 

45/60 

HONGKONG  DOLLAR 

7.8030/50 

295/255 

585/535 

1050/650 

S.AFRICAN  RAND 

0.4195/15 

37/27 

68/48 

125/95 

CANADIAN  DOLLAR 

1.3915/30 

60/65 

108/118 

190/210 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6950/60 

172/167 

315/310 

515/505 

SWEDISH  KRONA 

7.5875/75 

790/830 

7325/1385 

2115/2210 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

7.5625/75 

875/915 

1740/1800 

3390/3485 

DANISH  KRONE 

S.9550/50 

0/60 

-35*  *85 

•35.' ‘185 

Formula  tor  determining  forward  rates; 
high/law  (eg .  22CV21  n)  —  Deduct  from  spot  price 

low/high  (eg.  210/220)  —  add  to  spot  price. 


New  York  Financial  Markets 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 


Dow  Jones  Indices 

IND  1.513.53 

TRANS  686.97 

UTILS  172  75 

NYSE  COMP  118.32 

NASDAQ  COMP  324.14 

S-P 100  INDEX  200.61 

S-P  COMP  205.96 

AMEX  INDEX  243.96 


Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAO 


VOL  123.134.575 
VOL.  1 1 9,435.  £li0 


STOCKS  UP  779 
STOCKS  UP  546 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 

BEATRICE  CO 
ATT 
MOBIL 
MER LYNCH 
IBM 

COMDISCO 
EAST  KODAK 
TEXACO 
EANkAMER 
GTE  CORP 

DOWN  816 
DOWN  1.627 


Comment 

WALL  STREET  STOCKS  MIXED  IN  LATE  AFTERNOON 

The  slock  market  recovered  to  stand  mixed  in  late  afternoon  trading,  ignoring  the  continued  weakness  of  Ponds  and  locosing 
instead  on  possible  bargains  from  the  rccenl  selloff 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  remained  lower,  of!  t  jjo  al  1516.  .iiiet  lulling  a*  low  as  1509  earlier. 

Secondary  issues  remained  elevated,  with  broader  averages  climbing  and  advances  leading  declines  eighi-seven.  on  volume  of 
101.41  million  shares. 

Merrill  Lynch  was  up  '  <i  al  39'»c  leading  the  actives  Tianscc*  was  up  4  ’  ui  62 


ISRAELI  STOCKS  Traded  in  New  York: 

NYSE  and  ASE 

Last  Prev.  Close  High  Low  Vol  I'OOs) 

Alliance  0  V:  0  0  0 

AmlsrPao  7\-  7’r  7*  7t  3 

Ampai  2*1  2’j  -  2  4  22 

Elscini  3''*  3J’i  3  s  3  «  340 

EttLavud  JO’-  9*-  JO*-  JO  ** 

Laser  Inds  JO’-.-  IO’.j  10’ 10-4  33 

Over  the  counter 


last 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

Bank  Leumi 

_ 

20\- 

22’  • 

Iniorpharm 

— 

4 

4'.' 

Elbit 

a1.:  • 

8’. 4 

81- 

Oplrolvch 

IT: 

IT-. 

12' t 

EC1  TeL 

7*4 

714 

8"4 

Rada 

— 

9 

9-'h 

Elron 

7-’': 

7' 4 

81  j 

Sciten 

8 

7A4 

8 

Fibronics 

15*4 

15  V- 

15’K 

Taro-vil 

— 

3’4 

3’.- 

IDB  Bank 

— 

46 

50 

Tevapharm 

— 

3’v 

3'/ii 

IIS 

5’n 

5Ve 

5’/4 

SPI 

— 

6*4 

7:* 

U.S.  Money  Rates 

Prime  9.50%;  Broker  9.00%;  NY  Euros  3  months.  8V4-8%%;  Fed  Funds  last  7%% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


YESTERDAY'S  CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK 

2.4370/90 

2.4550/60 

2.4645/60 


SFR 

2.0680/10 

2.0810/25 

2.0920/40 


STG 

1.4585/95 

1.4540/50 

1.4480/00 


YEW 

201.50/60 

202-25/35 

202.43/53 


1.3947/52 
1  39ia'15 
1.3932/37 


Comment 

DOLLAR  LITTLE  CHANGED  IN  NEW  YORK:  The  dollar  hovered  near  the  day'6  highs  in  thin  trading.  Portion-squaring  was  the 
main  feature  after  the  dollar's  earlier  rebound  from  rumours  on  Saturday  of  possible  Arab  disinvestment  of  U.S.  assets.  The 
dollar  was  underpinned  by  yesterday  morning's  small  rise  in  U.S.  December  producer  prices.  Venezuela's  heavy  crude-oil  price 
cuts  hit  sterling.  _ 


Overseas  financial  date  -  from  Reuters  exclusively  to  the  Jerusalem  Post 


+S  THE  ISRAEL  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  REVIEW  1 985 


The  Israel  Economic  and  Business  Review  is  the  most  comprehensive  source 
of  economic  and  commercial  Information  and  analysis  of  the 
Israeli  economy  available  in  English. 

Edited  and  published  |otndy  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  The  Israel  Economist, 
the  book  supplies  Information  and  in-depth  analysis  of  economic  developments 
and  commercial  and  financial  trends  or  the  year. 

Introduction  by  Prof.  Zvl  Sussman;  Special  feature  essays  Include  analysis  of 
the  m Bitary-Industrial  complex,  the  economy  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  labor  mends. 
Sectorial  analyses  cover  both  the  Industrial  and  service  sectors  in  detail. 

These  are  followed  by  extensive  data  tables  and  other  informative 
.  appendices  which  make  the  Review  an  Indispensibie  reference  manual  for 

/  ,  both  Individuals  and  organizations  with  commercial  and  financial  Interests  In  Israel. 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Posi 
P.O.B.  81,  Jerusalem  91000 
Please  send  me 

THE  ISRAEL  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  REVIEW  1985. 
1  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  39.00  (ind.  VAT  and  postage.) 

Name  . . 

Address  . 

City  .  Code  . 

Tel . 
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The  blank  screen 

TO  THE  ORDINARY  maa-and-woman-in-the-street  facing  a 
blank  Israel  television  screen,  as  they  did  for  the  third  night  in  a 
row  last  night,  the  issue  could  not  be  starker  in  its  simplicity.  It 
was  who  is  minding  the  store  at  Television  House:  the  duly 
constituted  Israel  Broadcasting  Authority,  through  its  several 
executive  bodies,  or  a  small  unruly  band  of  technicians  out  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  country's  principal  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  by  holding  the  public  to  ransom? 

So  indeed  it  seemed.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  stoppage  of 
television  broadcasts  was  a  decision  by  the  technicians'  staff 
committee,  protesting  the  suspension  of  their  chairman*  Hezi 
Koka,  last  Thursday,  for  ordering  that  the  screen  be  blacked 
out  for  six  minutes  during  the  Mabat  news  broadcast  the 
previous  night.  Mr.  Koka's  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  showing 
of  last  Wednesday’s  Moslem  riot  on  the  Temple  Mount  during 
the  visit  by  the  Knesset  Interior  Committee,  filmed  not  by  a 
home  team  but  by  Visnews,  a  foreign  company  whose  video 
material  had  been  obtained  through  satellite. 

It  did  not  matter  to  Mr.  Koka  that  Television  House,  having 
missed  the  event,  had  no  other  practical  choice  if  it  wished  to  let 
the  public  see  what  had  occurred. 

The  technicians'  staff  committee  action  is  most  probably 
illegal,  if  only  for  having  been  taken  without  even  a  declaration 
of  a  labour  dispute.  Mr.  Koka  himself  will  doubtless  be  brought 
before  a  disciplinary  tribunal.  Yet  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask: 
what  could  have  induced  the  staff  committee  chairman,  not  a 
particularly  wild  man  from  all  the  evidence,  to  arbitrarily  take 
the  law  into  his  own  bands  and  deny  the  people's  right  to  know 
and  see? 

The  answer  is  not  as  simple  as  it  might  seem.  It  lies  in  a 
seven-year  old  conflict  between  the  technicians’  committee  and 
the  journalists'  and  producers'  committee  over  control  of  the 
new -or  once  new  and  now  obsolescing-  video  equipment  that 
has  been  lying  around  idle  all  this  time,  costing  the  LBA  an 
estimated  quarter  million  dollars  per  month,  because  of  the 
failure  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

What  the  television  technicians,  who  include  film  editors, 
fear  is  that  the  journalists  and  producers  might,  by  sneaking 
video  material  into  news  programmes,  establish  the  principle 
that  the  video  equipment  -  commonly  known  as  Electronic 
News  Gathering  -  belongs  to  them,  as  it  were.  The  result  is  that 
Television  House  still  mainly  relies  on  enormously  expensive 
film  material;  but  no-one  seems  to  care. 

The  technicians  recall  that  they  allowed  the  use  of  foreign 
video  a  few  months  ago  for  the  coverage  of  a  visit  by  Premier 
Shimon  Peres  to  Hebron,  when  local  footage  was  unavailable. 
But  they  vowed  never  to  let  it  happen  again.  Last  week  they 
kept  their  word. 

Needless  to  say  the  situation  is  all  too  absurd.  But  while 
television  employees  may  be  faulted  for  the  obstreperousness 
that  is  costing  the  country  this  much  money,  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  failing  to  take  corrective  action  must  be 
placed  chiefly  on  the  very  same  IBA  management  that  is 
supposed  to  be  minding  the  store  at  Television  House.  Surely 
six  years  should  have  sufficed  to  resolve  the  conflict  if  the  IBA’s 
management  committee,  and  its  plenum,  had  put  their  minds  to 
it. 

During  the  past  few  days  the  suggestion  has  been  aired  that 
Television  House  be  closed  down,  dismantled,  and  rebuilt  from 
the  foundations  up. 

This  does  not  appear  feasible:  for  one  thing,  the  outcry  by 
citizens  insisting,  however  wrongly,  on  the  return  of  their 
licence  fees,  will  be  deafening.  But  a  reform  of  the  country’s 
only  general  television  channel  is  overdue,  and  it  could  suitably 
start  by  tearing  down  the  fortress  inside  which  a  group  of 
political  appointees  posing  as  top-management  have  far  too 
long  been  taking  shelter  from  the  mundane  realities  -  and 
problems  -  of  television. 
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DREADERS  of  the  National 
Geographic  have  long  had 
problems  with  that  maga¬ 
zine's  oft-repeated  map  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  National  Geographic 
Society  has  always  coloured  the 
administered  territories  in  the  same 
colour  used  to  define  Jordan.  Thus 
the  Jordanian  annexation  of  Judea 
and  Samaria  could  be  said  to  have 
been  recognized  by  Britaia,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  and  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

But  how  the  society's  assistant 
director  of  cartography  has  got  the 
message.  In  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  he  accepted  our  correspon¬ 
dent's  suggestion  that  the  map  be 
re-coloured.  We  are  promised  that 
all  future  editions  will  delineate  the 
territories  in  a  neutral  colour,  rather 
than  that  used  for  Israel  or  Jordan. 

W.Z. 

^IN  A  RECENT  BBC 
broadcast  heard  in  Israel. 
Frankie  Vaughan  (n£e  Abd- 
son),  one  of  Britain's  most  popular 
crooners,  was  asked  how  he  got  the 
name  of  Vaughan.  The  singer  said 
that  his  grandparents  had  emigrated 
from  Lithuania  and  Russia  and  bad 
settled  in  Liverpool.  He  was  veiy 
close  to  his  grandmother,  who  al¬ 
ways  used  to  refer  to  him  as  her 
“Vaughan  and  only  grandson.” 

C.A. 
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^  SWISS  chemist  Albert 
Hofmann  who  discovered 
the  hallucinatory  drug 
LSD  in  the  Forties,  celebrated  his 
80th  birthday  in  Berne  recently. 

The  chemist  was  working  on  the 
physical  qualities  of  certain  plant 
fungi,  such  as  ergot  on  rye  which  is  at 
the  base  of  LSD,  for  treating  poor 
biood  circulation. 

He  sampled  some  in  his  laboratory 
and  then  as  be  bicycled  home  for 
lunch  started  to  hallucinate. 

Hofmann  worked  with  the  giant 
pharmaceutical  firm  Sandoz  from 
1929-1971.  when  he  retired.  The 
discovery  of  LSD  made  him.  world 
famous. 

LSD  was  put  on  commercial  sale 
under  the  name  Dalysid  by  Sandoz 
until  1966. 

^HARDLY  a  month  goes  by 
when  someone  doesn’t 
send  us  yet  another  exam¬ 
ple  of  unintended  comedy  in  the 
English  used  on  local  restaurant 
menus.  Repeats  and  variations  on 
familiar  errors  are  common,  but  the 
one  that  a  correspondent  recently 
spotted  in  a  Tiberias  restaurant  real¬ 
ly  caught  our  attention.  Instead  of 
listing  “desserts,”  the  menu  referred 
to  “final  rations.” 

Can  this  be,  asks  our  friend,  a  sign 
of  the  new  austerity?  J.  O. 


THE  REJOICING,  two  months 
ago,  over  the  oh-so-near  resumption 
of  the  peace  process  was  apparently 

premature.  But  the  present  atmos¬ 
phere  in  large  circles  of  the  Israeli 
political  leadership,  a  land  of  quiet 
satisfaction  with  the  impasse,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  more  dangerous. 

As  for  the  Likud  and  the  whole  of 
the  right  wing,  this  attitude  is  hardly 
surprising.  After  all,  if  you  are 
against  giving  up  any  territory,  you 
must  necessarily  be  more  than  suspi¬ 
cious  of  what's  going  to  happen  at 
negotiations.  You  can’t  really  expect 
your  negotiation  partner  to  come 
and  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Why  on 
earth  should  either  Jordan  or  the 
Palestinians  come  to  terms  with 
Israel  just  in  order  to  keep  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  as  it  ^and,  on  top  of 
that,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  a  peace 
treaty?  But  if  you  are  not  willing  to 
change  it.  what  is  there  to  negotiate 
about?  So,  according  to  Likud  logic, 
if  there  are  no  negotiations,  so  much 
the  better.  King  Hussein's  vacilla¬ 
tions,  Arafat's  procrastinations  and 
West  Bank  leaders'  evident  fear  for 
their  interests  in  the  Palestinian 
camp  are  really  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Israel's  right  wing. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  simi¬ 
lar  resignation  to  the  deadlock  can 
be  felt  among  Labour  leaders  as 
well.  Of  course,  officially,  they  are 
all  stalwarts  of  negotiation  and  wil¬ 
lingness  for  compromise.  But  they 
are  also  politicians,  and  they  know 
that  concessions,  however  neces¬ 
sary,  are  seldom  popular.  Having 
preached,  for  almost  two  decades, 
on  the  vital  importance  of  “defensi¬ 
ble”  borders  (which  once  upon  a 
time  included  Sbarm-el-Sheik).  on 
the  absolute  inadmissability  of  a 
separate  Palestinian  state  and  the 
unacceptability  of  Palestinian  repre¬ 
sentatives  recognized  by  a  majority 
of  Palestinians,  they  find  themselves 
now  caught  in  a  web  of  their  own 
making,  with  little  room  for  man¬ 
euverability. 

True,  they  do  not  go  back  on  their 
commitment  to  negotiate,  but  if  they 


WHETHER  or  not  Hertzel  Fishman 
saw  Jacob  Neusner’s  article  (“Let  the 
Real  Israel  Stand  Up:  It's  where  the 
Jewish  heart  beats.”  December  29. 
1985)  before  he  wrote  his  own 
(“Only  in  Eretz  Yurad")  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  Fishman’s  piece  should  be 
read  not  merely  as  a  veyesh  omrim, 
an  alternate  view,  but  as  the  classic 
Zionist  reply  to  Neusner.  Hie  im¬ 
portant  issue  is  not  whether 
“Israel”  refers  to  a  land  or  a  people, 
or  which  “Israel,”  if  any,  is  holier 
than  any  other,  or  whether  the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  holiness  inheres  in 
the  land  or  in  the  people.  Even  if  we 
acknowledge  all  of  Neusner's  prop¬ 
ositions  in  these  areas,  the  crucial 
ought  question  still  remains  open: 
“Now  that  we  have  before  us.  a 
Jewish  state,  ought  not  all  Jews 
aspire  to  live  there?” 

What  makes  this  exchange  signifi¬ 
cant  and  insightful  is  that  both  are 
speaking  from  an  essentially  theolo¬ 
gical  and  religions  context. 
Although  Fishman  claims  to  present 
a  national  and  cultural  approach, 
and  Neusner  sometimes  appeals  to 
empirical  realities  (“Jews  have 
ceased  to  be  a  nation-religion”), 
both  writers  employ  the  vocabulary 
of  “Tore,”  "tradition,”  “covenant” 
and  “holiness,”  which  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  theology. 

Neusner,  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
dearly-stated  premises,  concludes 
that  Jews  may  continue  to  live  in  the 
West,  as  they  have  learned  to  live  a 
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may  be  absolved  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant  duty  of  making  difficult 
decisions,  they  certainly  won't  go 
out  of  their  way  to  find  ways  to  break 
the  deadlock  or  at  least  to  try  to 
influence  decision  making  on  the 
Arab  side. 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
is  a  case  in  point.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Labour  party's  political  com¬ 
mittee,  he  gave  an  admirable  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  present  stalemate  with 
Jordan.  But  statesmen  cannot  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  analysis;  they 
have  to  go  forward  towards  the  next 
step.  Rabin's  conclusion  was  reason¬ 
able  -as  far  as  it  goes:  first  priority  to 
strengthening  the  peace  with  Egypt. 
Fine,  even  if  that  means  agreeing  to 
arbitration  on  Taba.  But  is  Rabin 
not  aware  of  what  was  made  so 
abundantly  dear  by  Egyptian  states¬ 
men  in  a  recent  Moked  on  TV,  that 
the  only  real  way  to  warm  up  the 
peace  with  Egypt  is  by  progress  on 
the  Jordanian-Palestinian  issue? 
That  what  is  really  bothering  Egypt 
is  that,  contrary  to  the  Camp  David 
Accords,  the  peace  with  Egypt  re¬ 
mains  a  separate  peace . 

IF  LABOUR  leaders  were  really 
concerned  about  the  present  dead¬ 
lock,  they  would  try  to  break  it  at  the 
one  point  where  it  would  make  a 
difference:  on  the  question  of 
Palestinian  representation.  This 
would  require  a  small  procedural 
adjustment,  but  it's  easier  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  deadlock  by  simply  doing 
nothing.  Who  is  to  blame  you  for 
what  has  not  been  done,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  seen  by  Mr.  Every¬ 
body?  But  the  statesman  has  to  ask 
himself  about  the  alternative,  a 
courageous  step  to  break  the  dead¬ 
lock,  a  choice  that  does  not  really 
bother  our  ordinary  citizen.  What  is 
so  terribly  wrong  with  maintaining 
the  status  quo? 

A  lot.  But,  anyway,  in  real  life  no 


status  quo  can  be  maintained  for 
ever.  Nothing  in  life  remains  stag¬ 
nant  for  long.  Hoping  that  nothing 
will  ever  happen  is  hardly  a  sign  of 
statesmanship  although  it  is  typical 
of  some  of  our  leading  politicians. 
Perpetuation  of  the  status-quo  was 
the  dominant  ideology  in  Israel  - 
across  almost  all  parties  -  prior  to 
1973.  Hie  result  was  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  war,  a  rude  awakening  from  the 
sweet  dream  of  status  quo  ideology, 
but  the  lesson  seems  forgotten 
already. 

Even  if  perpetuation  of  status  quo 
were  possible,  few  people  bother  to 
analyse  the  assumption  that  time  is 
on  our  side;  that  one  day  the  conflict 
will  miraculously  disappear,  and  the 
Arabs  will  resign  themselves  to  our 
conquests;  or,  at  least,  that  any  settle¬ 
ment  we  can  expect  today  will  be 
worse  than  the  one  we  may  get 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  Even  if 
you  want  desperately  to  believe  in 
.time,  it  means  playing  with  our  fate, 
playing  with  die  very  survival  of 
Israel.  It  is  a  grave  responsibility  for 
our  leaders  to  take  upon  themselves. 

Militarily,  at  the  moment,  we  are 
still  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  may  even  be 
reasonably  confident  that  this  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  can  be  kept  for  some 
time  yet.  But  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  general  to  know  that  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  there  has  never  been  a 
nation  that  kept  its  superiority  over 
its  neighbours  for  ever.  The  nations 
that  survived  were  the  ones  that 
either  conquered  all  their  enemies 
while  they  still  had  the  upper  band  or 
those  that  settled  their  disputes 
while  they  still  could.  Since  no-sane 
person  could  assume  that  we  could 
ever  conquer  the  whole  of  the  Arab 
world,  only  the  second  alternative 
exists  for  us. 

LET  US  not  forget  another  feet:  our 
military  superiority  has  always  been 
based  on  quality  as  against  quantity: 
Morale,  training,  initiative,  lead¬ 
ership,  -  flexibility,  technological 
advantages,  consciousness  of  pur- 
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pose  and  commitment  etc.,  as 
against  superiority  m  men,  weapons, 
masses  of  land,  natural  resources, 
alliances,  etc.  While  we  have  little  or 
no  hope  of  ever  reaching  Arab  levels 
of  quantity,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  might  lose  the  advantage  of  quali¬ 
ty  -  if  not  by  ours  deteriorating,  at 
least  by  theirs  rising. 

Time,  therefore,  can  definitely 
not  be  assumed  to  be  on  our  side. 
Deadlock  and  continuation  of  the 
status  quo  are  not 'less,  but  more 
dangerous  options  than  departure 
from  time-honoured  dogmas  of  par¬ 
ty  platforms. 

Fortunately,  neither  can  time  be 
considered  to  be  entirely  on  the 
Arab  (or  even  less  on  the  Palesti¬ 
nian)  side.  For  even  though  the 
above  equation  is  known  to  them  as 
well  as  to  any  of  us,  many  amoDg 
them  also  know  that  the  price  they 


Historical  imperative 


holy  way  of  life  which  is  the  sole 
criterion  for  Jewish  authenticity  and 
legitimacy.  To  Israelis  who  claim  to 
be  the  real  Israel,  Neusner  would 
answer  in  the  accents  of  the  biblical 
personage  Korah:  “For  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  are  completely  holy  and 
the  Lord  is  among  them.  Why  then 
lift  yourselves  above  the  assembly  of 
the  Lord?”  (Numbers  16:3). 

Fishman,  in  reply,  asks  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  “original  covenants!  design 
of  Jewish  Peoplehood”  in  which 
Israel  is  conceived  first,  and.  for er 
most,  as  a  nation  whose  task  was  to 
(1)  generate  sanctity  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  (2)  become  a  collective 
model  for  mankind.  He  argues  that  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  both  is  a  “sovereign  Jewish 
framework,”  i.e.  a  Jewish  state  de¬ 
veloping  its  full  national  culture  in  its 
own  land. 

Neusner  would,  of  course,  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Israel  did  indeed  ori¬ 
ginate  in  a  “sovereign  Jewish 
framework,"  but  would  argue  that  it 
has  since  evolved,  in  its  relations  to 
tiie  tradition,  to  the  point  where 
today  its  holy  way  of  life,  wherever 
in  the  Diaspora  it  is  cultivated,  con¬ 
stitutes  its  portable  Fatherland. 
While  agreeing  that  holiness  in  Juda- 
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ism  has  a  societal  quality,  Neusner 
could  counter  with  the  claim  that  the 
social  unit  heed  not  be  the  nation, 
but  rather  the  Diaspora  community, 
which  can  generate  societal  holiness 
as  well.  Hus  position,  or  something 
very  much  tike  it*  is  apparently  held 
by  thousands  of  very  religious  and 
.  committed  Jews  and  their  leaders 
who  identify'  with  the  Hassidic  and 

feet  faith  that,  as  individuals,  then- 
holiness  and  essential  relationship  to 
God  is  in  no  way  diminished  by  their 
continuing  to  live  in  the  Diaspora. 

IN  TERMS  of  Israel's  second  task  to 
become  a  collective  model  for  man¬ 
kind,  Neusner  could  adopt  the  clas¬ 
sical  Reform  position  that  where 
else,  but  in  holy  communities  ail 
over  the  civilized  world,  are  Jews  in  a 
better  position  to  become  known 
and  to  impress  mankind?  And  while 
Fishinan  has  legitimate  doubts  as  to 
bow  spiritually  impressive  the 
American  Jews’  way  of  life  can  be,  I 
am  sure  that  Neusner  could  raise 
similar  doubts  about  the  holiness  of 


the  contemporary  Israeli  life-style. 
The  answer  to  both  is,  of  course,  that 
“the  entire  congregation”  is  not  yet 
holy  and  that  Israel,  wherever  she 
is.  has  yet  to  become  holy! 

From  a  theoretical,  religious,  and 
theological  point  of  view,  the  issue  is 
a  real  stand-off  and  always  has  been. 
The  tradition  is  ambiguous  .on  this 
point,  and  Jews  have  always  been 
divided  on  the  issue.  If  this  were  the 
1920s,  this  learned  debate  would  go 
on  interminably  without  coming  to 
any  decisive  resolution.  .  , 

But 'what  has  happeiedin  regard 
to  this  crucial  question  is  that  history 
has  stepped  in  and  completely 
changed  the  frame  of  reference.  The 
two  overwhelming  events  .of  our 
time,  the  Holocaust  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Eretz 
Yisrael,  have  dealt  a  decisive  blow  to 
the  Neusner  thesis.  If  we  accept  the 
premise  that  God  speaks  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  through  history,  then  the 
message  of  the  last  century  is  clear: 
“Jews  go  Home!  You  have  no  future 
as  a  people  in  the  Galut.  Providence 
has  made  it  possible  for  you  to 
reestablish  yourselves  as  a  nation  in 
your  historic  Eretz  Yisrael  -  go  up 
and  take  possession!”  - 
While  Fishman's  theories  lack  the 


will  have  to  pay  until  they  reach 
superiority  will  be  so  terrible  that 
they  will  lose  more  than  they  can 
hope  to  gain.  Indeed,  that  is  the 
content  of  the  present  inter-Arab 
controversy  between  the  “rejection- 
ists”  and  the  moderates.  It  should  be- 
in  our  interest  to  encourage  the. 
latter. 

Contrary  to  the -simple-minded, 
belief  that  one  side's  gain  must  al¬ 
ways  be  the  other  side's  loss,  the 
Arab- Israeli  conflict  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  where  breaking  the  deadlock 
and  changing  the  status  quo  is  in  the 
definite  interests  of  both  sides. 

Let  us  at  least  see  our  own  sid5 
dearly.  Let  us  not  play  lightly  and 
irresponsibly  with  the  fateful  factor 
of  time. 

The  writer  is  a  fellow  of  the  Yad 
Tabenkin  research  institute  of  the  United 
Kibbutz  Movement. 


argumentative  force  to  overcome 
counter-theories,  they  are  quite 
adequate  to  explain  and  justify  de 
facto:  aliya  to  an  existing  Jewish 
state.  For  even  those  living  in  the 
Diaspora  who  do  not  feel  religiously 
deprived  or  subordinate  would 
admit  to  greater  opportunities  for 
holiness  in  a  sovereign  Jewish  state 
and  to  greater  possibilities  for  the/ 
nation,  as  such,  to  become  a  “lighV* 
unto  the  nations.” 

IN  TRUTH,  however,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  theory  but  an  existential 
response  to  an  historical  imperative. 
What  we  had  all  expected ,  despaired 
~f .  ever  seeing,  has  actually  hap¬ 
pened!  Our  reasons  for  not  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  “knock  on  the  door  by  the 
Beloved”  is  akin  to:  “I  have  put  off 
my  coat;  how  shall  I  put  it  on?  I  have 
washed  my  feet;  how  shall  I  defile 
them?”  (Song  of  Songs  5:3). 

Now  that  there  exists,  against  all 
odds,  a  Jewish  state  in  Eretz  Yisrael 
with  a  population  of  over  3  Vi  millidC 
Jewish  souls,  where  Jews  are  free  to 
apply  all  of  the  religious  and  literary 
achievements  of  two  millenia,  but 
where  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
another  million  Jews  to  consolidate 
and  secure  what  is  already  here,  how 
can  any  Jew,  certainly  one  with 
Neusner's  sense  of  history  and  com¬ 
mitment,  not  join  in? 

The  writer  is  Irving  /.  Stone  Professor 
of  Jewish  Thought  at  Bar  flan  University. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  a  simplistic  attempt  to 
rationalize  a  “portable”  Israel,  lo¬ 
cated  even  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Professor  Neusner  (Decem¬ 
ber  29)  has  overlooked  the  central 
event  of  contemporary  Jewish  his¬ 
tory  -  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Israel  for  the  purpose  of  reconsti¬ 
tuting  the  Jewish  people  in  its 
andent  land  and  providing  a  home 
for  victims  of  anti-Semitism. 

Could  Providence,  R.I.,  provide 
immediate  rescue  fadlities  for  the 
emigration  of  Russian  or  Ethiopian 
Jews,  to  dte  only  the  most  recent 
examples  of  victims  of  anti- 
Semitism?  Did  Providence,  R.I.,  or 
any  other  place  in  America,  open  its 
heart  and  doors  to  rescue  the  6 
million  doomed  Jews  in  Europe 
prior  to  or  during  World  War  O? 
David  Wyman’s  excellent  volume  on 
the  abandonment  of  the  Jews  by  the 
U.S.  during  World  War  II  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Gilbert's  work  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  Britain  show  that  Israel's 
salvation  does  not,  in  fact,  lie  in  the 
Diaspora. 


ISRAEL  IN  THE 
DIASPORA 

A  word  about  Neusner’s  emphasis 
on  the  holiness  of  Jews  living  in 
America.  I  submit  that  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  define  holiness  in 
abstract  terms.  But  if  the  American 
Jewish  community  is  blessed  with 
holiness,  what  explanation  can  be 
offered  for  the  galloping  intermar¬ 
riage  rate,  assimilation  and  espousal 
of  cults  which  .characterize  all  levels 
of  American  Jewry?  Surely,  Profes¬ 
sor  Neusner  knows  that  only  a 
minuscule  fraction  of  American 
Jews  are  Sabbath  observers,  regular 
synagogue  worshippers  or  Tora  stu¬ 
dents.  Are  these  the  characteristics 


of  the  “distinctive  way  of  life”  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  lauded 
by  Professor  Neusner? 

Neusner's  claim  that  his  “Israel”  is 
as  holy  in  Povidence  as  it  is  in  the/ 
State  pf  Israel  is  reminiscent  of  the 
now-discarded  theology  of  a  certain 
rabbinic  anti-Zionist  movement 
which  held  that  America  was  its 
Jerusalem.  Will  the  law  come  forth 
from  Providence  orwill  it  come  forth 
from  Jerusalem?  That  American 
Jews  are  comfortable  in  America  is 
manifestly  self-evident.  Professor 
Neusner  need  not,  however,  turn 
this  state  of  affairs  into  theology. 

HAROLD  W.  GRUBART 
Ra’anana  (New  York).  * 


RIGHTEOUS  GENTILES 


HUNTER  ALUMNI 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  A  group  of  Israeli  women 
and  men  are  attempting  to  organize 
the  only  overseas  chapter  of  the 
Hunter  College  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  know  that  there  are  well  over 
100  Hunter  graduates  living  in 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  I  write  in  response  to  your 
article  of  January  3  about  the  plight 
of  a  convert  who  is  being  denied 
recognition  as  a  Jew  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  It  is  outrageous  that 
the  ministry  has  anticipated  the 
proposed  change  in  the  current  Law 
of  Return,  notwithstanding  their 
claim  to  be  acting  within  the  current 
law. 

I  beg  those  who  have  the  power  to 
do  so  to  uphold  the  law  which  allows 
converts  from  the  Reform  and  Con¬ 


servative  movements  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  These  people  try  very  hard  to 
create  a  Jewish  home  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  sometimes  after 
being  rejected  by  their  own  families. 
I  find  it  painful  that  these  people  are 
being  spumed  by  the  religion  they 
chose  to  embrace. ' 

Moreover,  such  action  can  cause 
widening  rifts  between  the  different 
movements  at  a  time  when  Jews 
need  to  look  to  each  other  for  sup¬ 
port. 

jgj  Aviv.  KIM  STRAUSSER 


Israel.  We  ask  anyone  who  is  or 
knows  of  a  Hunter  graduate  living  in 
Israel  to  write  or  phone  Gladys 
Schwartz  Leibner,  44  Shesbet 
Hayamixn,  Jerusalem,  telephone  02- 
812391. 

NAOMI  BLOCK  STERN 
Ramat  Gan. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir',  -  I  read  with  great  interest 
your  reports  about  Righteous  Gen¬ 
tiles,  who  are  living  among  us  in 
distress. 

Allow  me.  however,  to  point  out 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  first  place 
on  the  governments  of  the  countries 
where  these  heroes  came  from.  Aid¬ 
ing  Jews,  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
.lives,  in  countries  under  Nazi  con¬ 
trol,  .was  resistance  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word.  Those  Righteous  Gen¬ 
tiles  were  in  the  first  place  resistance 
fighters. 

The  Dutch  government  has  recog¬ 
nized  its  responsibility  towards  those 
people  by  granting  them  a  generous 
pension,  when  their  present  condi¬ 
tion  is  connected  with  their  heroic 
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wartime  behaviour,  and  this  regard¬ 
less  of  where  they  are  living  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  Bulgarian,  Polish  and 
other  governments  have  clearly  not 
accepted  this  moral  responsibility 
towards  their  heroes. 

I  agree,  of  course,  that  when  other 
governments  fail  in  their  duty  and 
the  Righteous  Gentile,  is  living 
among  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
him  with  a  dignified  existence. 

Ramat  Gan.  J.  VOET 


CIVIL  GUARD 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  You  erred  when  you  spoke 
about  the  Civil  Defence  as  being 
involved  in  the  prevention  of  road 
accidents  (“Reducing  carnage  on  the 
roads,”  December  30).  You  should 
have  mentioned  the  Gvi]  Guard  in¬ 
stead. 

While  not  a  single  Haga  soldier  is 
engaged  in  road  safety  activities, 
hundreds  of  Civil  Guard  volunteers 


in  specially  trained  “Yatam”  units 
(Yehidat  Tnu’a  Meyuhedet)  patrol 
Israel’s  roads  day  and  night.  In  cases 
of  serious  violations  and  acting  as 
fully  authorized  policemen,  they 
also  hand  out  tickets. 

GIDEON  WEIGERT, 
Member  of  “Yatam, " 
Jerusalem  District, 
Civil  Guard 
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